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THE REIGN OF TERROR.* 


“Two principles,” it is justly remarked by M. Mortimer-Ternaux, 
“have, since the commencement of society, disputed the empire of 
the world—Liberty and Despotism. Despotism may have its throne 
in the street, as well as in the palace of kings; it can lean on a mob 
as well as on a pretorian oul and be put in force by a committee 
of public safety, just as well as by a Tiberius or a Nero. Democracy 
is, strictly speaking, only one of the incarnations of despotism.” 

This great fact cannot be too much pondered upon. In our own 
times, when all things have, more or less, a democratic tendency, when 
literature and even religion are called into its service, and the spirit, 
not of freedom only, but of aspiration to government on the part of 
the often uneducated masses, is becoming almost universal, it 1s well 
to reflect upon the examples given to us of democratic despotism in 
the United States, the liberty of the subject and of the press invaded, 
and the last resources of despots of old put in force among a so-called 
liberal and enlightened people ; as also to the stil] more flagrant and 
fearful example of democratic despotism, as compared even with the 
worst forms of regal, imperial, or dictatorial despotism, presented to 
us by the so-called “ Reign of Terror” in France. The real liberty | 
enjoyed by the subject under a constitutional sovereignty affords the | 
most remarkable and pleasing contrast that can possibly be imagined, { 
and honest and loyal constitutionalism can appeal to such with upraised H 
head, when it lifts its warning voice against those demands for an un- 
limited suffrage or franchise, which must end, not only in supplanting 
a stable progress and prosperity by revolution, and a free constitution 
by despotism, but as our country is circumstanced, just as much as in 
France, by a collective tyranny a hundred-fold more rude, more tyran- 
a te more cruel and insupportable, than any individual tyranny 
can be. 

The difficulty that presents itself in the instance of the most flagrant 
of all these turpitudes, “conceptions of genius and terrible dramas,” 
according to some, is to determine when they began. What is the 
point of departure of the tyranny of the street and of the despotism 
of the mob t 

“We hesitated a long time,” says M. Ternaux, “for how many 
precursory signs preceded the horrible tempest that put all France 
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into mourning! After long reflection, we decided upon the date of 
the 20th of June, 1792, that is to say, upon the day when anarchy, 
after having, so to say, had its advent sanctioned in the sanctuary of 
the laws, by defiling there with its procession of drunken men and 
delirious women, dared to sully the inviolable asylum of Louis XVI, 
and to soil the venerable head of the unfortunate monarch with the 
red cap, in anticipation of the day when it should strike it down with 
the revolutionary axe. 

True that the constitutionalists of the Assembly and of the depart- 
ments protested vehemently against this outrage, but their voices were 
lost in the clamour of the streets, and a fatal discouragement took 
possession of them. 

From that day the National Guard was morally dismissed. After 
a few courageous but isolated struggles, the bond of union was severed. 
Each followed the impulse of his own egotism, and the different mem- 
bers retired, panic-stricken, to their homes, hoping that they would 
individually ‘be forgotten, and that the storm would pass over without 
involving them personally. The Reign of Terror was inaugurated ; 
anarchy, which was to devour all things, domineered without. opposi- 
tion, and was not even troubled in its work of destruction by the cries 
of its victims. Like the Polyphemus of fable, it could select them on 
what day and what hour it pleased, could immolate them at its leisure, 
putting off to the next day the sacrifice of a portion of its prisoners, 
without any one daring to question its verdicts of death. 

The first attempt made by the democrats to proclaim the sovereignty 
of the streets, inaugurate the reign of tumult, and tumble down the 
last foundations of the old monarchical edifice, was ably carried out. 
The discipline of the army was already much shaken, but it might, in 
the moment of extreme danger, take the initiative under energetic and 
respected leaders. 1t was to it, therefore, that the first efforts of the 
Jacobins in realising the secret programme of their policy of dis- 
organisation directed itself. Symptoms of insubordination had begun 
to manifest themselves in m: any regiments. The National Guards 
gave the example at Paris, and it was soon followed by other regi- 
ments in Marseilles, Grenoble, and Metz. 

A féte was organised in Paris to commemorate these acts of insub- 
ordination, and to feast its so-called ‘ ‘martyrs.” It was fixed, 
amidst much opposition, for the 15th of April, and was to have that 
much-abused word, Liberty, and which in revolutionary parlance 
meant simply licence, for its chief object. The Municipality under- 
took the necessary measures for preserving order. Ternaux and Louis 
Blane have alike branded with infamy the articles which appeared in 
the revolutionary journals, more especially the Pere Duchesne, upon 
this occasion. Both quote portions, and their violence, indeed, ap- 
pears to be only exceeded by their insolent vulgarity. “ Aux piques! 
f. , brave sans-culottes, aiguisez-les poure xterminer les aristocrates 
qui osent broncher; que ce beau j jour soit le dernier de leur regne ; 
nous n’aurons de repos que quand Ja derniere téte d’aristocrate sera 
tombée !” is a suflicient example. 

The day selected was a Sunday. Tableaux vivants had been dis- 
pensed with till anarchy had made further progress, but the places of 
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the forty men destined to carry the chains of the soldier-convicts were 
taken by forty virgins. The programme being responsible for the 
fact. The procession was opened with busts of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Franklin, and Sidney. These were followed by two sarcophagi, united 
by a band, on which was inscribed, “ Bouillé and his accomplices are 
one guilty.” And the names of the victims of the affair at Nancy 
were inscribed on the coffins. “ Magnanimous idea!’ says M. Louis 
Blane. “ Noble reconciliation!’ exclaims M. Michelet. Eighty 
sans-culottes followed, carrying the banners of departments, to give 
the féte a national aspect. The citizens and citizenesses of the dif- 
ferent Sections followed between lines of National Guards, with each 
an ear of wheat in his hand. Then came the Book of the Constitu- 
tion, and the Table of Declaration of Rights, borne between two files 
of citizen-soldiers, and followed by the Municipality, headed by that 
incarnation of ridiculous vanity, Pétion. The authorities were fol- 
lowed by the chief object presented to the admiration of the public— 
a convicts’ galley. In the hurry to overthrow all that had been held 
reviously in honour, and to put everything that had been despised in 
its place, the post of honour had been given to the emblem of infamy. 
The forty virgins and the soldiers of ChAteauvieux walked behind and 
around the galley, “like a crown of flowers,” as the poetic Tallien 
expressed it, and they were again followed by some troopers of the 
old French Guard, who bore the flag and the keys of the Bastille. 

The procession was closed by a car in the shape of a galley, drawn 
by twenty-four white horses, and bearing a colossal statue of Liberty, 
with incense smoking in front. The right hand of the statue held the 
red cap, and the left ears of corn, or the sword of the law ?—not at all 
a far more significant thing—aclub! Renown hovered above, bearing 
on a scroll the statement that “ La France est libre’ —free in virtue of 
the club! Arrived at the Champ de Mars, the Table of the Declara- 
tion was placed upon the altar of the country, the car of Liberty was 
promenaded round the altar, and then the order of procession broke 
up, and, to use the words of M. Ternaux, “ Les citoyens et citoyennes 
exécutérent les danses et les farandoles les plus patriotiques.’’* 

It is a curious fact, illustrative of civil broils, that Marie Joseph 
Chénier was the poet of the new worship—that of icamem-<aghiian 
his brother, André Chénier, who paid on the scaffold for his fidelity, 
inexorably branded the outrages committed against morality, reason, 
and justice, with eternal infamy. 

The friends of order and of the constitution became seriously alarmed 
at the abyss that the Jacobins were digging beneath their feet, and first 
openly manifested on the occasion of the féte of the Swiss of Chiteau- 
vieux. They made an attempt to test the popular sentiment—which 
they hoped was only led away for a moment by curiosity—by cele- 
brating a funeral féte in honour of Simoneau, Mayor of Etampes, who 
had perished a victim of his devotion to the law. Disturbances had 
arisen in that town on account of the dearness of corn. An armed 
crowd insisted that it should be taxed at a price below what it fetched 





* “Les freres embrassaient les fréres et, selon l’humeur francaise, la fraternité 
pour les sceurs était encore bien plus tendre,” wrote Michelet. 
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in the market. Simoneau naturally declared that this was uot in his 
power, unless he made up the difference out of his own pocket. But 
this was the age of reason, and the mob insisting, and the mayor being 
abandoned by the few mounted men who were with him, he fell beneath 
the blows and balls of the rioters, who afterwards marched out of the 
town, drums beating, and the people shouting “ Vive la Nation!” This 
Simoneau was a friend of the Revolution, so the Jacobins joined with 
the Constitutionalists on this occasion, in sympathetic condolence, 
The Assembly decided that public honours should be given to the 
defunct mayor, and that a féte should be celebrated in the name of the 
French nation. The extreme party, however, waxed furious at the 
idea of a festival in honour of the law. Robespierre declared in his 
journal, Le Défenseur de la Constitution, that the Mayor of Etampes 
had been guilty before being a victim. The féte, however, took place 
in spite of Robespierre and of his fanatical followers, on the first 
Sunday of June, and the National Assembly honoured it with its 

resence: 80, also, did the Municipality and the National Guard. 

ut the populace saw the procession go by, and did not mingle in it. 
The whole thing was denounced by the Jacobins as reactionary—a fatal 
word, then first coming into use. The sword in the hand of Law was 
also denounced, although Liberty had held a club, and ultimately the 
assassins of Simoneau became the heroes of an audacious and impious 
apotheosis. 

It was now three months that the Girondists had been in power, 
and, thanks to their tacit connivance, the Legislative Assembly con- 
tinued to sap the last foundations of the throne. On the 29th of 
May, after an animated discussion, the dissolution of the Constitu- 
tional Guard of the king was voted, and its commandant, the Duke of 
Brissac, was sent to join Delessart at Orleans. The decree excited a 
lively enthusiasm among the Jacobins, and they flocked to the Tuileries 
to announce their triumph by the significant intimation of “ (a ira,” 
“That famous melody,” said the Mayor of Paris, upon this very occa- 
sion, “ which rejoices the patriots and makes their enemies tremble.” 
Louis XVI. had the weakness to sign the decree which deprived him 
of one of his last supports. 

The dismissal of the King’s Guard was followed by more important 
measures. A camp of twenty thousand sans-culottes was voted for 
Paris, while the troops of the line were to be despatched to the frontier. 
The council of ministers recriminated, the National Guard protested, 
and a petition, signed by eight thousand persons, was presented to the 
Assembly against the project. Passions ran so high, that the parties . 
in opposition were on several occasions nearly coming to blows. The 
revolutionists began to openly advocate the assassination of the king. 
Marat called for vengeance against the ministers, generals, and depu- 
ties, who, he said, had come to an understanding with the court to 
strangle the patriotic battalions. The Jacobins denounced the inso- 
lence of the “ Autrichieune,”’ and the faubourgs were all preparing for 
definite action. The king, however, persisted in refusing to sanction 
the decree, and it was everywhere felt that things could not stop where 
they were. 
land took the initiative, and wrote a letter to the king, which has 
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remained famous in history. It was the ultimatum addressed by the 
Girondists to Royalty. The king, in his anger, summoned Dumouriez 
to his presence. The queen, however, opened the conversation : 

“Do you think, sir,” she said, “that the king should submit any 
longer to the threats and insolence of Roland, and to the treachery of 
Servan and Claviéres ?”’ 

“ No, madame,” the general replied; “I am indignant. I admire 
the king’s patience, and I would urge him to change his ministry en- 
tirely.”’ 

“| would wish you to remain,” interposed the king, “ you, as also 
Lacoste and the ‘ bonhomme’ Duranthon; but do me the service to 
rid me of those three insolent partisans, for my patience is ex- 
hausted.”’ 

Dumouriez accepted, but on condition that the king should sign the 
decrees. Roland and Claviéres dismissed, appealed to the Assembly. 
But the king, hesitating to sign the decrees, Dumouriez, after a scene 
of recrimination at the Assembly, presented his dismission three days 
afterwards, and it was accepted. Thereupon the Assembly voted the 
appointment of a committee of twelve members to watch over the in- 
terests of the country. The next day a letter was received from La 
Fayette, denouncing the Jacobins as the authors of all the disorders. 
It was the manifesto of the constitutional party, as the message of 
Roland, who had declared that the revolution should be completed at 
the sacrifice of life, had been that of the Jacobins. The Assembly 
handed over the letter to the Council of Twelve. As to the Jacobins, 
they felt at once that a duel for life had commenced, and they de- 
manded that the new “ Monk” should be summoned before the high 
court of Orleans. This was on the 18th of June. On the 19th the 
minister of justice, Duranton, announced to the Assembly that the 
king placed his veto on the transportation of the so-called turbulent 
priests, and on the projected formation of a camp of twenty thousand 
men in Paris. 

M. Ternaux argues that the events of the 20th were not the instan- 
taneous response of the popular masses to the king’s vetos. All, he 
says, had been previously prepared. This may be so far true as pre- 
parations for action were concerned, but there is no doubt that the re- 
fusal of the king to allow the populace to arm themselves was what 
brought the plans into action. Certain it is, however, that the leaders 
in the faubourgs, Santerre the brewer; the ferocious Fournier, called 
the American, because he had lived at St. Domingo; Saint-Huruge, a 
noble debauchee; Rossignol, a working silversmith; the butcher 
Legendre ; and the Polish adventurer Lazousky, had intended raising 
the masses and planting a tree of liberty in the garden of the Tuileries 
on the 16th. Everything, therefore, was ready, and the sections, after 
a violent address from a deputation from Marseilles urging them to 
action, sat in conference all the night of the 19th. A meeting was also 
held by Pétion, the same evening, at the mayoralty, and after hearing 
from the different leaders that the citizens were determined to present 
& petition in arms the ensuing day, it was actually proposed to legalise 
the proceeding by the Municipality taking a part in it, in order, as 
they said, to preserve order. The Directory of the department had, 
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however, the good sense to refuse legalising that which was illegal, and 
Pétion had no other alternative than to issue at daybreak a manifésto 
against the meeting. 

Municipal officers were also sent in the course of the morning to 
endeavour to influence the people and their leaders. There was much 
hesitation even among them. The Section of Montreuil remained for 
some time undecided. Saint-Prix and Leclerc, commandants of the 
Bataillon Val de Grace, nearly came to fighting with the populace of 
Saint-Marceau, but, abandoned by their men, they had to succumb. 
The people insisted upon their rights to celebrate the anniversary of 
the oath of the “ Jeu de Paume,” and to plant a tree of liberty on the 
Terrasse des Feuillants. At twelve o’clock Santerre issued forth from 
his brewery, and took the lead. He was followed by the mob of sans- 
culottes, the guns, colours, and men of the National Guard, and the 
car that bore the poplar-tree. He was the hero of the day. 

The Municipality had met the same morning, and issued an order 
to call the citizens to arms, but no motion was taken. The Directory 
met, and kept up communication with the Tuileries, the ministry, and 
the Assembly. The latter had also met, and were still debating when 
the sound of the mob approaching was heard, and the meeting became 
conscious that the popular flood was already beating at the doors of 
the National Assembly. The building stood near the Place Vendéme, 

arallel to the Terrasse des Feuillants. That terrace existed as it does 
in the present day, only instead of the railing that now separates it 
from the Rue de Rivoli, there was a dead wall, so the mob proceeded 
by the Rue Saint-Honoré, turned down the Place Vendome, and pre- 
sented themselves at the Gate (so called) des Feuillants. Two municipal 
officers attempted once more to arrest their progress at this point, de- 
claring that they could not exercise their right of petition in such 
numbers. But it was in vain. The mob invaded all the courts, pas- 
sages, and approaches, till there was no means of retreat for those who 
were in front, and long before the Assembly, in which, as usual, the 
Right was opposed to the Left, had decidedwhether or not they should 
be admitted, the petitioners had obtained access to the hall. They had 
also broken down a doorway that led into the gardens, and a portion 
of the mob had dispersed themselves among the trees—a fact which M. 
Ternaux dwells upon with emphasis, as attesting that a first act of 
violence was committed before the petitioners had been heard by the 
Assembly, and because it has been denied, or passed over by historians, 
who view the events of the 20th of June as an “ idyl in action.” 

The drums of the Bataillon des Quinze-Vingts beat to order, the 
crowd dispersed in the gardens rejoined the ranks, and the second act 
of the drama, which might at any moment have been converted into a 
frightful catastrophe, opened. Huguenin was the orator of the mob, 
and he addressed the Assembly at length. The petition was a formal 
declaration of war against the monarchy. This accomplished, and other 
petitions having been read, the multitude were allowed to defile under 
the direction of Santerre and Saint-Huruge. The procession lasted 
upwards of an hour. There were men, women, and even children, some 
with arms, others without. Among them were also many National 
Guards. Many carried strange emblems; one, a worn-out pair of 
nether garments at the end of his pike—the emblem of the misery of 
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the people—another bore the heart of a recently killed animal, with 
the inscription, “ Heart of aristocrat !”” Many shouted, “ Long live 
the patriots!” “ Down with the veto!” Most sang the “ Ca ira” to 
the confused sound of the band and drums. Others, again, favoured 
the Assembly with patriotic dances, and some wished to speak. But 
Santerre hurried them on, with loud orders, “ En avant, marche!” 
The procession over, the latter thanked the representatives for the re- 
ception given to their constituents, presented them with a flag in 
testimony of their gratitude, and then hastened away with Saint- 
Huruge, followed by the mob, to the Place du Carrousel. The 
Assembly thought that all was over, and dispersed. It was then half- 
past three in the evening. 

The mob crossed the garden, issued forth by the gate of the Pont 
Royal, and turned up the quays. Some battalions of National Guard 
were stationed in front of the Tuileries ; the crowd defiled before them 
As they passed the roval windows they shouted, “ Vive la Nation!” 
“ Vivent les Sans-culottes !’’ ‘A bas Monsieur et Madame Veto!” 
As to the National Guards, some blamed, others openly approved of 
the movement. As the crowd passed on to the quays, the royal family 
gained confidence, and fancied that the worst was over. But instead 
of following the line of the quays, the crowd turned into the Place du 
Carrousel, the gates of which had already been taken possession of by 
the battalions of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. Saint-Prix had also 
sent his two guns, and the men that served them, into the place. 
Ramainvilliers, commandant-general of the chateau, had at his disposal 
ten battalions in the garden, two more on the terrace that overlooks 
the river, four on the Place Louis XV., five on the Place du Carrousel, 
and a battalion besides the guard on duty, and one hundred gendarmes 
within the Tuileries. The access to the approaches of the chateau, and 
still more so to the palace itself, could very easily have been prev ented 
with such a force, but the commandant remained inactive. 

There was one more gleam of hope. For a moment the crowd seemed 
as if inclined to make for the Rue Saint-Nicaise, and regain its quarters 
by the Rue Saint-Honoré. Colonel Rulhiére, who was posted with 
two squadrons of gendarmes in front of the Tuileries, thought that all 
danger was so completely over that he got down from his horse and 
went to chat with some brother-officers within the court of the 
chateau. Unfortunately, the mob did not disperse, but kept accumu- 
lating in the place, at ‘that time much more circumscribed in space 
than in the present day, and encumbered with old and dilapidated 
buildings, so that it was soon full to inconvenience. This at once 
irritated and excited the masses. A group of some forty sans-culottes 
presented themselves at the gate of the royal court and demanded 
admittance. ‘The gendarmes crossed their arms without vouchsafing 
a response. Still no decision was taken, no orders given. One Carle 
asked Ramainvilliers what he was to do with the two hundred men 
under his orders. ‘‘ Let them remove their bayonets,” was the reply. 
“ Why don’t you tell me at once to give up my sword and take off my 
culotte ?”” retorted the indignant soldier. 

Still the mob kept its place at the royal gate, shouting for admission. 
Mouchet, a municipal officer, who, according to Ternaux, appeared 
wherever the mob was about to force its way, but was little heard of 
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after that day, insinuated that the right of petition was sacred. Where- 
upon one Acloque, chief of the second legion, offered to present twenty 
unarmed delegates to his majesty. About thirty presented themselves, 
and were allowed to pass within the court. But a more important 
movement had begun, or followed upon this, among the mob. The 
populace and National Guard made a simultaneous rush towards the 
court, and the artillery followed up behind. They were even pre- 
paring to open fire, when a voice was heard exclaiming, “ Do not fire; 
the gates will be opened.’”” A moment more and the mob held eps. 
sion of the royal court. There was still another railing at the further 
side of the court, under the arch that leads to the grand staircase, and 
an attempt was made to close and secure this, but it was too late. 
Besides, the soldiery would not act, and as there was no one who 
avowed the responsibility of opening the gate of the court, or of order- 
ing it to be opened, so there was no one who was responsible for 
closing the great gate of the chateau itself. The rush of the populace 
being thus unopposed, it became so impetuous that one of their great 
guns was actually borne along by the mob as far as the third room, 
called La Salle des Suisses, the door beyond which it biocked up. 
This only served to augment the fury of the mob, who saw in it a gun 
loaded with grape and prepared for their reception. Boucher, Reine, 
and Mouchet had it removed by the free use of the axe, and carried 
to the bottom of the staircase, where it remained till the palace was 
evacuated. 

Treating the Tuileries as a town carried by assault, and overthrow- 
ing everything that was opposed to their passage, the invading masses 
penetrated to the salle called the (il-de-Boeuf, whose doors were 
closed, and to which they clamorously demanded admittance. The 
king, Madame Elisabeth in tears, three of the ministers, and a few 
officers, soldiers, and attendants were in the room. Acloque reached 
the same room with a reinforcement by a back door, and, rushing into 
the king’s arms, begged him to show himself to the people, and de- 
clared that he would perish if he was subjected to insult. At the same 
moment one of the panels of the door gave way, and pikes, sticks, and 
bayonets were thrust through at those who stood before their sove- 
reign. “Sire!” said one of his defenders, “fear nothing.” “I am 
not afraid,” replied the monarch. “ Place your hand on my heart; it 
is pure.” He then gave orders to let the people in. The Chasseur 
Fontaine drew the bolt below, a Swiss drew the one above, and in a 
moment the mob filled the room. The king was led into the recess of 
a window to avoid the crush. “ What do you want?” he said, with 
great calmness. “I am your king. I have never infringed the con- 
stitution.” The only reply was, “ Down with Monsieur Veto! Au 
diable le Veto!” accompanied by insulting threats. One man even 

ut himself in an attitude as if to run the king through the body. 

hat horrible emblem—the heart reeking from the shambles—was 
there, as were also the other frightful trophies previously exhibited 
before the Legislative Assembly. Among the confused cries that 
echoed through the room, one seems to have been heard over others: 
“ The recal of the patriot minister. He must sign it. We will not 
go till he does!” 
The Salle de ]’(Eil-de-Beeuf remained for nearly an hour the theatre 
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of an indescribable tumult, “ the most inoffensive disposition prevail- 
ing,” according to M. Louis Blanc, “over the strangest disorder.” 
At length the butcher Legendre apostrophised the king as “ Mon- 
sieur,” declared that he was deceitful and perfidious, and began to read 
a petition replete with threats and falsehoods. The king replied that 
he would do whatever the constitution and the decrees bade him do. 
This only excited new clamours of “A bas le Roi!” “Au diable le 
Veto!’ But having put on a red cap handed to him by the indefa- 
tigable Mouchet, the clamours changed to loud po ere and were 
succeeded by shouts of “ Vive la Nation !” “ Vive la Liberté!’ and even 
of “ Vive le Roi!’’ The king also took a sword, decorated with flowers, 
from the hands of a woman, but nothing could extract from him a 
promise that he would withdraw his vetos upon the transportation of 
the priests and the formation of the camp of twenty thousand. On 
this point he remained firm. 

But this very firmness caused the situation to remain the same. 
There was no solution for it but to get the king away, and he was 
counselled to withdraw. “ No,” he said, “I am well here; I will re- 
main where Iam.” <A National Guard passed him a glass of wine. 
* People of Paris,” he said, “I drink your health and that of the 
French nation!” In the mean time, several deputies had, by extraor- 
dinary exertions, obtained access to the room. One of them, Isnard, 
raised upon the shoulders of some of the guards, addressed the mob, 
and endeavoured to prevail upon the populace to withdraw. An even- 
ing sitting of the Assembly had been opened, in which the members 
of the Right denounced the pressure to which the monarch was sub- 
jected, and demanded aid, while the Left asserted more clamorously 
that he could not be safer than among his people. A young oflicer of 
artillery, “ Captain’”’ Bonaparte, was walking to and fro at the same 
time, his arms crossed, with a few friends in the crowd, which was at 
every moment increasing in numbers from the report having spread 
over Paris that the Tuileries were in the possession of the people, 
suppressing his indignation, and intimating that with a few great guns 
he would soon sweep the canaille away. It is a remarkable fact that 
in none of the modern revolutions in Paris—those that attended upon 
the overthrow of Louis XVI., of Charles X., or of Louis Philippe— 
has the effect of resistance upon the French populace been tried. The 
fusillade that inaugurated the new Empire was rather a matter of pre- 
caution than an act of defence. Does the problematic result of such 
a display of vigour remain yet to be tried? 

Pétion, the Mayor of Paris, did not arrive till after the king had been 
for two hours at the mercy of the mob. He had then, he afterwards 
said, to leave his dinner only half consumed. He found the monarch 
with the red cap on his head. 

“ Sire,” he said, “1 have only this moment heard of the position in 
which you are placed.” 

“That is rather surprising,” indignantly observed the outraged 
monarch, “ considering that it has now lasted two hours.” 

After some further explanations, Pétion endeavoured to prevail 
upon the mob to retire; but without any effect. They still claimed 
the withdrawal of the vetos; and one fair young man told the king, 
to his face, that unless he yielded he should perish. Pétion then 
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mounted upon a chair and addressed the mob, while Champion and a 
few other municipal officers, taking off their scarfs, shook them in 
the air, leading the way, in order te induce the people to follow. 
They did so, but slowly, murmuring that their demands had not 
been conceded. This was at the very moment that a deputation of 
twenty-four arrived from the Assembly. The representatives took their 
places, after some words of condolence, by the side of the king, and 
the guard being enabled to form a kind of passage, the monarch wes 
got out to the “Salle du let de Parade,’ and was enabled to make his 
escape thence by a side door. “Son supplice,” says M. Ternauxr, 
“était fim.” 

The trials to which the queen had been subjected did not cease quite 
so soon. It had required the use of actual force, when she heard that 
the king was exposed to the outrages of the populace, to prevent 
Marie Antoinette joining her husband. It was only when she was 
made to understand that her presence, by exciting the king, would cer- 
tainly endanger his lite, that she consented to go with her family and 
several ladies of the court into the Salle de Conseil. She was protected 
there by the Bataillon des Filles Saint-Thomas, and was apostrophised 
by Santerre, who exhibited her and the prince-royal to the mob. The 
latter had, like the king, been decorated with the red cap, till Santerre 
himself, taking pity on the prince, said, “ Take the cap off that child, 
he is too warm.” Michelet relates that a woman having grossly 
insulted the queen, Marie Antoinette replied in a few words, so full 
of dignity, that the woman, taken aback, began to weep. But M. 
Ternaux says Michelet does not add that Santerre denounced the 
woman as drunk. After the king had been set at liberty, the brave 
Champion and some other municipal officers went to the queen’s 
succour, and at half-past eight she was enabled to join the king. 
When they met they threw themselves into one another’s arms, and 
wept bitterly. The deputies were much affected, and Merlin de Thion- 
ville wept also. But recovering himself, he said, “ 1 weep; yes, madame 
—I weep over the misfortunes of a sensitive and beautiful lady—of a 
mother; but it is not for the queen. I hate queens and kings: that 
is my religion.” 

Petion 1s said to have displayed more energy than he had manifested 
in any other part of the day in clearing the palace, and this accom- 
plished, he repaired to the Assembly to report occurrences and explain 
his conduct. The Assembly was, as usual, in a state of great excite- 
ment. This was kept up by statements, bruited abroad, that the king 
had spoken of “ my people,’’ instead of the “ French people.” The 
Bishop of Colmar having also claimed a deputation to watci over the 
royal prince, the Mountain at once denounced the project as an insult 
to the nation. Pétion made an explanation, but his emotion was 80 
great that he could only speak in detached sentences. At length, after 
much recrimination, the meeting broke up, to which Michelet or Louis 
Blanc, according to M. Ternaux, make no allusion. 

From that day forth the popular masses knew the way to the 
Tuileries, and they were destined to enter upon it soon to overthrow 
the throne of Louis XV1., and after that to dictate their imperious 
will to the Convention. “Everything,” Ternaux remarks, “ holds 
together, and events follow upon one another in time of revolution with 
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an inexorable logic. The Girondins, who had saluted the first ap- 
nce of this new power, that of the street, and of an irresponsible 
mob, with their applause, will soon learn at their expense that it is 
written in the Gospel of Christ: ‘He who draws the sword shall 
rish by the sword.’ History has consecrated the words of Holy 
rit with that immutable law of human policy, ‘He who calls the 
street to his aid shall perish by the street.’ ” 

The Ministry of the Interior and the Department of Paris con- 
certed together the same evening as to the measures to be adopted to 
ensure the tranquillity of the capital, as also to determine who had 
been wanting in their duty at so portentous a time. The Constitu- 
tionals also exhibited a praiseworthy courage in denouncing the rebels 
in the Assembly ; but their eloquence in a just cause was treated with 
insolence and derision. A letter was read from the king, and simply 
handed over to the Council of Twelve. But notwithstanding the 
brutal treatment of the Constitutional party by the “ Mountain,” the 
Assembly was obliged, upon the summons of the Council-General of 
the Department, to pass a decree forbidding armed bodies of citizens 
—— themselves before the authorities. They did not separate, 

owever, without making an attempt to force upon the king the 
demands made the day before by the populace in arms ; but the Moun- 
tain failed in carrying its motion. 

All the good citizens of Paris were, at the same time, profoundly 
affected by the events of the 20thof June. The National Guard was 
especially. indignant at the position in which it had been placed. 
Pétion and Sergent were not only insulted, but even ill treated. The 
Mountain was prepared on the evening of the 21st to make capital out 
of the incident, when the arrival of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine 
was announced. The report turned out untrue; but it had extended 
even to the palace, where the young prince, seeing his mother ter- 
rified, asked with touching simplicity, “ Mamma, is not yesterday over 
yet °” 

Pétion had been insulted the same day on presenting himself at the 
Tuileries. The “chef de bataillon,’ Roland de Montjourdain, was 
made responsible for this eighteen months later, and paid for his loyalty 
on the scaffold. The mayor, however, obtained an audience from the 
king, in which he attempted to prove the constitutionality of the 
events of the preceding day. The king argued the matter with the 
mayor in person, and contested that the rere ty had not done 
what was in its power to prevent so great a scandal. The mayor in- 
sisting, the king at length bade him hold his tongue, and turned his 
back upon him. Pétion was obliged to withdraw. The queen is re- 
ported to have said to M. Reederer: 

“'M. Roederer, do you not think that the king was rather hasty? It 
may, perhaps, do him an injury.” 

“] think, madame, that no one will permit himself to doubt that 
the king has a right to bid a man to hold his tongue who speaks with- 
out listening.” 

The mayor had not, indeed, finished with his tribulations. On his 
return home, he found letters from the Council of the Department, 
Summoning him to account for his conduct, and from the Minister of 
the Interior, requesting him to take steps to ensure tranquillity in the 
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capital. Roederer also announced that the troops would be assembled 
next day, and that the Parisians must be taught that the king ought 
to be free in his own palace, so that no excuse should be left to him 
to seek an asylum elsewhere. The mayor thus found himself under 
the necessity of sending forth an address on the 22nd, which met with 
but a very mediocre success. The faubourgs were by this time no 
more comes to trouble themselves with proclamations from the 
Municipality than they were with laws or decrees from the Assembly. 
The Section called des Quinze-Vingts took the lead in admitting alt 
without distinction of sex or rank, to its deliberations, and openly 
avowing the failure of the last movement, resolved upon another. 
The same kind of meetings were held in the charnel-house of the 
parish of Sainte-Marguerite, and attended by men, women, and chil- 
dren. The 25th of June was named as the day of action. 

Louis XVI. presented a dignified and calm front to the fury of the 

pulace. On the 22nd he issued a proclamation, in which he avowed 

imself prepared for an overthrow of the monarchy; but he declared, 
at the same time, that while ready to sacrifice himself, he would not 
prostitute his hereditary responsibilities to popular violence. The 
revolutionary party received this noble and well-meant missive as a 
declaration of war, and a placard to that effect was stuck up between 
it and the mayor’s address. The attention of the Assembly was called 
to this placard, in which the sword of justice was summoned to strike 
off the head of the monarch, so that his punishment might serve as 
an example to all tyrants, and which even Pétion himself designated 
as “frightful;” but they contented themselves with passing it over to 
the Council of Twelve, and it was never heard of again. It cannot be 
said that in the case of the revolution of 1792 coming events did not 
cast their shadow before them. 

An act was obtained, however, from the Legislative Body adding 
nothing to the powers that previously existed, but which was favour- 
ably received by the Department of Paris as a basis upon which to 
exact a strict execution of the laws. Roederer, who was superior to 
the mayor as procureur-general-syndic, wrote to Pétion, recommend- 
ing the dismissal of Ramainvilliers as inefficient. Pétion was delighted 
with the alternative, as he fancied that it threw all the responsibility 
of recent events upon the commandant of the National Guard. He 
was, however, soon disabused by a letter from the department, asking, 
in reply to an impudent letter from himself, that he would send in his 
report, and that what the law prescribes would be done. The attitude 
assumed = the department was so energetic, and it was so manifestly 
determined upon a full investigation of the circumstances that had 
contributed to the sad scenes of the too infamous 20th of June, that 
Pétion felt at last obliged to explain himself, which he did in a memoir 
entitled “ Conduite tenue par le Maire de Paris 4]’occasion des Evéne- 
ments du 20 Juin 1792.” This absurd apology ended by saying, 
“ Not a citizen received a wound in all this great fermentation. That 
is the greatest praise that can be given to the Municipality. Let us 
return thanks to the Supreme Being!’ This contest between the 
department and the Municipality did not, however, cease till one of 
them fell to the ground. 

The Assembly went on in the mean time with the two obnoxious 
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measures, which were never lost sight of. They were reproduced 
under a new form, and with a a on the part of the Assembly to 
the ministers to report what had been done in the matter of the two 
objects which they declared most occupied the minds of all: first, the 
necessity of putting a stop to religious troubles; and secondly, the 
ressing necessity for an army of reserve being placed between the 
Reotier and Paris. This dragged the ministry into the voleano of the 
revolutionary party. To anticipate the formation of bands of sans- 
culottes, Lajard, minister of war, proposed the formation of a camp at 
Soissons of forty-two new battalions of voluntary National Guard. 
The Minister of Justice sent in a report declaring that religious 
troubles had virtually ceased. The Minister of the Interior declared 
that the existing laws against disturbers of the peace were not efli- 
cacious, and said that it lay with the legislature to render them so. 

The 25th passed over without any demonstration, save a letter to 
the Assembly from Santerre, “ commandant du bataillon des enfans- 
trouvés,” who declared that the faubourg would only march against 
the enemies of the Assembly, and a manifestation on the part of 
Gonchon, who asked permission to appear before the Assembly in 
order to show that it was those who declaimed most against the 
events of the 20th who had been exerting themselves to get up a new 
movement. ‘Tactics ever in operation in Paris. 

In the mean time, La Fayette was at his camp at Bavay when the 
news arrived of the events of the 20th of June. It was in vain that 
the veteran, Marshal Luckner, told him that the Jacobins would cut off 
his head ; he was determined to go at once to Paris. He arrived on 
the 28th of June, and at once presented himself before the Assembly. 
The violences committed at the Tuileries, he said, had excited the 
alarm and indignation of all good citizens, and particularly of the 
army. He had received numerous addresses to that effect, which he 
laid upon the table. He then demanded the punishment of the insti- 
gators as guilty of high treason, and the protection of the king and 
constitution. The opposition of the Mountain declared itself by a 
motion of inquiry, if General La Fayette had leave of absence and 
right of petition; but it was beaten on this occasion by 339 to 234. 
Unfortunately, the Constitutional party did not follow up its victory. 
The petitions of La Fayette were passed over to the Council of Twelve, 
which was the same thing as if they had been put under the table. 

From the Assembly La Fayette went to the Tuileries, where he was 
received with enthusiasm by the National Guard, but, unfortunately, 
with distrust by the king. When he had withdrawn, Madame Elisa- 
beth observed: “ We ought to forget the past and throw ourselves 
with confidence into the arms of the only man who can save the king 
and his family.’”” Whereupon the queen replied : “ Better perish than 
be saved by La Fayette and the Constitutionals.” 

All sections of the Mountain now united to overthrow the common 
enemy. Brissoh and Robespierre advocated the necessity of punish- 
ing La Fayette’s insolence, as they termed it, and striking him down 
as guilty of treason. A small coup-d’état was, in the mean time, con- 
cocted by the Constitutionals. The king was to review the legion com. 
manded by Acloque, the most resolute of the party, on the 29th. La 
Fayette was to address it, and, winning them over, was to proceed to 
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action—but whether against the Assembly or the club of Jacobings 
was not determined. Add to this, the queen persisted in her hostility 
to the Constitutionals, and caused the plot to fail. Even a modified 
attempt to induce the National Guard to march boldly upon the chief 
seat of disorder failed just as signally. 

La Fayette, discouraged, left Paris for the army on the 30th of 
June, forty-eight hours after his arrival. His reign was over, and was 
succeeded by that of Pétion ; but this latter was destined to have a 
still more ephemeral duration, and to conclude in a more fearful 
catastrophe: exile and the dungeons of the stranger awaited the one ; 
outlawry, the anguish of an incessant proscription and solitary suicide, 
attended upon the other. 

A new reign had, however, been inaugurated; the mob was dic- 
tating its will to royalty and to the national representation. The 
spirit of revolt was already beginning to be systematised. As in all 
similar instances, people invoked the constitution when it served their 
interests, and discarded it when it was opposed to them. Legality 
was utterly stifled by the clubs and demagogue journals. Law was a 
dead letter, interpreted just as any one liked, or altogether discarded 
and trampled under foot. In the Assembly, the Mountain, or revolu- 
tionary party, ruled with a tyrannical sway. 

It is needless to relate the last attempts made by a few courageous 
men to stay the revolutionary flood, and the scandalous scenes of 
which the Legislative Assembly became daily the theatre. We will 
only glance at such as had a decisive influence upon the march of 
events. 

The departure of La Fayette brought about open war between the 
Girondists and the Mountain. The Right remained silent, whilst the 
Left frenzied itself in denunciations of the generals. If the Righi 
ventured to urge that the clubs were dangerous, that the Jacobins 
were fomenting new insurrections, they were put down with a high 
hand. “The Jacobins are calumniated,” the Left would shout. “ Let 
the Assembly busy itself with its own concerns, and not with those of 
the popular societies !”’ 

It was at this crisis that Dupont de Nemours and the advocate 
Guillaume (afterwards cast into prison during the Reign of Terror, 
but, being forgotten in his dungeon, he survived the fearful epoch) 
appeared before the bar with the petition of the twenty thousand 
against the Parisian Municipality and the commandant of the National 
Guard for their conduct on the 20th of June. It was afterwards, in 
the Reign of Terror, enough to have signed this petition to be num- 
bered with the proscribed. The Left replied to it by disbanding the 
staff of the Parisian National Guard, inasmuch as many of its officers 
were opposed to the principles of its commandant and in favour of 
such as were constitutional. Thuriot Lacroix, Mailhe, and the Cor- 
sican Aréna, were the chief speakers, and the Mountain carried the 
day. On the 2nd of July, Terrier Monciel, minister of the interior, 
was summoned before the Assembly, and scandalously abused. Isnard, 
one of the fiery Left, exclaimed: “ They ask where are the traitors; 
well, there is one.’ ‘And he pointed to the minister, who was like- 
wise subjected to personal ill treatment by the party who especially 
advocated “ extreme liberty.” 
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The king, it will be remembered, had opposed his veto to Servan’s 
roposition for establishing a camp at Paris, but had consented to 
forty-two new battalions being raised and encamped at Soissons. 
Several municipalities went on not the less raising their contingents 
and expediting them towards the capital. The Left decreed the mea- 
sures to be taken for the reception of the Federals actually marching 
towards the capital. The king most inconsiderately lent his sanction 
to the decree. ‘The battalions are on the way,” it was said to the 
king and to the Assembly, “and it is necessary to regulate this viola- 
tion of the law, since it cannot be prevented.” 

It was the practice to prefer all documents and reports, especially 
of a ministerial nature, to the Council of Twelve. On the 30th of 
June, Pastoret and Jean Debry presented, in the name of the said 
council, a general view of the situation of things, founded upon these 
documents, with a series of measures to be adopted in case of danger 
arising to the country. These measures were all adopted by the 
Mountain after a prolonged and bitter struggle. The army of the 
North had retreated from Belgium upon Lille and Valenciennes after 
firing the suburbs of Courtrai, and the Mountain was not in the best 
of temper, when the Girondist Vergniaud addressed to the Assembly 
that famous discourse which struck down a king, who was an honest 
man although weak and undecided, who held blood in horror, and who 
at the last moment, rather than shed such, delivered himself up to his 
enemies. According to the fierce and uncompromising denunciator 
of royalty, it was to the king that they were indebted for all the evils 
that had accumulated on their heads or that they had to apprehend. 
He concluded by declaring the country in danger, and the ministers 
responsible for the king’s Stenting the people. This address was re- 
ceived with tremendous applause ; it was ordered to be printed and 
circulated in the departments—only that what the orator had put in 
a categorical or hypothetical form, it was resolved, upon the motion 
of Cambon, should “ placed in the simple affirmative—that is to say, 
that steps suggested to be taken if such and such an event occurred 
were to be taken as if the event had really occurred ! 

Mathieu Dumas replied without effect to Vergniaud, and amidst 
the most violent opposition and constant interruptions. Torné, Bisho 
of Cher, advocated the safety of the people as the only law, and the 
Assembly reserved to itself the right of declaring the country in 
danger without regard to the royal sanction, at which declaration all 
powers would be constituted en permanence, the National Guard called 
out, and every man, French or stranger, not wearing the tricolored 
cockade could be put to death. There was a wonderful depth of 
cowardice betrayed in such an enactment. It indicated that every 
man was afraid of his neighbour. 

It has been said of the French, by one who was no flatterer of 
people or parties, that they partake of the character of the monkey and 
the tiger ; and the scene enacted at the Assembly on the 7th of July, 
and immortalised under the name of the “ Baiser Lamourette,” or 
Lamourette’s kissing incident, would certainly vindicate the cynical 
aspersion. Lamourette, Bishop of Lyons, rose upon that occasion, 
and, with a mild unctuous voice, declared that at the moment that 
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measures were being proposed to save the country the best thing to 
do would be to cut off all chances of danger by the root, by a general 
union of parties—of free men equally op to feudalism and to 
anarchy. When foreign countries saw ce united they would 
hesitate, and France would be saved. 

A prey to an indescribable enthusiasm, in the extreme pleasure of a 
loophole to their fears having suddenly presented itself, the whole 
Assembly rose up; the Left descended towards the Right, the Right 
stepped forward to meet the Left. Jancourt embraced Merlin ; Dumas, 
Basire ; Albitte, Ramond ; Gensonné, Calvat; Gentz, Chabot; those 
most hostile to one another shook hands and fraternised. Even 
Pastoret and Condorcet, who that very morning had exchanged the 
most acrimonious epithets in their respective journals, fell into one 
another’s arms! The king himself was sent for to participate in the 
universal joy, and to complete the touching seene. Shouts of “ Vive 
le Roi” mingled with those of “ Vive la Nation,” and enthusiasm was 
at its culminating point. 

Alas! the illusion was but of brief duration. The factions were no 
longer open to conciliation. The leaders of the Jacobins— Danton, 
Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, and others—designated the “ Baiser 
Lamourette” as the kiss of Judas, and the whole scene became a 
matter of ridicule. An attempt on the part of the Couneil-General 
of the Department to depose the mayor, Pétion, and the procureur, 
Manuel, sufficed to arouse all the most virulent passions of old. This 
deposition had been demanded on account of the part taken by these 
two officials in the invasion of the Tuileries on the 20th of June. The 
king referred the question to the Assembly, which was no longer m 
the same temper as it had been in the morning, when, according to 
Roederer, “the revolution had been consummated by the Baiser La- 
mourette.” News had arrived that the Royalists had occupied Jaleés 
and the chateau of Bannes. The ery of the country in danger was 
once more raised. The ministers gave in their resignation. The sans- 
culottes appeared at the bar, many of them with their shovels on their 
shoulders and their hods on their backs. Masuyer, the Girondist (who 
was condemned to death the 29 Ventose, An II.), denounced the 
Council of the Justices of Peace as a “tribunal de sang.” On the 
12th a royal message confirmed the suspension of the mayor and of 
the procureur. Delfau, Dalmas, Daverhoult (a Belgian colonel, who, 
disgusted at the violence of the Mountain, withdrew from the Assembly, 
and shot himself in consequence of the events of the 10th of August), 
and a few other Girondists, supported the king, but the Assembly 
decreed the suspension to be removed. 

The next day, the 14th, the festival of the “ Federation” was cele- 
brated. Pétion appeared in triumph, dragging, as it were, Louis X V1. 
behind his car. It was the last in which royalty appeared before it 
fell under the demagogue axe. The Marseillais who were among the 
Federals had sent in an address, which was the programme for the 10th 
of August. “An hereditary royalty,” it said, “ consecrated in favour 
of a perjured race, is a privilege subversive of liberty ;” and it added, 
“let the executive power be named and deposed by the people, like all 
the other functionaries.” Martin of Marseilles denounced the address 
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as the work of a faction, but'in vain. The king appeared on the altar 
of the country, in the words of Madame de Staél, like a victim volun- 
tarily presenting himself to the sacrifice. All the honours of the day 
were given to Pétion—the real king of the moment. ‘“ Pétion or death !” 
was shouted on all sides, inscribed on the banners, or written in chalk 
on the hats. The very same day,a year afterwards, the same populace 
were shouting, “ Death to Pétion!” So much for mob popularity. 

The Jacobins, aware that La Fayette stood in the way of their 
designs, sought to bring him under the ban of public accusation. The 
arrival of Marshal Luckner presented them with the wished-for oppor- 
tunity. It was eliminated from the marshal that La Fayette had 
wished to march the army to Paris, to the assistance of the king in 
danger. A temporary invasion of the gardens of the Tuileries by the 
insurgents, whose delight it was to sing to the queen, 


Madame Veto avait promis,” = 
De faire egorger tout Paris, 


put a stop to the proceedings on the 21st of July, but they were re- 
sumed the next day, and continued on the 28th, by which time a letter 
had come from La Fayette, denying the charge in the most explicit 
manner. Marshal Luckner was also obliged to retract his statement. 

The Assembly had declared the country in danger on the 11th of 
July, but the decree was not publicly promulgated till the 22nd and 
23rd, on which days it was announced by the ominous discharge of 
— on the Pont-Neuf at six o’clock in the morning. Drums were 

at, processions paraded the streets, and temporary amphitheatres, 
decorated with the tricolor flag and crowns of oak-leaves, were 
raised to enrol volunteers. Robespierre and Danton declared that 
before troubling themselves with repelling the enemy that was with- 
out, “the traitor whose existence threatened the tranquillity of France 
must be punished.” The Federals from the departments seconded 
this revolutionary programme, and openly demanded the deposition of 
the king. A central council of Federals was constituted, which soon 
became a focus of insurrection, where even the decrees of the Assembly 
were disregarded. 

On the 26th of July a popular banquet was organised in the ruins 
of the Bastille, in the hopes of fomenting an insurrection. Santerre, 
Lazouski, Fournier the American, Vaugeois, Westermann, Carra, 
Guillaume, and other chiefs of the insurrection, were assembled at the 
public-house called the Golden Sun, opposite to the Bastille. A pro- 
ject of attack upon the Tuileries was discussed, but Mandat, com- 
mandant of the National Guard, having collected some six or seven 
thousand men for the defence of the place, Pétion deemed it wise to 
announce that every precaution had been taken, and the insur- 
gents had better disperse, which they did, after dancing a few civic 
dances and singing as many revolutionary songs. The plot failed, 
but it left a new sore behind it. The Assembly decreed the next 
day the establishment of a council of surveillance to assist the 
Municipality, which, established after the 10th of August, filled the 
prisons with pretended suspicious persons, and had them massacred 
on the 2nd of September. ‘“ Demagogy,’’ says M. Mortimer Ternaux, 
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“invariably proceeds after one fashion ; it begins by lying and calum- 
niating, and it ends by imprisonments and assassinations.” 

Pétion and Manuel had been for a long time past busy organising 
the tumultuous and disordered Sections of Paris. A central office of 
correspondence was established on the 17th of July by a municipal 
decree for the Forty-eight Sections. It held its meetings at the 
Hotel de Ville. Forty-eight deputies had to attend every day to 
communicate what had passed in their Sections, and to hear what had 
been adopted by the others. Thirty-two Sections responded at once 
to the municipal appeal. Others only joined later. Thus a new 
power, without rules, responsibility, or guarantee, was established in 
the city, and that without the concurrence of the Assembly or of the 
Executive. Worse than all, they arrogated to themselves the right 
of speaking in the name of the people of Paris. Thanks to the 
establishment of this central office, the revolutionary movement was 
generalised. If an insurrectionary movement manifested itself in one 
Section, it was as quickly adopted and often amplified by the remainder. 
The Section of the Lombards, for example, advocated the formation of a 
camp at Paris, and not only was the question of forfeiture of the 
crown discussed, but Robespierre took the lead in his club or section 
of the Rue Saint-Honoré, in debating what kind of government should 
succeed that of the king. 

We shall see as we proceed that a most remarkable retributive 
justice awaited the greater number of the originators and actors in 
the revolution of 1792. The fate of most of the commissaries of 
Sections, who, next after the club of Jacobins, played the most im- 
portant part in instigating insurrection and murder, was peculiarly 
remarkable in this point of view—one which we have not seen eli- 
minated before. There were, it must be kept in mind, only three com- 
missaries to each Section. Few but were arrested at one time or other 
by the terrible Committee of Public Safety, at the head of which was 
the secret yet powerful conspirator Robespierre, and to which the Con- 
vention had delegated its sovereign powers. Deltroit, commissary for 
the Section of the Louvre, was guillotined in company with Robespierre 
himself under the number 2665. Dervieux, an advocate and commissary 
for the Section of the “ Postes,” perished the same day as No. 2697. 
Hébert, journalist, was guillotined. as No. 505, when thirty-five years of 

L’Huillier, a solicitor, committed suicide at Sainte-Pélagie. He 
was one of the three representatives of the terrible Section of Maucon- 
seil. Jéréme, Section Arcis, suffered as an accomplice of Robespierre. 
Faro, an artist, Section Poissonniére, was guillotined as No. 2673, at 
thirty-one years of age; and Pelletier, wine-merchantof the same Section, 
met the same fate, as No. 2671. Individuals were, indeed, only known 
as numbers on the scaffold. Bernard, a married priest of Sainte-Mar- 
guerite, Section Montreuil, was decapitated as No. 2645; Turlot, of 
the same Section, as No. 2738. This is the second instance of two 
commissaries out of three having perished on that scaffold which they 
so materially assisted in raising. Simon, shoemaker, of the Section 
Thé&tre Frangais, gaoler and preceptor to Louis XVII., was guillo- 
tined under No. 2650. Gobeau, solicitor, Section Croix Rouge, 
perished as No. 2648; Bigaut, artist, Section Sainte-Geneviéve, as 
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No. 2667. Mercier, bookseller, Section of the Gobelins, was guillo- 
tined as No. 2676. Thus, of eighty-two persons who figured at the 
Hotel de Ville on the nights of the 9th and 10th of August as com- 
missaries of Sections, eleven perished on the scaffold, and three others 
came to an untimely end. 

The arrival of the battalion of Marseillais at Charenton on the 
29th of July had a marked influence upon the progress of events. 
M. Ternaux describes these so-called Marseillais as “des bandits 
émérites,” expedited by the revolutionary societies of the South to 
overthrow the constitution, and plunge France into anarchy and dis- 
order. Even ultra-revolutionary historians, as M. Louis Blanc, calls 
them “intrepid adventurers,” and M. Michelet speaks of some as 
“fait au sang,” “trés endurcis,” “rudes hommes des peuple,” “sans 
peur ni pitié;” and of others as young people “dans leur premier 
accés de fureur et de fanaticisme,” “ vouées au vertige, telles qu’on 
n’en voit guére de pareilles que sous ce violent climat.” The national 
hymn called “ La Marseillaise’’ had nothing to do with these banditti ; 
it was improvised at Strasburg by Rouget de Lisle, and was first 
chanted at the house of the mayor Dietrich, who was afterwards 
executed upon the declaration of two apostate priests, Philibert 
Simond and Euloge Schneider, both of vt soon followed their 
victim to the scaffold. 

Two young Marseillais, Rebecqui and Barbaroux, who had been 
some time in Paris, went forth to meet the battalion accompanied by 
Fournier, the American. Rebecqui drowned himself in the port of 
Marseilles to escape the “ sbires” of the Committee of Public Safety ; 
Barbaroux was guillotined at Bordeaux; after being taken out of a 
ditch where he lay wounded in an attempt to shoot himself. A plan 
was concocted, the details of which are given by M. Ternaux from 
the “ Mémoires de Barbaroux,” to invade the Tuileries the next day ; 
but it failed on the 30th as it had failed on the 26th, from the auxi- 
liaries not coming to their posts. The Marseillais, about five hun- 
dred and sixteen in number, were only received by two hundred 
Federals, and some couple of dozen Parisians with pikes and cutlasses. 
They were, however, further welcomed by a group of Jacobins on the 
ruins of the Bastille, and afterwards refreshed at a cabaret in the 
Champs Elysées. Unfortunately, some grenadiers of the battalion of 
National Guard, Filles Saint-Thomas, were dining at a traiteur’s close 
by, and a quarrel ensued, in which several were grievously wounded 
and one killed. Thus did the Marseillais inaugurate their first day in 
Paris! The matter was brought before the Assembly, but as usual 
denied and scouted by the Mountain. 

On the 2nd of August the Marseillais presented themselves before 
the Assembly to notify their arrival in an official manner, and to 
demand vengeance against their adversaries. At the same tumultuous 
assembly a crowd of men and women invaded the bar, declaring that 
one hundred and seventy Federals had been poisoned at Soissons, and 
seven hundred sent to the hospitals. The act, they averred, had been 
committed by the “ aristocrats,’’ and they added, “ If we had only ex- 
terminated them to the very last at the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, it would have been now completed, and the country would not 
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be in danger!” Next day it was ascertained that not one Federal had 
been poisoned, and that the rumour had originated from some broken 
glass hots become accidentally mixed with the bread. 

E hing, indeed, was now trouble, anarchy, and confusion in the 
Assembly, in Paris, and all over France. Serious disorders manifested 
themselves in every direction. It was under such circumstances that 
appeared the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, declaring 
it to be the intention of the Emperor of Austria and of the King of 
Prussia to vindicate the rights of royalty in France, to re-establish 
order, and, if opposed, to punish summarily the guilty. M. Ternaux 
denounces the manifesto as “a signal monument of folly.” It certainly 
was not wise, for the Austrians and Prussians not having been able to 
carry out their programme, their intervention materially affected the 
safety of the king and queen. But had Providence ordained otherwise, 
and they had succeeded, the lives of the king and queen would have 
been saved, royalty and constitutionalism re-established on a sound 
basis, anarchy and rebellion put down, and myriads of lives afterwards 
sacrificed on the field of battle and the scaffold have been spared. It 
was not, therefore, in its intentions, at all events, so bad as French 
historians—even to M. Ternaux—unite to represent it to have been. 

The king addressed the Assembly, declaring that he remained faith- 
ful to the constitution, that he would not receive the law from 
foreigners, and that he would maintain with his last breath the national 
independence. He even implored the love of his people, but the 
Mountain had no sympathy. Pétion appeared at the head of a depu- 
tation from the central committee of the Sections, demanding “ the 
dismissal of the chief of the executive power.” The address was re- 
ferred to an extraordinary commission, and the Assembly now first 
began to be seriously damaged in the opinion of the insurgents. This 
feeling of exasperation was further increased by their dismissing the 
celebrated decree Mauconseil (one of the Sections of Paris), which 
declared Louis XVI. to be no longer King of the French. It is 
another remarkable instance of retributive justice that the only two 
persons who signed this decree—Lechenard, president, and Bergot, 
secretary—perished afterwards on the scaffold, one as No. 2787, the 
other as No. 2695. 

On the 4th of August the Section of Gravilliers declared to the 
Assembly that if it would not save the country, they would have to 
take upon themselves that onerous duty! But on the 5th some slight 
signs of reaction manifested themselves. ‘I'he Section of the Biblio- 
théque declared to the Assembly that they took no part in the uncon- 
stitutional decree of the Section Mauconseil and the Section of the 
Arsenal, led by the celebrated chemist Lavoisier, denounced the docu- 
ment as a ridiculous and absurd manifesto, representing the folly of a 
handful of anarchists as the language of a whole population. The 
courage of the Girondists was so enhaneed by this action of two of the 
Sections, that they actually declined to permit the delegates of the 
Sections who approved of the Mauconseil decree and their friends to 
defile before them, and resolved upon admitting only twenty deputies. 
They then separated, says M. Ternaux, proud of this deinbent of in- 
dependence, and believing that they had saved the country ! 

Among the various propositions which emanated from those fertile 
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hotbeds of sedition, the Sections, was one from that of the Gobelins, 
that the Swiss Guard should be dismissed from the Tuileries, and a 
camp formed there instead. The Municipality expressed itself in favour 
of a certain number of citizens belonging to different battalions of the 
National Guard taking their turn of service at the palace. The 
Sections demanded a new staff, that no orders should be obeyed save 
such as came from the civil authority, that the field-pieces belongin 

to the sixty battalions should be distributed among the Sections, an 

that select companies should be suppressed as being contrary to 
equality. Some of the grenadiers had even set an example to the same 
effect by disembarrassing themselves of their epaulets and shakos, and 
hoisting the red cap. One of the most violent of these fanatics, 
Marino, was a victim of the sanguinary drama known as that of the 
“chemises rouges,”’ because its victims were led to the scaffold in a 
dress which had previously been reserved for parricides and regicides. 

The permanence of the Sections, finally conceded in a moment of 
weakness by the Assembly, contributed materially to exalt the fever 
of agitation which had taken possession of the populace of Paris. This 
permanence became the signal for the most frightful anarchy. Decrees 
supposed to represent the opinion of the people were thus passed at 
any hour of day or night, when er ouly two or three conspirators 
were present, who improvised a president and a secretary, or registrar, 
among themselves. When the Jacobins wanted a vote from a Section, 
in order, according to the expression of the day, “la mettre au pas,” 
they despatched emissaries, men without a home, even women and 
children, in order to constitute a majority. “The plébiscites,” M. 
Ternaux says, “ brought to the bar of the national representatives in 
the name of the population of Paris were only vain phantasmagoria, 
prepared by skilful and audacious scene-shifters.”’ 

The Assembly having had the courage to reject the motion for the 
accusation of La Fayette by a majority of 406 against 224, they were 
insulted and grossly maltreated on leaving the Chambers. The next 
day Girardin complained of having been struck by insurgents in red 
caps. 

‘ Where were you struck ?” ironically shouted the Mountain. 

“ Behind,” replied Girardin ; “ do assassins ever strike elsewhere ?”’ 

The proceedings of the Assembly were going on amidst the usual 
_ interruptions, exclamations, insults, applause, and howlings, when 
Reederer appeared at the bar to announce that the insurrection was 
ready, and that the Section of Quinze-Vingts had decided that it 
should commence at midnight at the sound of the alarm-bell and the 
beating of drums, if the Assembly had not voted the downfal of the 
monarchy before that time; but at the same time he announced that 

recautions had been taken, and reserves had been established in the 

lace du Carrousel and the Place Louis XV. Mandat declared that 
the National Guard could be depended upon. Pétion assured the 
meeting that he was prepared to bear the responsibility which the law 
imposed upon him, and, thus falsely reassured, the deputies withdrew 
at seven in the evening, leaving the field open to the insurgents. 

Historians have generally itted that the events of the 10th of 
August, 1792, have been more disfigured by misrepresentations than 
any others of ancient or modern times. It has, in the words of 
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Michelet, been buried under falsehoods as deep as many alluvia) 
deposits. We have at least the novelty of following now the details 
accumulated by one who has no regard for the misrepresentations of 
& past, and who fears not to dissipate the monstrous exaggerations 
of the day. 

The sul in command of the National Guard on that day was 
Mandat, formerly a captain of the French Guard ; a brave soldier, aud 
faithful to his oath, he was prepared to defend the inviolability of the 
house and person of the king to death. Unfortunately, he could not 
augment the ordinary service without the authority of the Mayor of 
Paris, and it was with the greatest difficulty that the arch-conspirator 
Pétion was induced to permit any increase in the forces charged with 
ensuring the safety of the approaches to the palace. The troops were 
under the command of Marshal de Boisseau, but he had only under his 
orders nine hundred mounted gendarmerie and about thirty on foot. 
There were no regiments of the line, no cavalry, or artillery in Paris. 
The Swiss, about nine hundred and fifty strong, had their own officers. 
Neither gendarmerie nor National Guard could. be depended upon. 
Pétion was to have a guard of insurgents posted at the mayoralty to 
ses his going out! This had been an understood thing for some 

ays previously. But having gone first to the Hdtel de Ville, he was 
detained by the other members of the Municipality, who insisted upon 
his going to the Tuileries, where his duty called him. Arrived there, 
Mandat inquired abruptly how it was that cartridges were refused to 
the National Guard, whilst they were freely distributed to the Mar- 
seillais? “ Because,” replied the traitor, “ you was not in rule when 
you asked for them.” 

It was a splendid night, and its calmness contrasted strangely with 
the febrile agitation of the populace. The Rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine was illuminated from one end to the other. The Section of 
Quinze-Vingt which deliberated in that street had hoped to gather the 
other Sections around it, but finding by eleven o’clock that this did 
not answer, it entered into communication with the central committee 
at the Hétel de Ville. At midnight, the alarm-bells of the churches 
within the influence of the Sections Gravilliers, Lombards, and Mau- 
conseil, began to ring, and the drums to beat. The “générale” for the 
insurgents, the “rappel’’ for legal resistance. Some battalions of 
troops took their way to the Tuileries, some to the Hétel de Ville, 
others remained in their quarters. There was no order or discipline, 
no head to direct. 

The Sections had assembled at the Hétel de Ville at two in the 
morning. Huguenin, president of Quinze-Vingts, was called to the 
chair ; Tallien was appointed secretary ; Robespierre, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, and Billaud-Varennes did not make their appearance until the 
ensuing day. Danton, who, after the victory, appeared at the head of 
a battalion of Marseillais with a great sword, as if he had been the 
hero of the day, went to bed. Camille Desmouslins followed his 
example. Marat hid himself in a cellar, which had before answered 


mg ys of a place of 7 

andat had posted National Guards at the bridges, to prevent the 
insurgents of the two sides reinforcing one another. The Pont-Neuf 
was entrusted to the battalion of Henry 1V., commanded by Robert. 
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One or two strange-looking insurgents appeared at midnight to fire 
the cannons. They were at wong. aerte Soon ‘anna however, 
three municipal officers, with their scarfs, Osselin, Hu, and Baudouin, 
came with orders signed by Cousin, president of the Council-General, 
to give up the guns and the prisoners. Osselin, a lawyer, was exe- 
cuted on the 28th June, 1794; Hu, a grocer, was imprisoned; Bau- 
douin had the good sense to withdraw from interference in political 
matters, and thus probably saved himself from a just retribution. 

The Assembly had met at eleven o’clock at night under the pre- 
sidency of Pastoret, to receive deputations from the Sections and from 
the Municipality. Pétion, disliking his situation at the Tuileries, had 
urged his friends to claim him, and the word had gone abroad that 
“the life of the mayor was in danger.”” Even the Municipality inter- 
fered in his favour, and demanded that the Assembly should, to deliver 
him from his enemies, summons him totheir bar. Pétion himself was 
all the time quietly promenading in the gardens of the Tuileries. He 
had re-entered the palace when the message came summoning him to 
the Assembly, to his great delight. He declared in his “ Memoirs,” 
that had he remained in the Tulleriee he would have been assassinated. 
Such an idea must have originated only in conscious guilt. Yet it 
was inscribed on one of the flags that floated from the dome of the 
palace after the victory, “Here the Mayor of Paris was about to be 
assassinated on the night of the 9th to the 10th.” 

The royal family were, in the mean time, a prey to the most frightful 
anxiety at the Tuileries. All etiquette had Soom dispensed with, and 
they had assembled in the council-chamber waiting for news, the 
queen and Madame Elisabeth seated upon stools. At four in the 
morning Madame Elisabeth opened a shutter, and exclaimed, “ Sister, 
come and see the break of day!” Marie Antoinette took a seat at 
the window to contemplate the sun rising the last time on royalty; 
by a sad occurrence, the sky, too, was of a blood-red colour. 

Mandat, leaving the Tuileries in charge of La Chesnaye, second in 
command, started for the Hétel de Ville a little after five in the 
morning. Arrived there, he presented himself before the Council- 
General, presided over by Cousin, and there he was at once accused, 
by assuming a defensive attitude, of being the cause of the existing 
seems He was then forcibly conducted into the presence of 

uguenin and his fellow-conspirators. Here he was summoned to 
order his forces to retire, whic he refusing to do, Santerre was ap- 
pointed provisional commander-in-chief in his place. It was then 
proposed to imprison the ow? and the Municipality having ob- 
jected, the commissaries of the Sections declared for the first time 
openly that the sovereignty lay with “the people,” and that it re- 
cognised no other power. Huguenin, being president of the Sections, 
thus arrogated to himself, in fact, the sovereign power. The Council- 
General, the Commune, the Municipality, the justices of peace, the 
—. Assembly, National Guard, army, and the king, were reduced 

y the fiat of a handful of conspirators, seated in the Hétel de Ville 
as the representatives of the Sections of Paris, to nonentity! The 
Municipality, on discovering at length the absurd position in which 
they had d themselves, protested, but it was too late. The 
usurpers did not even condescend to notice their recriminations. 
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Happy would it have been for the country if the Assembly had done 
the same towards the conspirators. Mandat was ordered to be re- 
moved to the prison of the “ Abbaye,” for his greater security. The 
miserable wretches who acted as assassins to the commissares took 
the last portion of the order to the letter. They dragged the unfortu- 
nate general down the great staircase that led on to the Place de la 
Gréve, and, just as they were reaching the last steps, they fired a 
pistol right into his head. The shouts of the assassins reached the 
room in which the commissaries sat; they did not even deign to 
notice them. 

The commandant-in-chief of the National Guard slain, the next 
thing the chiefs of the insurrection did was to send the promised 
guard to the traitor Pétion, in order that he might find an excuse for 
not doing his duty. He cumulated, M. Ternaux remarks, the parts 
of Judas and of Pontius Pilate. He went to the Tuileries in the 
evening to give the kiss of peace to Louis XVI.; the next morning 
he declared his incapability to preserve order, and washed his hands of 
the consequences. 

Reinforcements of Swiss Guards had arrived on the morning of the 
8th, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel de Maillardoz. They 
thus numbered now altogether nine hundred and fifty, but they had 
only thirty cartridges each. Louis X VI. was induced to make his 
appearance on the morning of the insurrection on the balcony which 
overlooks the Carrousel, and he was welcomed with shouts of “ Vive le 
Roi!” Descending thence, he visited the posts of the National Guards, 
whence he proceeded into the garden at the very moment that a 
battalion of the Faubourg St. Marceau was defiling past, and who 
grossly insulted him. The king returned from his excursion more 
prostrated than ever. The queen said to Madame Campan on his 
return, “ All is lost ; this review has done more harm than good.”’ 

The insurgents had by this time begun to accumulate, not only in 
the gardens of the Tuileries, but also on the Place du Carrousel. The 
municipal and departmental authorities decided in council that they 
should not be attacked, but that the palace should be defended to the 
last extremity. But when the necessary instructions were given to 
the National Guard they were received with murmurs. The insur- 
0. were also harangued, but in vain. Keederer recommended the 

ing to seek refuge in the bosom of the Assembly. The munici 
officers seconded the recommendation, and the royal family yielded 
after some opposition, more especially on the part of Marie Antoi- 
nette. At half-past eight they started by the gardens of the Tuileries, 
flanked by the Swiss on one side and the National Guard on the 
other. The:ministers, Mesdames de Tourzel and de Lamballe, and 8 
few others, accompanied them. 

The Assembly, in the mean time, had been informed of the murder 
of Mandat, and of the commissaries of Sections having usurped the 
sovereign power. Added to this, news soon came that the insurgents 
had carried the Corps de Garde des Feuillants and assassinated the 
prisoners, among whom was Suleau, a journalist well known for his 
royalist opinions, and who was slain by a virago, Théorigne de Meri- 
court by mame, and who afterwards perished miserably in a mad- 
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house. The heads of the victims were stuck on pikes that the royal 
family might see them from the Terrace des Feuillants. The first 
opposition to the progress of the royal fugitives manifested itself at 
the foot of the terrace, and it increased as the procession proceeded. 
It was with the greatest difficulty, and amidst the gravest perils, that 
they ultimately succeeded in reaching the seats usually occupied by 
the ministers. 

“Tam come here,’’ said Louis XVI., “to avoid a great crime. I 
think that I cannot be in a place of greater safety than among your- 
selves.”’ 

It was decided that for security the royal family should be placed 
in the room, or box (loge), called that of the Logographe, from a 
journal of that name. It was only twelve feet in length and six in 
height, and was situated behind the president’s chair. They remained 
there from ten o'clock in the morning of the 10th of August until 
three on the morning of the 11th, when they were removed to the 
cells of the Convent des Feuillants. 

‘When it was known that the king had left the Tuileries, and taken 
refuge with the Assembly, the National Guard began to disband in 
the court facing the Carrousel. Some went home to their families, 
others joined the insurgents. Santerre, the new commander-in-chief, 
declared that he would direct the combat from the Hétel de Ville. It 
was & wise precautionary measure on his part, at all events. The 
passage of the bridges had been left free by the disorganisation of the 
plan of defence prepared by Mandat. The first column of insurgents 
that arrived on the Carrousel was commanded by Westermann and 
Lefranc. The first was an Alsatian, and, after becoming a general of 
brigade, he perished on the scaffold as No. 567, on the 5th of April, 
1794. Lefranc was a very extraordinary character. He was com- 
promised in the conspiracy of Babeeuf in 1796, and that of Ceracchi 
in 1800. Exiled to the Seychelles, he was made a prisoner of by the 
English, and, returning with the Bourbons, he was implicated in the 
conspiracy called that of the “ Epingle Noire,” and was imprisoned at 
Mont Saint-Michel, whence he was set free at the age of sixty ; but 
his end is not known. 

The defection of the National Guard induced the few that remained 
to defend the palace to withdraw from the first line of defence and 
take up a position within the building itself. The insurgents poured 
into the court and fraternised with the artillerymen who had remained 
by the side of their guns, and who now turned them against the 
palace. The gendarmerie issued forth at the same time with their 
hats on their bayonets, and made common cause with the insurgents. 
There only remained 750 Swiss and about 100 National Guards in the 
palace, and every effort was made to win over the former, more es 
cially by Westermann, who harangued them in German. The Swiss, 
on their side, having no longer the king’s person to defend, did not 
wish to engage in an impossible conflict against myriads of enemies. 
They only asked to be relieved from their duty, but they would not 
allow themselves to be disarmed. 

In the midst of the tumult a pistol was fired. As is usual in such 
cases, no one knew whence it proceeded. Certain it is that it was 
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replied to by the Swiss standing upon the grand staircase by a fusil- 
lade, which obliged the insurgents to make a hasty retreat. It would 
certainly seem from this that the insurgents had fired first ; but this 
no French historian will admit. At the sound of this firing in the 
hall, the other Swiss rushed to the windows and discharged their 
muskets. The insurgents dispersed in every direction, and some never 
stopped till they had reached the most distant parts of the city, where 
they declared that the patriots were being assassinated at the Tuileries, 
The Swiss next proceeded to clear the court, which they did with the 
— ease ; but, exposed to the guns which the artillerymen of the 
ational Guard had removed to the Carrousel, they re-entered the 
ace. 
Pete Assembly had in the mean time named two deputations, one to 
go to the Tuileries, the other to the Hétel de Ville; but the mob re. 
pelled this last attempt at conciliation, and they had to make the best 
of their way back to the Chambers. The king also issued an order for 
the Swiss to evacuate the palace and retire to their barracks. The 
fusillade had lasted three-quarters of an hour when D’Hervilly arrived 
with the king’s mandate. By that time the insurgents had also set 
fire to some wooden erections which flanked the Tuileries on the side 
of the Carrousel. On D’Hervilly’s arrival the drums beat the as- 
sembly, but the Swiss did not like leaving their wounded. The Baron 
de Viomesnil, however, was bidding them to go to the king’s rescue, 
when both his legs were carried off by a cannon-ball. The Swiss then 
decided upon withdrawing, which they did in perfect order by the 
garden. When the last protectors of the palace had thus withdrawn, 
the insurgents, approaching step by step and meeting with no re- 
sistance, stealthily effected their entrance! “ Such,” says M. Ternaux, 
“is the real truth in regard to the capture of the Tuileries on the 10th 
of August, 1792. Spite of the tradition adopted and blindly followed 
for now nigh three-quarters of a century, history, relying upon the 
most authentic documents and upon irrefragable proofs, will for the 
future affirm that, upon that day, the palace of royalty was not carried 
by force, but was abandoned by order of Louis XVI.’ The number 
of the victims on the part of the insurgents has been estimated at 
thousands. M. Ternaux shows by incontestable statistics that the 
number of killed did not exceed a hundred, and of those seriously 
wounded not more than sixty. 

The defenders of the palace had to encounter far more serious perils 
in traversing the gardens than in defending the palace. These were 
nearly full of National Guards, who fired upon them at the end of 
their muzzles from behind the trees. The Swiss then divided into two 
columns: one made its way to the Assembly, before which M. de Salis 
appeared sword in hand. But the king issued orders that they should 
lay down their arms, and from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
were consigned to the Church des Feuillants. The other column, deci- 
mated on its way, only got as far as the Place Louis XV., surrounded 
there by the National Guards, and, sabred by the gendarmerie a cheval, 
they fell almost to a man. Most of those who were massacred in the 
gardens were buried under the well-known chesnut-tree, whose pre- 
cocity has obtained for it the name of “the tree of the 20th of March.” 
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The “ Arbre Bonapartiste,” according to popular tradition, is indebted 
for its vigorous vegetation to its human manure. Half an hour after 
the evacuation of the Tuileries, there only remained of that fine regi- 
ment of Swiss Guards the two hundred to two hundred and fifty shut 
up in the Church des Feuillants. A recent writer, M. Desbarrolles, 
contemplating Thorwaldsen’s commemorative Lion at Lucerne, says: 
“Tt is a sad list to read. A list of noble victims crushed, like so 
many more, under the wheels of that sanguinary car that is called 
progress!” Some persons have an extraordinary idea of what “ pro- 
ss” consists in. 

A few of the Swiss who had not heard the drums beat remained in 
the palace. They were all massacred, but they sold their lives dearly, 
The wounded were uniformly put to death in the same cruel manner. 
Even the surgeons were slain while in the act of tending the wounded, 
The porters and attendants, even the servants in the kitchen, were put 
to death as the accomplices of their master. Those who had been most 
cowardly in the assault were the most vindictive after the fall. Some 
of the ladies of the court, Dr. Lemonnier, and a few others, were 
alone spared. As to the small number of National Guards, and 
others who had aided in the defence of the place, they had escaped 
by the gallery of the Louvre and the adjacent streets. The populace, 
satiated for a moment with blood, then turned their attention to the 
furniture, which they threw out of the windows, and to the wine, 
which they tapped and consumed in floods. 

The Assembly had obtained a kind of intuitive conviction in the 
mean time that its sovereignty was gone, and it ee to humble 
itself before the insurrection. It was time, for a deputation from the 
commissaries of Sections, headed by Huguenin, on. its appearance 
at the bar. The “ people,” they said, had sent them there to inform 
them that they could have no judge save the French “ people,” “ your 
sovereign and ours,” united in primary assemblies. The “ people” 
were always made responsible for the acts of a few conspirators. 
They demanded the recognition and adoption of the events of what 
they designated “‘a memorable day ;” and they exacted a new oath 
from the humiliated representatives. “In the name of the nation, I 
swear to maintain liberty and equality, or to perish at my post ;” and 
they obliged them, ym the motion of one Bazire, to admit and recog- 
nise their existence by passing a resolution to the effect that “the 
Assembly provisionally confirms the actual organisation of the Muni- 
cipality of Paris.” Other insurgents presented themselves at the 
bar, declaring that the Tuileries were on fire, and that they would not 
put it out until the people’s vengeance should be satisfied. The 
Assembly replied to all these exigencies and threats by calling upon 
the French “ people’’ to form a National Convention. The “chief of 
this executive power being suspended from his functions until the 
decision of the said National Convention should have been arrived at.” 
The royal family to be removed to the Luxembourg, where “ they 
would be placed under the protection of the citizens and of the law.” 
This decree, suspending Louis XVI., was countersigned by Dejoly, 
his minister of justice. 

The impotency of the Assembly to move with the same speed as the 
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replied to by the Swiss standing upon the grand staircase by a fusil- 
lade, which obliged the insurgents to make a hasty retreat. It would 
certainly seem from this that the insurgents had fired first ; but this 
no French historian will admit. At the sound of this firing in the 
hall, the other Swiss rushed to the windows and discharged their 
muskets. The insurgents dispersed in every direction, and some never 
stopped till they had reached the most distant parts of the city, where 
they declared that the patriots were being assassinated at the Tuileries, 
The Swiss next proceeded to clear the court, which they did with the 
atest ease ; but, exposed to the guns which the artillerymen of the 
National Guard had removed to the Carrousel, they re-entered the 
ace. 

The Assembly had in the mean time named two deputations, one to 
go to the Tuileries, the other to the Hétel de Ville; but the mob re- 
pelled this last attempt at conciliation, and they had to make the best 
of their way back to the Chambers. The king also issued an order for 
the Swiss to evacuate the palace and retire to their barracks. The 
fusillade had lasted three-quarters of an hour when D’Hervilly arrived 
with the king’s mandate. By that time the insurgents had also set 
fire to some wooden erections which flanked the Tuileries on the side 
of the Carrousel. On D’Hervilly’s arrival the drums beat the as- 
sembly, but the Swiss did not like leaving their wounded. The Baron 
de Viomesnil, however, was bidding them to go to the king’s rescue, 
when both his legs were carried off by a cannon-ball. The Swiss then 
decided upon withdrawing, which they did in perfect order by the 
garden. hen the last protectors of the palace had thus withdrawn, 
the insurgents, approaching step by step and meeting with no re- 
sistance, stealthily effected their entrance! “Such,” says M. Ternaux, 
“is the real truth in regard to the capture of the Tuileries on the 10th 
of August, 1792. Spite of the tradition adopted and blindly followed 
for now nigh three-quarters of a century, history, relying upon the 
most authentic documents and upon irrefragable proofs, will for the 
future affirm that, upon that day, the palace of royalty was not carried 
by force, but was abandoned by order of Louis XVI.” The number 
of the victims on the part of the insurgents has been estimated at 
thousands. M. Ternaux shows by incontestable statistics that the 
number of killed did not exceed a hundred, and of those seriously 
wounded not more than sixty. 

The defenders of the palace had to encounter far more serious perils 
in traversing the gardens than in defending the palace. These were 
nearly full of National Guards, who fired upon them at the end of 
their muzzles from behind the trees. The Swiss then divided into two 
columns: one made its way to the Assembly, before which M. de Salis 
appeared sword in hand. But the king issued orders that they should 
lay down their arms, and from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
were consigned to the Church des Feuillants. The other column, deci- 
mated on its way, only got as far as the Place Louis XV., surrounded 
there by the National Guards, and, sabred by the gendarmerie a cheval, 
they fell almost toa man. Most of those who were massacred in the 
gardens were buried under the well-known chesnut-tree, whose pre- 
cocity has obtained for it the name of “the tree of the 20th of March.” 
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The “ Arbre Bonapartiste,” according to popular tradition, is indebted 
for its vigorous vegetation to its human manure. Half an hour after 
the evacuation of the Tuileries, there only remained of that fine regi- 
ment of Swiss Guards the two hundred to two hundred and fifty shut 
up in the Church des Feuillants. A recent writer, M. Desbarrolles, 
contemplating Thorwaldsen’s commemorative Lion at Lucerne, says: 
“Tt is a sad list to read. A list of noble victims crushed, like so 
many more, under the wheels of that sanguinary car that is called 
progress!” Some persons have an extraordinary idea of what “ pro- 
ss’’ consists in. 

A few of the Swiss who had not heard the drums beat remained in 
the palace. They were all massacred, but they sold their lives dearly. 
The wounded were uniformly put to death in the same cruel manner. 
Even the surgeons were slain while in the act of tending the wounded. 
The porters and attendants, even the servants in the kitchen, were put 
to death as the accomplices of their master. Those who had been most 
cowardly in the assault were the most vindictive after the fall. Some 

of the Sites of the court, Dr. Lemonnier, and a few others, were 
alone spared. As to the small number of National Guards, and 
others who had aided in the defence of the place, they had escaped 
by the gallery of the Louvre and the adjacent streets. The populace, 
satiated for a moment with blood, then turned their attention to the 
furniture, which they threw out of the windows, and to the wine, 
which they tapped and consumed in floods. 

The Assembly had obtained a kind of intuitive conviction in the 
mean time that its sovereignty was gone, and it prepared to humble 
itself before the insurrection. It was time, for a deputation from the 
commissaries of Sections, headed by Huguenin, made its appearance 
at the bar. The “ people,” they said, had sent them there to inform 
them that they could have no judge save the French “ people,” “ your 
sovereign and ours,’ united in primary assemblies. The “ people”’ 
were always made responsible for the acts of a few conspirators. 
They demanded the recognition and adoption of the events of what 
they designated “a memorable day ;” and they exacted a new oath 
from the humiliated representatives. “In the name of the nation, I 
swear to maintain liberty and equality, or to perish at my post ;” and 
they obliged them, -_ the motion of one Bazire, to admit and recog- 
nise their existence by passing a resolution to the effect that “the 
Assembly provisionally confirms the actual organisation of the Muni- 
cipality of Paris.” Other insurgents presented themselves at the 
bar, declaring that the Tuileries were on fire, and that they would not 
put it out until the people’s vengeance should be satisfied. The 
Assembly replied to all these exigencies and threats by calling upon 
the French “ people” to form a National Convention. The “chief of 
this executive power being suspended from his functions until the 
decision of the said National Convention should have been arrived at.” 
The royal family to be removed to the Luxembourg, where “ they 
would be placed under the protection of the citizens and of the law.”’ 
This decree, suspending Louis XVI., was countersigned by Dejoly, 
his minister of justice. 

The impotency of the Assembly to move with the same speed as the 
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insurrectionary torrent, notwithstanding all these base and cowardly 
concessions, soon began to manifest itself. Crowds were momentarily 
rushing to the bar with accusations and denunciations of individuals, 
sometimes supported by letters found in the Tuileries. An ominous 
Committee of Surveillance was accordingly founded to inquire into 
these accusations. The king’s ministers, who, an hour or two pre- 
viously, were to continue their functions provisionally, were dismissed 
and placed under arrest. The “French people,” terrified lest a mis- 
sion should be sent to the army to come and introduce a little real 
order into their proceedings, sent M. D’Abancourt, minister of war, 
to the prison of Orleans, under the pretence of his having instigated 
the conflict at the Tuileries by keeping the Swiss Guard in Paris. 

The election of a new ministry was then proceeded with. Roland 
was elected Minister of the Interior, Claviére of Finances, Servan of 
War, Danton of Justice, Monge of Marine, and Lebrun of Foreign 
Affairs, There were only 284 voters present out of 749 representa- 
tives, so that it was evident the greater number had already deemed 
it at once convenient and prudent to withdraw from “la chose pub- 
lique” to the bosom of their families. Vergniaud was the only man 
ob dared to raise his voice against the tyranny of the “ people” of 
Paris, invoked by every individual who appeared at the bar of the 
house, and this most when they wanted to supersede the action of 
the newly-founded National Convention by decreemg the downfal of 
the monarchy, as yet only provisionally suspended. 

Anarchy reigned, indeed, triumphant from the Hotel de Ville to the 
Tuileries, and from the Tuileries to the Assembly. Pillage was still 
going on at the palace, and now and then a musket-shot was heard ; it 
was some private act of revenge consummated under the pretence of 
public good, or one insurrectionary bandit despatching another in order 
to secure his ill-gotten booty. It was in vain that the Assembly de- 
spatched commissaries to put a stop to crime and assassination; no 
attention was paid to them, any more than to the proclamations of the 
Assembly itself. 

1t was at last decided to establish a camp in Paris, and to place guns 
on the heights around the city. The very first steps taken in the name 
of liberty were more repressive than anything constitutional royalty 
had ever dared to dream of. The humiliated Assembly hastened also 
to reward the Marseillais for the trouble they had given themselves in 
overthrowing the constitution, and to present them wherewithal to 
remain in Paris to complete their labour of social and political destruc- 
tion. 

It is not a little curious that of the six last ministers of Louis X V1., 
D’ Abancourt alone met with a violent death. Of the six first ministers 
of the Republic, two—Lebrun and Danton—perished on the scaffold ; 
two—Roland and Claviere—committed suicide ; and only two survived 
and served the Empire; Servan died, in 1808, a general of division; 
Monge became a senator and Count of Peluse. The justices of 
peace who had dared to do their duty in presence of the insurrec- 
tion were at once dismissed. The most courageous among them fell 
victims to their sense of rectitude. Lariviére was massacred at 


Versailles on the 9th of September; Buob and Bosquillon at the 
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Abbaye on the 2nd. Fayel perished on the seaflold on the 19th of 
December, 1793. 

The Assembly devoted itself the same day to placing upon record 
“all the acts of virtue that had signalised the sae e day of the 
10th of August,” in order to transmit a record of the same to the de- 
partments. If they had collected the materials for a record of the 
crimes committed upon that occasion, M. Ternaux remarks, the secre- 
taries of the Assembly would not have sufficed for the task. A wine- 
merchant had saved the life of a Swiss, and brought him to the bar; 
some conscientious plunderers had brought effects from the Tuileries 
to the Assembly ; but, on the other hand, says the same writer, “ how 
many scenes of murder, how many depredations should we have to re- 
late were we to enter into the details revealed by official documents !”’ 
It is, however, precisely these details that are wanted in order to 
possess a perfect history of the Revolution, and of the Reign of Terror 
that followed upon it. 

The commissaries of the Sections, for example, had ordered the re- 
moval of the Swiss imprisoned in the Church des Feuillants. A first 
detachment of from sixty to eighty disarmed soldiers were marched off 
in the direction of the Place de la Gréve, but the unfortunate men 
were massacred without pity on the way. Another batch were taken 
before the Section du Roule. The commandant, Houdan, removed them 
thence to the Caserne Verte, but the insurgents having insisted upon 
their being transferred to the Hétel de Ville, they were also all 
massacred on the way. 

Such were among the murders committed “en masse.” Of those 
committed upon individuals, M. Ternaux relates two of the most im- 
portant. One of the persons who had manifested the greatest amount 
of resolution in defending the persons of the royal family on the 10th 
of August was Carle, commandant of a battalion of gendarmerie. He 
had taken up his position at the door of the box of the Logographe, in 
order to protect them to the last. Having, however, unluckily been 
seduced for a moment from his post, he was seized, dragged out of the 
Assembly, and massacred. The unfortunate queen was informed of 
the death of this faithful servant half an hour afterwards. 

M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Assembly, was pointed out to the populace as a victim when 
quietly walking the street. No one had any charge to make against 
him ; it was sufficient that he was designated as an aristocrat—a friend 
of the king’s. He was seized and dragged in the mud. It was in vain 
that he asked to be led before the Section of the Croix Rouge; the 
mob would not hear him, and they did not cease to revile him and ill- 
treat him, till death relieved him from his sufferings. These events 
were not enumerated among“ the-acts of virtue” placed upon record 
by the secretaries of the Assembly as signalising the memorable 10th 
of August! 

The Assembly, wearied at the same time at receiving the number of 
objects saved from the pillage of the Tuileries that were being 
momentarily brought to them, passed a minute to the effect that they 
should be all conveyed to the Municipality, who would dispose of them 
according to the laws. The fire, which we have before noticed as 
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in a wing of the was also all this time continuing its 
oman The st stables, the hotel of the governor of the chittean, and 
eighteen hundred yards of buildi of differen 


t description had been 
consumed. The “pompiers” had called out, but the populace, 
who took a pleasure in seeing “ the of the tyrant” burnt down, 
interfered with them, and even upon them. A deputation was 
sent from the Assembly, but with no results. At length one 


Palloy, a patriot architect, was allowed to take the necessary steps 
towards arresting the progress of the flames, m which he ultimately 
succeeded. This Palloy afterwards raised a battalion of workmen, 
which he designated as that of “the Republic,” and being denounced, 
he endeavoured to rouse them to opposition by a harangue, since 
printed in seventy-two pages quarto, in which he said the insurgents 
were “ les sans-culottes, la crapule et la canaille de Paris.” Napoleon, 
who was t at the invasion of the Tuileries, also said to Las 
Cases at St. Helena (Memorial, August 3, 1816), that the palace was 
assailed “par la plus vile canaille”—by the lowest of the low. 

The last act of the Assembly upon that eventful day was to name a 
commission of twelve to go to the armies to explain to them the nature 
of the revolution that had taken place, and to rally them round the 
cause of the National Assembly. 

This accomplished, and a certain amount of calm having been 
brought about by the utter exhaustion of some and the stupor of 
others, and the distribution of vast quantities of ammunition among 
the National Guard charged to preserve order, the royal family were 
enabled to obtain a few moments’ repose, the first that they had enjoyed 
for forty-eight hours. They were removed from the box of the Line. 

phe into four cells of the old Convent des Feuillants, and a little 
farsiture and a modest repast were brought to them there. These 
cells had not been tenanted for more than two years, the tile floors were 
broken up, the plastered walls were flaking off with damp, and the 
windows looked out upon a court-yard gorged with insurgents drunk 
with wine and blood, who were uttering the most fearful imprecations 
and horrible threats at every moment. Such was the first asylum to 
which the unfortunate family were consigned after the shipwreck of 
royalty. The queen had spoken prophetically: “It is all over with 
us. 
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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 
Part THE FIFTEENTH. 


I, 
MURMURS. AND CURIOUS DOUBTS. 


We hear talk now and again of banks breaking, and we give to the 
sufferers a passing sympathy ; but none can realise the calamity in its full 
and awful meaning, save those who are eye-witnesses of the distress it 
entails, or who own, unhappily, a personal share in it. When the 
Reverend Mr. Hastings walked into the bank of Godolphin, Crosse, and 
Godolphin, he knew that the closing of the shutters, then in act and 
process, was the symbol of a fearful misfortune, which would shake to its 
centre the happy security of Prior’s Ash. The thought struck him, even 
in the midst of his own suspense and perplexity. 

One of the first faces he saw was Mr. Hurde’s. He made his way to 
him. “I wish to draw my money out,” he said. 

The old clerk shook his head. “It’s too late, sir.” 

Mr. Hastings leaned his elbow on the eounter, and approached his 
face nearer to the clerk’s. ‘I don’t care (comparatively speaking) for 
my own money; that which you have held so long; but I must have re- 
funded to me what has been just paid in to my account, but which is 
none of mine. The nine thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Hurde paused ere he replied, as if the words puzzled him. “ Nine 
thousand pounds!” he repeated. ‘There has been no nine thousand 
pounds paid in to your account.” 

“There has,” was the reply of Mr. Hastings, given in a sharp, distinct 
tone. “TI paid it in myself, and hold the receipt.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,”’ said the clerk, dubiously ; “ I had your account 
under my eye this morning, sir, and saw nothing of it. But there’s no 
fear, Mr. Hastings, as I hope and trust,” he added, confidentially : ‘ we 
have telegraphed up for remittances, and expect a messenger down with 
them before the day’s out.” 

“You are closing the bank,” remarked Mr. Hastings, in answering 
argument. 

“‘ We are obliged to do that. We had not an ever-perpetual renew- 
ing fountain of funds here ; and you see how people have been thronging 
in. On Monday morning I hope the bank will be open again; and in a 
condition to restore full confidence.”’ 

Mr. Hastings felt a slight ray of reassurance. But he would have felt 
a greater had the nine thousand pounds been handed to him, there and 
then. He said so: in fact, he pressed the matter. How ineffectually, 
the next words of the clerk told him. 

“We have paid away all we had, Mr. Hastings,” he whispered. 
“There’s not a penny-piece left in the coffers.” 

“ You have paid the accounts of applicants in full, I presume ?” 
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“Yes: up to the time that our funds, in hand, lasted to do it.” 

“Was that just ?—to the body of creditors?” asked the rector, in a 
severe tone. 

“ Where was the help for it?—unless we had stopped when the run 

P” 

“It would have been the more equable way—if you were to stop at 
all,” remarked Mr. Hastings. 

“ But we did not know we should stop. How was it possible to fore- 
see that this panic was about to arise? Sir, all I can say is, I hope that 
Monday morning will see you, and every other creditor, paid in full.” 

Mr. Hastings was away the counter. Panic-stricken 
creditors were crowding there, clamouring to be paid. Mr. Hastings 
elbowed his way clear of the throng, and stood back. Stood in the 


ao ity and care. What, if that orphan money, entrusted to 
his ak, Toul be gone? His brow grew hot at the thou ht. 

Not so hot as other brows, there : brows of men gifted with less equable 
temperament than that owned by the rector of All Souls’. One gentle- 
man came in, and worked his way to the front, the perspiration pouring 
off him, as from one in his sharp agony. 

“T want my money!” he cried. “ I shall be a bankrupt next week if 
I can’t get my money.” 

“T want my money!” cried a quieter voice at his elbow: and Mr. 
Hastings recognised the speaker as Barnaby, the corn-dealer. 

They received the same answer ; the answer which was being reiterated 
in so many parts of the large room, in return to the same demand. The 
bank had been compelled to suspend its payments for the moment. But 
remittances were sent for, and would be down, if not that day, by Mon- 
day morning. 

“When I paid in my two thousand pounds a few days ago, I asked 
whether it was all safe, before I’d leave it,” said Mr. Barnaby, his tone 
one of wailing distress, though quiet still. But, quiet as it was, it was 
heard distinctly, for the people hushed their murmurs to listen to it. The 

valent feeling, for the most part, was exasperation: and any down- 
right good cause of complaint against the bank and its management, 
would have been half as welcome to the unfortunate malcontents as their 
money. Mr. Barnaby continued : , 

“] had heard a rumour that the bank wasn’t right. I heard it at 
Rutt’s. And I came down here with the two thousand pounds in my 
hand, and I saw Mr. George Godolphin in his private room. He told 
me it was right: that there was nothing the matter with it: and I left 
the money. I am not given to use hard words ; but, if I don’t get it paid 
back to me, I shall say I have been swindled out of it.” 

“Mr. George couldn’t have told that there’d be this run upon the 
bank, sir,’’ replied a clerk, making the best answer that he could, the 
most plausible excuse : as all the clerks had to exert their wits to do, that 
day. “The bank was all right then.” 

“ Tf it was all right then, why isn’t it all right now?” roared a chorus 
of angry voices. “ Banks don't get wrong in a day.” 

“Why did Mr. George Godolphin his word to me that it was 
safe P” repeated Mr. Barnaby, as though he had not heard the arguments 
of refute. ‘I should not have left my money here, but for that.” 
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The rector of All Souls’ stood his ground behind, and listened. © But 
that George Godolphin was his daughter's husband, he would have echoed 
perce Pha that, but for his positive assertion of the bank’s solvency, 
he should not have left Ais money there—the trust-money of the litt 
Chisholms. 

When the bank had virtually closed, the order gone forth to put up 
the shutters, Mr. Godolphin hed retired to an inner room, These 
clamorous ‘people had pushed in since, in defiance of the assurance that 
business for the day was over. Some of them demanded to see Mr. 
Godolphin. Mr. Hurde declined to introduce them to him, In doing so, 
he was acting on his own responsibility: perhaps to save that gentleman 
vexation, aps out of consideration for his state of health. He knew 
that his master, perplexed and astounded with the state of affairs, could 
only answer them as he did—that on Monday morning, all being well, the 
bank would be open for business again. Did any bi ate of doubt, 
that this would be the case, run in Mr. Hurde’s own heart? If it did, he 
kept it down, refusing to admit it even to himself. One thing is certain: 
until that unpleasant episode of the previous day, when the rough, un- 
. known man had applied so loudly and inopportunely for money, Mr. Hurde 
would have been ready to answer with his own life for the solvency of 
the house of Godolphin. He had believed, not only in the ability of the 
house to meet its demands and liabilities, but to meet them, if needful, 
twice over. That man’s words, reflecting upon Mr. George Godolphin, 
grated on Mr. Hurde’s ears at the time, and they had grated on his 
memory since. But, so far as he could, he had beaten them down. 

The crowd were got rid of. They became at length aware that stop- 
ping there would not answer their purpose in any way, would not do them 
good. They were fain to content themselves with that uncertain assur- 
ance, touching Monday morning, and went out, the door being imme- 
diately barred upon them. If the catastrophe of the day was unpleasant 
for the principals, it was not much less unpleasant for the clerks: and 
they lost no time in closing the entrance when the opportunity came. 
The only one who had remained was the rector of All Souls’. 

“T must see Mr. Godolphin,” said he. 

“You can see him, sir, of course,” was Mr. Hurde’s answer. Mr. 
Hastings was different from the mob just got rid of. He had, so to say, 
a right of admittance to the presence of the principals in a threefold 
sense: as a creditor, as their spiritual pastor, and as a near connexion; a 
right which Mr. Hurde would not presume to dispute. 

“ Mr. Godolphin will see you, I am sure, sir,” he continued, leading 
the way from the room towards Thomas Godolphin’s. ‘“ He would have 
seen every soul that asked for him, of those now gone out. I knew that, 
and that’s why I wouldn’t let their messages be taken to him. Where 
would have been the use, to-day ?”’ 

Thomas Godolphin was sitting alene, very busily occupied, as it ap- 
— with books. Mr. Hastings cast a rapid glance round the room, 

ut George was not in it. 

It was not two minutes previously that George had left it, and Mr. 
Hastings only escaped seeing him by those two minutes. George had 
stood there, condoling with Thomas upon the untoward event of the day, 
apparently as perplexed as Thomas was, to account for its cause: and 
2E2 
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a as 1; nay, as positive ; that ample funds would be down 
ce te a close, to apply their healing remedy. 

“ Mr, Iphin, I have been asking Hurde for my money,”’ were the 
first words uttered by the rector. “ Will you not give it me?” 

Thomas Godolphin turned his earnest dark eyes, terribly sad then, on 
Mr. ings, a strangely yearning look im their light. “I wish I could,” 
he answ “ But, even were it a thing possible for us to do, to give 
you a preference over others, it is not in our power. All the funds in 

d are paid out.” 

The rector did not go over the old ground of argument, as he had to 
Mr. Hurde—that it was unfair to give the earlier comers preference. It 
would answer no end now : and he was, besides, aware that he might have 
been among those earlier applicants, but for some cross-grained fate, 
which had taken him out of the way to the pollard cottages, and re- 
strained him from speaking to Isaac, when he saw him fly past. Whether 
Mr. Hastings would have got his nine thousand pounds is another matter. 
More especially if—as had been asserted by Mr. Hurde—the fact of the 
payment did not appear in the books. 

“ Where is George ?” asked Mr. Hastings. 

“He has gone to the telegraph-office,” replied Thomas Godolphin. 
“‘ There has been more than time for answers to arrive—to be brought 
here—since our telegrams went up. George grew impatient, and is gone 
to the station.” 

“I wish to ask him how he could so have deceived me,”” resumed the 
rector. ‘He assured me but yesterday, as it were, that the bank was 
perfectly safe.” 

“ As he no doubt thought. Nothing would have been the matter, but 
for this run. There’s quite a panic in Prior’s Ash, I am told ; but what 
can have caused it, I know not. A deed of value belonging to Lord 
Averil has been lost or mislaid, and the report of that may have got 
about: but why it should have caused this fear is to me utterly incom- 
prehensible. I would have assured you myself yesterday, had you asked 
me, that we were perfectly safe and solvent. ‘That we are so still, will 
be proved on Monday morning.” 

The Reverend Mr. Hastings bent forward his head. “ It would be 
worse than ruin to me, Mr. Godolphin. I should be held responsible for 
the Chisholms’ money; should be called upon to refund it: and I have 
no means of doing so. I dare not contemplate the position.” 

“ What are you talking of ?” asked Thomas olphin. “I do not 
understand. e hold no money belonging to the Chisholms.”’ 

“Indeed you do,” was the reply. ‘“ You had it all. I paid in the 
proceeds of the sale, nine thousand and forty-five pounds.” 

Mr. Godolphin paused at the assertion, looking at the rector, seme- 
what in the manner that his head clerk had done. ‘“ When did you pay 
it in?” he inquired. 

“A few days ago. I brought it in the evening, after banking hours. 
Brierly came over from Binham and paid it to me, and I brought it here 
at once. It was a large sum to keep in the house. As things have 
turned out, I wish I had kept it,” concluded the rector, speaking 


Pan Paid it to George?” 
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“ Yes. Maria was t. I have his receipt for it, Mr. Godolphin,” 
added the rector. “You almost appear to doubt the fact. As Hurde 
did, when I spoke to him just now. He said it did not appear in the 
books.” 

“ Neither does it,”” replied Thomas Godolphin. “ But I do not doubt 
you, now you tell me of the transaction. George must have omitted to 
enter it.” 

That “omission” began to work in the minds of both, more than 
either cared to tell. Thomas Godolphin was marvelling at his brother's 
reprehensible carelessness: the rector of All Souls’ was beginning to 
wonder whether “carelessness” was the deepest sin about to be laid open 
in the conduct of George Godolphin. Very unpleasant doubts, he 
could scarcely tell why, were rising up within him. His keen eye 
searched the countenance of Thomas Godolphin: but he read nothing 
there to confirm his doubts. On the contrary, that countenance, save 
for the great sorrow and vexation upon it, was, as it ever was, clear and 
open as the day. Not yet, not quite yet, had the honest faith of years, 
reposed by Thomas olphin in his brother, been shaken. Very, very 
soon was it to come: not the faith to be simply shaken, but rudely de- 
stroyed: blasted for ever; like a tree torn up by the lightning. 

“It was of no use for Mr. Hastings to remain. All the satisfaction to 
be obtained was—the confidently expressed hope that Monday would 
set things straight. ‘It would be utter ruin to me, you know,” he said, 
as he rose. 

“It would be ruin to numbers,” replied Thomas Godolphin. “I pray 
you, do not glance at anything so terrible. There is no cause for it ; 
there is not indeed: our resources are ample. I can only say that I 
should wish I had died long ago, rather than have lived to witness such 
ruin, brought upon others, through us.” 

Lord Averil was asking to see Thomas Godolphin, and entered his 
presence as Mr. Hastings left it. He came in, all impulse. It appeared 
that he had gone for a ride that morning after breakfast, and knew 
nothing of the tragedy then being enacted in the town. Do you think 
the word too strong a one—tragedy? Wait and see its effects. In 
passing the bank on his return, Lord Averil saw the shutters up. In the 
moment’s shock, his fears flew to Thomas Godolphin. He forgot that 
the death, even of the principal, would not cause the closing of a bank 
for business. Lord Averil, a peer, having nothing to do with business 
and its ways, may have been excused the mistake. 

He pulled short up, and sat staring at the bank, his heart beating, his 
face growing hot. But the previous day he had seen Thomas Godolphin 
in health (comparatively speaking) and life; and now—could he be 
dead? Casting his eyes on the stragglers gathered on the pavement 
before the banking doors—an unusual number of stragglers, though Lord 
Averil was too much occupied with other thoughts to take note of the 
fact—he leaned down and addressed one of them. It happened to be 
Rutt, the lawyer, who in passing had stopped to talk with the groups 
gathered there. Why did groups gather there? The bank was her- 
metically sealed for the rest of the ia , nothing to be obtained from its 
aspect but blank solid walls and a blank solid door. What did it 
do people to halt there and stare at it? What good does it do them to 
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rs house where murder has been committed, and stare at 
The Viseount Averil bent from his horse to Rutt the lawyer. “ What 
has happened? Is Mr. Godolphin dead ?” 

“Tt is not that, my lord. The im hoe 5 ral 

“ The—bank—has——stopped ?” repeated Lord Averil, making a 
uta each word, in his astonishment, and a greater pause before 

“Half an hour ago, my lord. There has been a run upon it this 
morning; and, now that they have paid out all their funds, they are 
obliged to stop.” 

Lord Averil could not recover his consternation. “ What occasioned 
the run?” he asked. 

“ Well—your lordship must understand that rumours got abroad. I 
heard them, days ago. Some say, now, that they had no foundation, and 
that the bank will resume business on Monday as usual, when remittances 
arrive. The telegraph has been at work pretty well for the house the 
last hour, or so,”’ concluded Mr. Rutt. 

Lord Averil leaped from his horse, gave it to a lad to hold, and went 
round to the private door. ‘Thence he was admitted, as you have seen, 
to the presence of Thomas Godolphin. Not of his own loss had he gone 
to speak—the sixteen thousand pounds involved in the disappearance of 
the deeds—and which, if the bank ceased its payments, might never be 
refunded to him. No. Although he saw the premises closed, and heard 
that the bank had stopped, not a doubt crossed Lord Averil of its real 
stability. ‘That the run upon it had caused its temporary suspension, 
and that all would be made right on the Monday, as Mr. Rutt had sug- 
gested, he fully believed. 

“T never heard of it until this moment,” he impulsively cried, clasping 
the hand of Thomas Godolphin. “In returning now from a ride, I saw 
the shutters closed, and learned what had happened. ‘There has been a 
run upon the bank, | understand.” 

- Yes” replied Thomas, in.a.subdued tone, that told of mental pain. 
“Tt is a very untoward thing.” 

“ But what induced it?” 

“I cannot imagine. Unless it was the rumour, which no doubt got 
spread, of the loss of your deed. I suppose it was that: magnified in 
the telling, possibly, into the loss of half the coffers of the bank. Panics 
have arisen from far less slighter causes ; as those, versed in the money 
market, could tell you.” 

“ But how foolish people must be 1” 

“ When a panic arises, people are not themselves,” remarked Thomas 
Godolphin. “One catches up the fear from another, like they catch an 
epidemic. I wish our friends and customers had had more confidence in 
us. But I cannot blame them.” 

“ They are saying, outside, that business will be resumed.” 

“Yes. As soon as we can get remittances down. Sunday intervenes, 
and of course nothing can be done until Monday.” 

“ Well now, my friend, can I help you?” rejoined Lord Averil. “I 
am @ richer man than the world gives me credit for; owing to the inex- 
pensive life I have led, since that one false step of mine, when barely out 
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of my teens. I will give you my signature to any amount. If you can 
qustsive to lot te be Lecenik Qi thay cite the people vo thelrisdnies “ . 

Thomas Godolphin’s generous spirit opened to the proof of confidence : 
it shone forth from his quiet dark eyes as he gazed at Lord Averil. 

“Thank you sincerely for the kindness. I shall gratefully remember 
it to the last day of my life. An hour or two ago I do not kuow but I 
might have availed m of it: as it is, it is too late. The bank is 
closed for the day, nothing more, or bad, can be done until 
Monday morning. Long before that, 1 expect assistance will have ar- 

“Very well. But if you want farther assistance, you know where to 
come for it,” concluded Lord Averil. “I shall be in Prior's Ash. Do 

u know,” he continued, in a musing sort of tone, “since I renounced 
that proposed sea expedition, I have begun to feel more like a homeless 
man than I ever yet did. If there were a desirable place for sale in this 
ee i am not sure but I should purchase it, and settle 

own.” 

Thomas Godolphin gave but a slight answer. His own business was 
enough for him to think of, for one day. Lord Averil suddenly remem- 
bered this, and said something to the effect, but he did not yet rise to 

. Surely he could not, at that moment, be contemplating the speak- 
ing to Mr. Godolphin about Cecil! Another minute and Mr. Hurde 
had come into the room, bearing a telegraphic despatch in his hand. 

“ Has Mr. George brought this?” Thomas inquired, as he took it. 

“No, sir. It came by the regular messenger,” 

“George must have missed him, then,” was Thomas Godolphin’s 
mental comment. 

He opened the paper. He cast his eyes over the contents. It was a 
short message; but a few words in it, simple and easy to comprehend; 
but Thomas Godolphin apparently could not comprehend it. Such at 
least was the impression conveyed to Lord Averil and Mr. Hurde. Both 
were watching him, though without motive. The clerk waited for an 
orders there might be: Lord Averil sat on, as he had been sitting. 
Thomas Godolphin read it three times, and then glanced up at Mr. 
Hurde. 

“ This cannot be for us,” he remarked. “Some mistake must have 
been made. Some confusion, possibly, in the telegraph-office in town; 
and the message, intended for us, has gone elsewhere.” 

“ That could hardly be, sir,” was Mr. Hurde’s reply. 

In good truth, Thomas Godolphin himself thought it could “ hardly 
be.” But—if the message had come right—what did it mean? Mr. 
Hurde, racking his brains to conjecture the nature of the message that 
was so evidently disturbing his master, contrived to catch sight of two or 
three words at the tail: and they seemed to convey some ominous notion 
that there were no funds to be forthcoming. 

Thomas Godolphin was disturbed; and in no measured degree. His 
hands grew cold and his brow moist, as he gazed at the h in its 
every corner. According to its address, it was meant for their house, 
and in answer to one of the despatches he had sent up that morning. 
But—its contents! Surely they could not be addressed to the good old 
house of Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin ! 











| “Take this yourself 
all speed to the telegraph station,” he said to Mr. Hurde. “Send 
the aS DAD Sve Soe wks shave Se spomnenen: It will not be long 
in coming. if you meet Mr. George, tell him I wish to see him.” 

“ And now I dare say you will be glad to get rid of me,” remarked 
Lord Averil, as Mr. ele fastened out “ This is not a day to intride 

pon you for long: and I dare say the fellow to whom I entrusted my 
horse 1s thinking something of the same.” 

He shook hands cordially, and went away, leaving Thomas Godolphin 
to battle with his care alone. Ah me! no human aid, henceforth, could 
help him, by so much as a passing word, with the terrible battle already 
set in. God alone, who had been with Thomas Godolphin through life, 
could whisper to him a word of comfort, or shed down a few drops of 
sustaining so that he might battle through, and bear. That God 
had been with him, in the midst of the deep sorrows He had seen fit to 
cast upon him, Thomas knew: he knew that He would be with him 
always, even unto the end. 

" You had better accept my offer of assistance,” Lord Averil turned 
back to say. 

“No,” broke from Thomas Godolphin in a sharp tone of pain, very 
different from the calm, if grateful, answer he had previously given to 
the same proposition. ‘ What sort of justice would it be, if I robbed you 
to pay the claims of others ?”’ 

“You can refund to me when the panic’s over,” returned the viscount, 
somewhat surprised at the nature of the reply. 

“Yes. But—but—it might be a risk,” was the rejoinder, given with 
unwonted hesitation. “ In a crisis, such as this, it is, 1 believe, impossible 
to foresee what the end may be. Thank you greatly, Averil, all the 
same.”’ 

Mr. Hurde was not very long before he returned, bringing with him 
an answer to the last message. Moister and moister became Thomas 
Godolphin’s brow as he read it; colder and colder grew his hand. It ap- 
peared to be but a confirmation of the one, received before. 

**T cannot understand this,” he murmured. 

Mr. Hurde stood by. That some ominous fear had arisen, he saw. 
He was an old and faithful servant of the house, entirely devoted to its 
interests. His master said a few words of explanation to him. 

They aroused Mr. Hurde’s fears. Had some deep-laid treachery been 
at nt ?—some comprehensive scheme of duplicity been enacting for 
some time past, making a bankrupt house appear to be still a flourishing 
one? If so, it could only have been done by falsifying the books : and 
that could only have been done by George Godolphin. 

Mr. Hurde did not dare to give vent to his thoughts. Indeed, he did 
not seriously contemplate that they could be types of the reality. But, in 
the uncertainty created, he deemed himself perfectly justified in mention- 
ing to Mr. Godolphin the untoward occurrence of the previous day ; the 
demand of the rude man for money, and the unpleasant expressions he 
had used of the state of affairs of Mr. George Godolphin. He was clear- 
ing his throat to begin in his usual slow fashion, when Mr. Godolphin 


spoke. 
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“ I shall go to town by the first train, Hurde. The express. It will 
be through in half an hour.” 

Then Mr. Hurde told his tale. It did not tend to reassure Thomas 
Godolphin. 

He rang the bell. He caused George to be inquired for. But George 
was not in the house. He had not been back since that errand of his, 
ostensibly to the telegraph-office. : 

Thomas could not wait. He wrote a note to George, and sealed it, 
He then charged a servant with a message for Miss Godolphin at Ashly- 
dyat, gave a few directions to Mr. Hurde, proceeded on foot to the 
station without further preparations, and started on his journey. 


Started on his journey. Strange doubts and fears making a havoc of 
his beating heart. 


II. 


BOBBING JOAN. 


Marra GODOLPHIN was in her own pretty sitting-room up-stairs. 
Fine ladies would have called it their “ boudoir.” Maria did not; she 
was not given to be fine. She had been sitting there ever since break- 
fast; had not yet stirred out of it, though noon had passed, for she was 
very busy. Not fond of sewing in a general way, she was plying her 
needle quickly now: some fine intricate work of braiding, to be converted 
into a frock for Miss Meta. Maria worked as if her heart were in it; it 
was for her child. 

The door was closed, the window was open to the summer air. The 
scent of the flowers ascended from the garden below, the gentle hum of 
the insects was heard as they sported in the sun, the scene altogether 
was one of entire tranquillity. There was an air of repose about the 
room, about Maria in her cool muslin dress, about the scene altogether : 
who, looking at it, would have suspected the turmoil that was being 
ee iia that had been enacted so recently—in another part of the 

ouse ? 

It is a positive fact that Maria knew nothing yet of the grievous 
calamity which had fallen—the stoppage of the 4 The servants 
knew it, fast enough; were more correctly acquainted with its details (to 
hear them speak) than the bank itself. They stood about in groups and 
talked in whispers, letting the work go. But not one of them had pre- 
sumed to acquaint their unconscious mistress. They knew how entirely 
ignorant of it all she was: they felt certain that not a suspicion of any- 
thing going wrong had ever crossed her. In point of fact, it had not 
crossed their own inquisitive selves, and the fact had burst upon them 
that morning like a thunder-clap. 

Like a thunder-clap, it was soon to burst upon Maria. A few minutes’ 
respite yet, ere it should come. She certainly had heard the hall-bell, 
the visitors’-bell, ring three or four times, which was somewhat unusual, 
considering that no message for her had followed upon it. The ringing 
of that bell in the daytime generally heralded guests for herself. Once, 
when Pierce came in, bringing a small parcel for her from the book- 
seller's, Maria had inquired who it was that had just rung at the hall-door. 
Pierce answered that it was Lord Averil ; that his lordship had asked 
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to see Mr. in. Maria could not remember afterwards, when 
looking back on circumstances of the day, whether or not it had 
occurred to her to wonder why Lord Averil should come to the private 
door, when his visit was to the bank and Thomas Godolphif. Pierce 
ventured not another word. He never said, “‘ Ma’am, there’s something 
the matter, I'm afraid; there’s a run upon the bank.” He just put the 
parcel down and sidled off, very much after the manner of one who is 
afraid of being asked questions. 

And yet, the man, in his sober judgment, believed that there was little 
danger of any inconvenient questions being put by his mistress. There 
was none. Of all people living, none were so completely unconscious 
that anything wrong was looming, than Mrs. George Godolphin. If 
there was one house in the kingdom more safe, more staid, more solid 
than other houses, she believed it to be theirs. Yes, it was a notable 
fact, that Maria, sitting there so- serenely tranquil, knew nothing of 
what was stirring Prior’s Ash, from one end of it to the other, to the 
highest pitch of excitement. Perhaps it would not be too much to say 
that she was the last person in it whom the news reached. 

The work—her work, that she held in her hand—was approaching 
completion, and she looked at it with fond eyes. She had been two or 
three weeks over it, sitting steadily to it several of the days. It was 
very pretty, certainly ; a new sort of work just come up, done with a 
new sort of braid; and would, beyond question, look charming on Miss 
Meta, when distended out as a balloon—like it was the fashion of that 
young lady’s short petticoats to be distended. Now and then Maria 
would be visited with doubtful visions as to whether the thing would 
“wash.” That is, to wash and look as well afterwards as it did now. 
She could only hope for the best, and that Miss Meta would be upon 
her good behaviour when wearing it, and not blacken it beyond redemp- 
tion the first time it was on. 

“I hope I shall have enough braid,” deliberated Maria, comparing 
the small piece, yet remaining to do, with the braidin hand. “I wish I 
had told Margery to bring me in another piece! she will be passing the 
shop. I must send, if I find it running short. If I have no hindrances 
to-day, I shall finish it.” 

One hindrance occurred almost as Maria was speaking. The en- 
trance of her husband. With him in the room she was continually 
looking off to talk, if she did not entirely lay it down; altogether she 
did not get on so fast as when alone. He had just come in from that 
excursion to the telegraph-office. Had he been there? Or had his 
proclaimed visit been but a plea ostensibly set forth, an excuse to get 
ae of his brother’s presence, away from that troubled scene, the 

k? 

There was no knowing. George never said, then or afterwards. He 

never said whether his return now was the result of his having acci- 

seen his brother at a distance, walking along at a quick pace. 
He came in by the hall-door (there was no other way open, to-day), 
letting himself in with his latch-key. Mr. Hurde was there yet; post- 
ing, or doing something or other to a pile of books. 

“Ts Mr. hin gone for the day?” asked George. 

“ Mr. Godolphin’s gone to London, sir.” 
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“To London!” echoed George, in his surprise. “ What is taking 
him there ?”” A 
“ Some queer messages have come down by tel ” returned Mr. 
Harde, walking peat neon up, and oahden Gecrge fal in the face. 
“Mr. Godolphin not understand them, and he is gone to town.” 

George did not make any observation for a minute. Was he afraid 
to make further inquiries? “What were the messages?” he presently 
“‘ Mr. Godolphin did not show them to me, sir,” was the answer, 
spoken, or George fancied it, in a curt tone. “ He said enough to tell 
me that there appeared to be some great cause for disquiet—and he 
has gone to see about it. He left a note in the parlour, sir, for you.” 

Mr. Hurde buried his face over his books again, a genteel hint, perhaps, 
that he wished the colloquy to end—if his master would be pleased to 
take it. George entered the parlour and caught up the note. 

“* Be at home to callers ; answer all inquiries,’ repeated he, reciting 
the last words of the note. “Iwish Thomas may get it! Now thatthe 
explosion has come, Prior’s Ash is no place for me.” 

Many and many a day had there intruded into George Godolphin’s 
mind a vision of this very time, when the “explosion” should have 
“come.” He had never dwelt upon it. He had driven it away from 
him to the utmost of his power. Perhaps it is not in the nature of those, 
whose course of conduct is such as to bring down these explosions as a 
natural sequence, to anticipate with uncomfortable minuteness the period 
of their arrival, or their particular manner of meeting it. Certainly 
George Godolphin had not : but there had been ever an under-current of 
conviction lying dormant in his heart, that he should not face it in 
person. When the brunt of the scandal was over, then he might 
return to home and Prior’s Ash: but he would not wait there to be pre- 
sent at its fall. 

He crushed Thomas Godolphin’s note into his pocket, aud stood up- 
right on the hearth-rug to think. He knew that, if treated according to 
his deserts, that would be the last friendly note written him by his brother 
for many a day to come. Thomas was then being whirled on his way to 
the full knowledge of his, George’s, delinquency: or, if not to the full 
knowledge, which perhaps could only be unfolded by degrees, like 
we turn the pages of a book, to quite enough of it. It was time for 
him to be off now. If inquisitive callers must be seen, Hurde could 
see them. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all: a saying, not more trite than true. 
Very absurd cowards it makes of us now and then. As George Go- 
dolphin stood there, revolving the pros and cons of his getting away, the 
ways and means of his departure, a thought flashed into his mind of 
whether he should be allowed to depart, if an inkling of his exodus got 
wind. It actually did; unfounded as was any cause for it. The fear 
came from his lively conscience ; but from nothing else. He might be 
seen at the railway station, and stopped: he might—* Tush!” imterrupted 
George, angrily, coming out of the foolish fear and returming into his 
sober senses. ‘People here know nothing yet, beyond the bare fact that 
the bank has suspended payment. They can’t stop a man for that.”’ 
But, how about ways and means? Ay, that was more necessary to be 
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considered. The money in George's ets amounted—I am telling you 
truth—to three-and-sixpence, and ee in halfpence. With ‘all hig 
faults he was Po aj ey open-handed. He had been weak, imprudent, 
extravagant ; he had been enacting a course of deceit to his brother and 
to the world, forced to it (he would have told you) by his great need and 
his great dread ; he had made use of other men’s property ; he had, in 
short, entirely violated those good rules that public lamentation is made 
for every Sunday—he had left undone those things that he ought to 
have done, and he had done those things that he ought not to have done: 
but it was not for himself (in one sense) that he had done this. It was 
not for himself, selfishly. He had not made a private purse for the evil 
day, or put by money to serve his wants when other moneys should fail. 
As long as he had the money he had spent it: whether in paying claims; 
or in making charming presents to friends, as to Charlotte Pain, for in- 
stance—elegant little trifles that of course cost nothing, or next to it; or 
in new dolls for Meta ; or in giving a sovereign to some poor broken-down 
tradesman, who wanted to get upon his legs again. In one way or other 
the money had been spent; not a single shilling had George hoarded up ; 
so, in that sense, he had been neither selfish nor dishonest. 

And, now that the crash had come, he was without means. He had 
not so much as the fare in his pocket that would suffice to convey him 
away out of the scene of turmoil, that the next week would inevitably 
bring forth. The bank funds were likewise exhausted; so he had not 
them to turn to. But, get away he must: and, it seemed to him, the 
sooner the better. 

He came forth through the separating door between the bank and the 
dwelling, and entered the dining-room. The tray was laid for luncheon, 
and for Meta’s dinner: but nobody was in the room. He went up-stairs 
to Maria’s sitting-room. She was there, quietly at work : and she looked 
up at him with a glad smile of welcome. Her attitude of repose, her 
employment, the expression of calm happiness pervading her countenance, 
told George that she was as yet in ignorance. 

‘** What money have you in-your purse, Maria?” asked he, speaking 
carelessly. 

Maria laughed. “ Why, none,” she answered, quite in a merry accent. 
“Or, as good as none. I have been telling you ever so long, George, 
that I must have some money; and I must. A good deal I mean ; to 
pay my housekeeping bills.” 

“Just see what you have got,” returned George. “I want to 
borrow it.” 

Maria put her hand in her pocket, and then found that her purse was 
in her desk. She gave the keys to George, and asked him to unlock it. 

The purse was in a small compartment, lying on a ten-pound note. 
In the purse there proved to be a sovereign and seven shillings. George 
put the money and the purse back again, and took up the note. 

“You sly girl!” cried he, in a mock-serious tone. “To tell me you 
had no money! What special cadeau is this put by for? A golden 
chain for Meta?” | 

“That is not mine, George. It is old Dame Bond’s. - I told you about 
it, if you remember.” 

“Tl take this,” said George, transferring the note to his pocket. 
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“Oh no, George; don’t take that!” exclaimed Maria. “She may 
be coming for it any hour. I promised to retura ib to dee thenseeaian 
asked for it.” 

“ My dear, you shall have it back again. She won’t come to-day.” 

Rn sor ys agen the bank, instead of taking 
that 9° 

George made no answer. He turned into his bedroom. Maria thought 
nothing of the omission: she su payne his mind to be preoccupied. In 
point of fact, she thought little of g the note. With coffers full 
(as she supposed ) to turn to, the feuertior Sf a ten-pound note seemed 
an affair of no moment. 

She sat on about ten minutes, hard at work. George remained in his 
bedroom, occupied (as it appeared to Maria) in opening and shutting 
various drawens. Somewhat curious as to what he could be doing, she 
at length rose from her seat and looked in. He was packing a port- 
manteau. — 

“ Are you going out, George?” she exclaimed, in surprise. 

“ For a few days. Business is calling me totown. Look here, Maria. 
I shall take nothing with me, beyond my small black leather hand- 
case ; but you send this by one of the men to the station to-night. It 
must come after me.’ 

“What a very sudden determination, George!” she cried. “You did 
not say anything this morning.” 

“I did not know then that I should have to go. Don’t look sad, 
child. I shan’t be long away.” 

“It seems to me that you are always going away now, George,” she 
observed, her tone as sad as her looks. 

“ Business must be attended to,” responded George, shaking out a 
coat that he was about to fold. “I don’t in the least covet going, I 
assure you, Maria.” 

What more she would have said, was interrupted by a noise. Some- 
body had entered the sitting-room with much commotion. Maria re- 
turned to it, and saw Meta and Margery. 

Meta had been the whole morning long in the hayfield. Not the parti- 
cular hayfield mentioned previously ; that one was - of hay now; but 
to some cali hayfield, whose cocks were in full bloom—if such an expres- 
sion may be with regard to hay. There were few things Miss Meta 
liked so much as a roll in the hay; and, so long as cocks were to be found 
in the neighbourhood, seule would be coaxed over to take her to them. 
Margery did not particularly dislike it, herself. Margery’s rolling days 
were over ; but, seated at the foot of one of the cocks, her knitting in her 
hand, and the child in view, Margery found the time pass agreeably 
enough. As she had, on this day : oe the best proof of it was, that she 
had stayed beyond her time. Miss Meta’s dinner was waiting. 

Miss Meta was probably aware of the fact by sundry inward warnings. 
She had gone flying into her mamma’s sitting-room, tugging at the 
strings of her hat, which had got into a knot. Margery had flown in, 
nearly as fast ; certainly in greater excitement. 

* isi it true, ma’am?” she gesped out, the moment she saw Maria. 

“Is what true?” inquired Mari 

“That the bank ae broke. When I saw the shutters up, and the 
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door barred, for all the world as if everybody in the house was dead, you 
might have knocked me down with a feather. There’s quite a crowd 
round ; and one of ’em told me the bank had broke.” 

George came out of his bedroom. “Take this child to the nursery, 
and get her ready for her dinner,” said he, in the quick, decisive, haughty 
manner that he now and then used, though rarely to Margery. | 

Margery withdsew with the child, and George looked at his wife. She 
was in perplexity: half aghast, half in disbelief; and she turned 
her ioning eyes on : 

|S eS AS 
bedroom, would he have said anything to Maria before his departure ? 
It must remain a ion. Now he had no other resource. 


ng 
have been ed to nd t. For the ” added 

Scating to Marin the ‘hopeful siow of the came which his 
brother, in his ignorance, took. 

She did not answer. She felt too much dismayed. Perhaps, in her 
mind’s astonished confusion, she could not yet distinctly comprehend. 
George placed her in a chair. 

“ How scared you look, child! There’s no cause for that. Such things 
happen every day.” 

“G 1” she reiterated, struggling as it were for utterance, 
“do you mean that the bank has failed? I don’t think I understand.” 

* a the present. Some cause or other, that we can none of us get 
to the bottom of, induced a run upon us to-day.” 

“Arun? You mean that people all came together, wanting to with- 
draw their money?”’ 

“Yes. We paid as long as our funds held out. And then we 
closed.” 

She burst into a most distressing flood of tears. The shock, from 
unclouded prosperity—she had not known that that rity was 
hollow—to ruin, — disgrace, was more than she mt bear icles: 
George felt vexed. It seemed as if the tears reproached him. 

“For goodness’ sake, Maria, don’t take on like that,” he testily cried. 
“Tt will blow over; it will be all right.” 

But he put his arm round her in spite of his testy words. Maria leaned 
her face upon his bosom and sobbed out her tears upon it. He did not 
like the tears at all ; he spoke quite crossly ; and Maria did her best to 
hush them. 

“ What will be done?” she asked, choking down some rebellious sobs, 
that were for rising in spite of her. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about that. I have been obliged to tel! you, 
because it is a thing that cannot be concealed; but it will not affect your 
peace and comfort, I hope. There’s no cause for tears.” 

“Will the bank go on again ?” 

“Thomas is gone up to London, expecting to bring funds down. In 
that case it will open on Monday morning.” 

How could he tell it her? Knowing, as he did know, and he alone, 
that through his deep-laid machinations, there were no longer funds 
available for the bank or for Thomas Godolphin. 

“Need you go to London,” she asked, in a wailing tone, “if Thomas 
is gone? I shall be left all alone.” 
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“T must go, sat ped. for it.” 

« And which day shal be back ? By Monday ?” 

e as bay perhaps by diyvt ing Keep up seam sprite, Maria. Itwill be 
right.” 

Meta came bursting in. She was going down to dinner. Was mamma 
coming to her lunch ? 

No, mamma did not. want any. Margery would attend to her. G 
pares ve the child and carried her into his room. In his drawers 

found some trifling toy serene t home for Meta weeks ago, and for- 
gotten to be given to It had lain there since. It was one of those 
renowned articles, rarer now than they had used to ar Mpg aan 
Joan. G had given sixpence for it. A lady, with a black 
and neck no visible legs. He put it on the ‘top of the drawers, 
touched it, and set it bobbing at Meta. 

She was all delight; she stretehed out her hands for it eagerly. But 
George, neglecting the toy, sat down on a chair, clasped the chi d in his 
arms, and showered upon her more passionately heartfelt embraces than 
perhaps he had ever given to living mortal, child or woman. He did 
not keep her: the last long lingering kiss was pressed upon her rosy 

, and he put her down, handed her the toy, and bade her run and 
w it to mamma. 

Away she went; to mamma first, and then off in search of Margery. 
Maria went into the bedroom to her husband. He was locking the 
portmanteau. 

“ That is all, I believe,” he said, transferring the keys to his pocket, 
and taking up the small hand-case. ‘ Remember that it is sent off by 
to-night’s ie. Maria. I have addressed it.” 

“You are not going now, George?” she said, her heart seeming to 
fail her strangely. 

** Yes I am.’ 

“ But——there is no train yet a while. The express must have passed 
this half-hour.” 

‘‘T shall ride over to Crancomb and take the train there,” he an- 
swered. “I have some business in the place,” added he, by way of 
stopping any questions, as to the why and wherefore. “ Listen, Maria, 
You need not mention that I have gone, until you see Thomas on 
Monday morning. Tell him.” 

“ Shall you not see him yourself in London?” she returned. “ Are 
you not going to meet him: 

“I may miss him: it is just possible,” was the reply of George, spoken 
with all the candour in life, just as though his mission to London was the 
express one of meeting his brother. “If Thomas should return home 
without having seen me, I mean.’ 

“ What am I to tell him?”’ she asked. 

“Only that Iam gone. There's no necessity to say anything else. I 
shall—if I miss seeing him in town—I shall write to him here.’’ 

« And when shall you be back?” 

“Soon. Good-by, my darling. 

He held his wife folded i in hie arms, like he had recently held Meta, 
The tears were raining down her cheeks. 

“ Don’t grieve, Maria. It will blow over, 1 say. God bless you, 
Take care of Meta.” 
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Maria’s heart felt as if it were breaking. But in the midst of her own 
distress, she remembered the claims of others. ‘That ten-pound note, 
George? If you are not back in a day or two, how shall I have it? 
The woman may be coming for it.” 

“Oh, I shall be back. Or you can ask Thomas.” 

In his careless indifference he thought he should be back. He was not 
going to run away: only to absent himself from the brunt of the explo- 
sion. That his delinquencies would be patent to Thomas and to others 
by Monday morning, he knew : it would be just as well to let some of 
their astonishment and anger have vent and evaporate without his pre- 
sence; be far more agreeable to himself, personally. In his careless 
indifference, too, he had spoken the words, “ You can ask Thomas.” A 
moment’s consideration would have told him that Thomas would have no 
ten-pound notes to give to Maria. George Godolphin was one who never 
lost heart. He was indulging, now, the most extravagantly sanguine 
hopes of raising money in London, by some means or other. Perhaps 
Verrall could help him ? 

He strained his wife to his heart, kissed her again, and was gone. 
Maria sat down in the midst of her blinding tears. 

Walking round to the stables, he waited there while his horse was got 
ready, mounted him, the small black case in front, and rode away alone. 
The groom thought his master was but going out for a ride, like he did 
on other days: but the man did wonder that Mr. George should go that 
day. Crancomb was a small place about five miles off: it had a railway 
station, and the ordinary trains stopped there. What motive induced 
him to go there to take the train, he best knew. Probably, he did not 
care to excite the observation and comments, which his going off from 
Prior’s Ash on that day would be sure to excite. Seriously to fear being 
stopped, he did not. 

He rode along at a leisurely pace, reaching Crancomb just before the 
up-train was expected. Evidently the day’s great disaster had not yet 
travelled to Crancomb. George was received with all the tokens of 
respect, ever accorded to the Godolphins. He charged the landlord of 
the inn to send his horse back to Prior’s Ash on Monday morning, 
changed Mrs. Bond’s ten-pound note, and chatted familiarly to the 
employés at the station, after taking his ticket. 

Up came the train. Two or three solitary passengers, bound for the 
place, descended, two or three mounted into it. The whistle sounded ; 
the engine shrieked and puffed; and George Godolphin, nodding 
familiarly around with his gay smile, was carried onwards on his road to 
London. 

Maria had sat on, her blinding tears raining down. What a change 
it was! What a contrast from the happiness of the morning! That a 
few minutes should have power to bring forth so awful a change! The 
work she had been so eager over before, lay on the table. Where had its 
enjoyment gone? She turned from it now with a feeling not far removed 
from sickness. Nothing could be thought of now but the great trouble 
which had fallen: there was no further satisfaction to be derived from 
outward things. The work lay there, untouched; destined, though she 
knew it not, never to have another stitch set in it by its mistress; and 
she sat on and on, her hands clasped inertly before her, her brain 
throbbing with its uncertainty and care. 
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ITI. 
MRS. BOND'S VISIT. 


In the old study at All Souls’ Rectory—if you have not forgotten that 


modest room—in the midst of nearly as much untidiness as used to cha- 
racterise it when the little Hastingses were in their untidy ages, sat some 
of them in the summer's evening. Rose’s drawings and fancy-work lay 
about; Mrs. Hastings’s more substantial sewing lay about; and a good 
deal of litter besides, out of Reginald’s pockets ; not to speak of books 
belonging to the boys, fishing-tackle, and sundries. 

Nothing was being touched, nothing used; it all lay neglected, like 
Maria Godolphin’s work had done, earlier in the afternoon. Mrs. Hast- 
ings sat in a listless attitude, her elbow on the old cloth cover of the table, 
her face turned to her children. Rose sat at the window; Isaac and 
Reginald were standing by the mantelpiece; and Grace, her bonnet 
thrown off on the floor, her shawl unpinned and partially falling from 
her shoulders, half sat, half knelt at her mother’s side, her face upturned 
to her, asking for particulars of the calamity. Grace had come running 
in but a few minutes ago, eager, anxious, and impulsive. 

‘Only think the state I have been in!” she cried. ‘ But one servant 
in the house, and unable to leave baby to get down here! I——” 

“What brings you with only one servant ?” interrupted Rose. 

* Because Ann’s mother is ill, and I have let her go home until Monday 
morning. I wish you’d not put me out with frivolous questions, Rose !” 
added Grace, in her old, quick, sharp manner. ‘Any other day, but 
Saturday, I’d have left baby to Martha, and she might have put her work 
off; but on Saturdays there’s always so much to do. I had half a mind 
to come and bring the baby myself. What should I care, if Prior’s Ash 
did see me carrying him? But, mamma, you don’t tell me—how has 
this dreadful thing been brought on?” 

“ T tell you, Grace!” returned Mrs. Hastings. “I should be glad to 
know, myself.” 

“ There’s a report going about—Tom picked it up somewhere and 
brought it home to me—that Mr. George Godolphin has been playing 
pranks with the bank’s money,” continued Grace. 

“Grace, my dear, were I you, I would not repeat such a report,” 
gravely observed Mrs. Hastings. 

Grace shrugged her shoulders. George Godolphin had never been a 
favourite of hers, and never would be. ‘It may turn out to be true,” 
said she. 

“Then, my dear, it will be time enough for us to talk of it when it 
does. You are fortunate, Grace; you had no money there.” 

“ I’m sure we had,” answered Grace, more bluntly than politely. “ We 
had thirty pounds there. And thirty pounds would be as much of a loss 
to us as thirty hundred to some.” 

‘“ Akeman must be getting on—to keep a banking account !” cried free 
Reginald. 

Grace, for a wonder, did not detect the irony: though she knew that 
Reginald—like herself by George Godolphin—had never liked Mr. 
Akeman, and always told Grace she had lowered herself by marrying an 
architect of no standing. 
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“ Seven hundred pounds were lodged in the bank, to his account, when 
that chapel-of-ease was begun,” she said, in answer to Reginald’s remark. 
“ He has drawn it all out, for wages and such-like, except thirty pounds. 
And of course that, if it is lost, will be our loss. Had the bank stood 
until next week, there would have been a further large sum paid in. Will 
it go on again, Isaac ?” 

“You may as well ask questions of a stranger, as ask them of me, 
Grace,” was her brother Isaac’s answer. “I. cannot tell you anything 
certain.” 

‘You won't, you mean,” retorted Grace. “I suppose you clerks may 
not tell tales out of school. What sum has the bank gone for, Isaac? 
That, surely, may be told.” 

*“‘ Not for any sum,” was Isaac’s answer. “The bank has not ‘ gone’ 
yet, in that sense. There was a run upon the bank this morning, and 
the calls were so great that we had not enough money in the place to 
satisfy them, and were obliged to cease paying. It is said that the bank 
will be open again on Monday, when assistance shall have come; that 
business will be resumed, as usual. Mr. Godolphin himself said so: and 
he is not one to say a thing unless it has foundation. I know nothing 
more than that, Grace, whatever you may choose to infer.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me that there are no suspicions in the bank that 
something, more than the public yet knows, is amiss with George Godol- 
phin ?” persisted Grace. 

Isaac answered lightly and evasively. He was aware that such sus- 
picions were afloat with the clerks. Led to chiefly by that application 
from the stranger, and his rude and significant charges, made so publicly. 
Isaac had not been present at that application : it was somewhat curious, 
perhaps—for there’s a freemasonry runs amidst the clerks of an establish- 
ment, and they talk freely one with another—that he never heard of it 
until after the stoppage of the firm. If he had heard of it, he would cer- 
tainly have told his father. But.whatever private suspicions he and his 
fellow-clerks might be entertaining against George Godolphin, he was 
not going to speak of them to Grace Akeman. 

Grace turned to her mother. “ Papa has a thousand pounds or two 
there, has he not ?”’ 

“ Ah, child! if that were but all!” returned Mrs. Hastings, with a 

an. 

“Why! What more has he there?” asked Grace, startled by the 
words and the tone. Rose, startled also, turned round to await the 
answer. 

Mrs. Hastings seemed to hesitate. But only fora moment. “I do 
not know why I should not tell you,” she said, looking at her daughters. 
“ Tsaac and Reginald both know it. He had just lodged there the trust- 
money belonging to the Chisholms : nine thousand and forty-five pounds.” 

A blank silence fell upon the room. Grace and her sister were too dis- 
mayed to speak immediately. Reginald, who had now seated himself astride 
on a chair, his face and arms hanging over the back of it, set up a soft, 
lugubrious whistle, the tune of some old sea-song, feeling possibly the 
silence to be uncomfortable. To disclose a little secret, Mr. Reginald 
was not in the highest of spirits, having been subjected to some hard 
scolding that day on the part of his father, and some tears on the part of 
his mother, touching the non-existence of any personal baggage. He had 
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arrived at home for the fourth time since his first departure for sea, his 
] consisting exclusively of a shirt and a half. Of everything else 
belonging to him, which he had taken out, he was able to give no ac- 
count whatever. It is rather a common oe amongst young sailors. 
hey papa responsible for it?” The half-frightened question eame from 
“ Certainly he is,” replied Mrs. Hastings. “If the bank should no¢ 

on, why—we are ruined. As well as those poor children, the 

hisholms.” 

“Oh, mamma! why did he not draw it out this morning ?” cried 
oe Aa of pain. “Tom told me that many people had got 

id in full.” 
ee Had he known the state the bank was in, that there was anything the 
matter with it, no doubt he would have drawn it out,” returned Mrs. 
Hastings. 

. Did Maria know it was paid in?” 

Ves.” 

Grace’s eyes flashed fire. Somehow, she was never inclined to be too 
considerate to Maria. She never had been, from achild. “A dutiful 
daughter! Not to give her father warning !” 

“Maria may not have been able to do it,” observed Mrs. Hastings. 
‘‘ Perhaps she did not know that anything was wrong.” 

“ Nonsense, mamma!” was Grace’sanswer. ‘“ We have heard—when 
a thing like this happens, you know people begin to talk freely, to com- 

re notes, as it were—and we have heard that George Godolphin and 

aria are owing money all over the town. Maria has not paid her house- 
keeping bills for ever so long. Of course she must have known what 
was coming!” 

Mrs. Hastings did not dispute the point with Grace. The main fact 
troubled her too greatly for minor considerations to be very prominent 
yet. She had never found Maria other than a considerate and dutiful 
daughter: and she must be convinced that she had not been so in this in- 
stance, before she could believe it. 

“‘She was afraid of compromising George Godolphin,” cried Grace, in 
a bitter tone. “ He has ever been first and foremost with her.’’ 

“She might have given the warning without compromising him,” re- 
turned Mrs. Hastings; but, in making the remark, she did not intend to 
cast any reflection on Maria. ‘“ When your papa went to pay the money 
in, it was after banking hours. Maria was alone, and he told her what 
he had brought. Had she been aware of anything wrong, she might have 
given a hint to him, there and then. It need never have been known to 
George Godolphin—even that your papa had any intention of paying 
money in.” 

** And this was recently ?” 

“ Only a few days ago.” 

Grace pushed her shaw! more off her shoulders, as if she were in a heat, 
and beat her knee up and down as she sat on the low stool. Suddenly 
she turned to Isaac. 

*“‘ Had you no suspicion that anything was wrong?” 

“Yes, a slight one,” he incautiously answered. ‘“ A doubt, though, 
more than a suspicion.” 
2¥r2 
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Grace took up the admission warmly. “ And you could hug the doubt 
slyly to y and never warn your father!” she indignantly uttered. 
“ A fine son, you are, Isaac Hastings!” 

Isaac was of equable temperament. He did not retort on Grace that 
he Aad warned him, but that Mr. Hastings had not acted upon the hint ; 
at least, not effectually. ‘When my father blames me, it will be time 
for you to blame me, Grace,” was all he said in answer. “ And—in my 
opinion—it might be just as well if you waited to hear whether Maria 
deserves blame, before you cast so much to her.” 

“‘Psha!” returned Grace. “The thing speaks for itself.” 

Had Grace witnessed the bitter sorrow, the prostration, the uncertainty 
in which her sister was sunk at that moment, she might have been more 
charitable in her judgment. Practical and straightforward herself, it 
would have been as impossible for Grace to remain ignorant of her hus- 
band’s affairs, pecuniary or else, as it was for her to believe that Maria 
Godolphin had remained so. And, if fully convinced that such had indeed 
been the fact, Grace would have deemed such a state of contented igno- 
rance to be little less than a crime. She and Maria were constituted as 
essentially different as two people can well be. Pity but she could have 
seen Maria then. 

Maria was in her dining-room. She had made a pretence of going down 
to dinner, not to excite the observation and remarks of the servants: in 
her excessive sensitiveness she could not bear that they should even see 
she was in grief. Grace, in her place, might have spoken openly and 
angrily before her household of the state of affairs. Not so Maria: she 
buried it all within her. 

She could not eat. Toying with this plate and that plate, she knew 
not how to swallow a morsel or to make pretence to do so, before the 
servants, standing by. But it came to an end, that dinner, and Maria 
was left alone. 

She sat on, musing ; her brain racked with busy thoughts. To one, 
of the strangely refined organisation of Maria Hastings, a blow, like that 
fallen, appeared more terrible than its actuality. Of the consequences 
she as yet knew little, could foresee less ; therefore they were not much 
glanced at by her: but of the disgrace Maria took an exaggerated view. 
Whether the bank went on again, or not, they seemed to have fallen 
from their high pedestal ; and Maria shrunk with a visible shudder at the 
bare thought of meeting her friends and acquaintances; at the idea of 
going out to show herself in the town. 

Many would not have minded it ; some would not have looked upon 
it in the light of a disgrace at all: minds and feelings, I say, are consti- 
tuted differently. Take Mrs. Charlotte Pain, for example. Had she 
enjoyed the honour of being George Godolphin’s wife, she would not 
have shed a tear, or eaten a meal the less, or abstained by so much as a 
single day from gladdening the eyes of Prior’s Ash. Walking, riding, 
or driving, Charlotte would have shown herself as usual. 

Pierce came in. And Maria lifted her head with a start, and made 
a pretence of looking up quite carelessly, lest the man should see how 
full of trouble she was. 

‘“* Here’s that Mrs. Bond at the door, ma’am,” he said. ‘I can’t get 
rid of her. She declares that you gave her leave to call, and said that 
you would see her.” 
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Maria seemed to grow hot and cold. That the woman had come for 
‘ her ten-pound note, she felt convinced, induced to it, — by the 


misfortune of the day, and—she had not got it to give her. Maria would 
have given a great deal for a ten-pound bank-note then. 

«*T will see her, Pierce,” she said. ‘* Let her come in.” 

Mrs. Bond, civil and sober to-night, came in, curtseying. Maria— 
ah! that sensitive heart !—felt quite meek and humbled before her; very 
different from what she would have felt had she had the money to give 
her. Mrs. Bond asked for it civilly. 

“TI am sorry that I cannot give it you to-night,” answered Maria. “I 
will send it to you in a day or two.” 

“ You promised, ma’am, that I should have it whenever I axed,” said 
she. 

“‘T know I did,” replied Maria. “If I had it in the house I would 

ive it you now. You shall have it next week.” 

“ Can I have it on Monday?” asked Mrs. Bond. 

“Yes,” answered Maria. “ Shall I send it to you ?” 

“*T’d not give the trouble,” said Mrs. Bond. “I'll make bold to step 
up again and get it, ma’am, on Monday.” 

“ Very well,” replied Maria. ‘ If Miss Meta were here, she would ask 
after the parrot.” 

“It’s beautiful,” exclaimed Dame Bond. “ It’s tail be like a lovely 
green plume o’ feathers. But I ain’t got used to its screeching yet. 
Then I'll be here on Monday, ma’am, if you please.” 

Maria rang the bell, and Pierce escorted her to the door. To return 
again on Monday. 

Maria Godolphin never deemed that she was not safe in making the 
promise. Thomas Godolphin would be home then, and she could get 
the note from him. 

And she sat on alone, as before; her mind more troubled, her weary 


head upon her hand. 








ABOUT STARTS IN LIFE. 
BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 


You know what a jibbing horse is. You know what a trouble it is 
when you have entered a public vehicle, thinking to save time, to find 
one of its animals a jibber. This was my case a few days since. On 
London-bridge the frightful truth revealed itself. The way was blocked. 
The coachman strove, the conductor tugged. Quite useless. But the 
passengers saw the mode: “ Bang the door!” they cried, in chorus. The 
door was banged, and the jibber proceeded. 

You often hear of a wealthy man that he owes his riches to his in- 
dustry. When a boy he was the veriest drudge; now, people say, his 
means are well-nigh boundless. The contrast is so prodigious, the thought 
of it is rather oppressive to-persons not of strong nerves. There is awe 
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in their faces as they tell you the story. And the man will give you the 
same account of himself. As you and he (if you are closely intimate) 
sit together after dinner, with every luxury around you, he will talk com. 
placently of the time when he had not a penny. He wants you to ap- 
preciate the combined cleverness, perseverance, and thrift, which have 
effected this marvellous change in his condition. The greater the distance 
between what he was and what he is, the greater homage you will pay, 
as he judges, to the will and the ability which have brought him to 
fortune. 

And admitting wealth to be worthy of the sacrifice necessary to its 
attainment, the man is entitled to your praise. It is certain that had he 
not slaved and pinched, as he has described, he would not have become 
rich. But if he insist on his success being the inevitable result of his 
slaving and pinching, I shall differ from him. No doubt his striving and 
parsimony paved the way to wealth, and produced it to some extent, but 
they cannot claim credit for the bulk of it. That is attributable to his 
starts in life. Praise be to him for having put himself in a position to 
avail himself of these starts when they should occur, but, had they not 
occurred, his position would have been far short of what it is. 

And by starts in life I mean certain opportunities of a stride upwards, 
which present themselves to a greater or less extent in every man’s 
career. I call it a start in life when the talented young barrister finds 
himself required, through the sudden illness of his lialion to conduct an 
important and difficult case ; I call it a start in ‘life when the effective 
age, who has been buried in a country parish, is invited to preach 

fore a West-end congregation, one-half of which are patrons of a host 
of rich benefices; I call it a start in life when an able and fluent speaker, 
who has been heretofore satisfied with the back rank in parliament, is 
invited by a great leader to address the House on a subject with which 
he is peculiarly well acquainted ; I call it a start in life when the out-at- 
elbows surgeon happens to be by when a distinguished character meets 
with an accident, and the surgeon is blazoned in the papers as having 
rendered all the assistance that skill could suggest; I call it a start in 
life to the senior clerk in an old mercantile house, when the childless 
leading partner having announced to him his speedy but unexpected 
retirement, intimates his wish that he (the clerk) should enter the firm. 
Every importantly favourable event or situation which does not imme- 
diately and directly arise out of a man’s own efforts, I designate a start 
in life. And you will see at once how a man’s welfare is influenced by 
the occurrence or absence of these starts in life. You know how poor 
Smith works, how hard he fares, and yet what little way he makes ; he 
never seems to get a help onward through any fortunate circumstance ; 
no living friend takes him by the hand ; he figures not in the will of any 
friend defunct ; his labour just earns him a crust and clothing ; and when 
he dies there will be only sufficient to pay the undertaker. Smith does 
not meet with actual misfortunes, and he may not be an unhappy man, 
but to him there come not starts in life. I own, myself, I regard the 
fickle goddess occasionally with a look anything but benign. You, 
reader, also, unless you are a very favoured person, must often have felt 
inclined to perform towards her a most ungallant action with your right 
foot. Something occurs which brings you within a pin’s-head of “a 
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start,” and yet the start does not become yours; it falls to the lot of 
Brown, who never sought it, and does not prize it. In a certain con- 
dition of your affairs you see, or fancy you see, a turn of events which 
would make you so happy, and when events do turn indeed, but turn 
just the other way, it is impossible to refrain from gnashing of teeth. 
You remember the great start in life to Hogarth’s industrious apprentice 
was his marrying his master’s daughter. He made wonderfully rapid 
progress after that felicitous event. But supposing the morning of the 
intended marriage, the fair one’s chamber had been found vacant, and 
the blankets and sheets tied together had been discovered hanging sug- 
gestively from the window, how would the case have been then? Both 
master and apprentice might have taken to drinking, and have become 
reckless and bankrupt together. 

In the broader sense, education—physical, moral, and intellectual—and 
the choice of a pursuit, are starts in life. How sad it is to see one poor 
child upon crutches, and to hear of another that he will always be an 
invalid. And what a shock it gives you to witness a sight such as I saw 
this day, two little urchins in a policeman’s grip, followed by another little 
urchin behind, likewise in custody, the whole hurrying to the police-court. 
I wonder how much of the offence which had been committed by these 
luckless children could, in fairness, be laid to their account. They were 
evidently in the depth of poverty ; one, at least, was barefooted. I dare 
say they had stolen food. Let us say they had stolen a loaf. Now 
while this was going on, your children, dear friend reader, were very 
happy in their nursery. They had had a good breakfast, and now they 
were at high play. You gazed on them with delight, you know, ere you 
started for your daily avocation. Will you ever forgive me for the thought 
I am about to suggest? What was the real difference between your 
children and these miserable outcasts? Shall I be far wrong in putting 
the case thus: these neglected objects, being hungry, were enamoured of 
a loaf in an insecure place, and so committed crime because the tempta- 
tion was there; your well-cultured children, having every want satisfied, 
were not open to unlawful fascination, and so did not commit a crime 
because the temptation was not there. Can you say that the true dif- 
ference amounted to more than that? Those wicked hungry ones are 
now, I dare say, busy on the treadmill. AndI donot object. But I am 
quite sure of this, that, by a better than any human tribunal, there will 
be taken into account such a vast variety of circumstances far beyond the 
scope of an earthly judge, that surprise will be one of the main features 
of a great coming day. 

Still, in our present state of knowledge, we must be content with the 
surface. You remember the oft-quoted story of John Bunyan, who, on 
seeing a malefactor conveyed to prison, cried, “ There, but for the grace 
of God, goes John Bunyan.” The undeniably good man, you observe, 
did not show much sign of travelling in my train of thought. He saw 
only a malefactor. No doubt, there was a malefactor, but under what 
circumstances was he a malefactor? If every point and feature in the 
lives of the two men had been laid bare, might not the gap between the 
two have wonderfully contrasted ? However, friend reader, I will not 
resume my objection, I give you the benefit of John Bunyan’s indirect 
testimony in favour of judging by the surface. I know you can hurl at 
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me the broad fact that, put the case how I please, your children are de- 
lightful little darlings, and the ill-starred children I have been speaking 
of are thievish little ragamuffins. Yes; you are right; so the fact is, 
The latter’s first start in life has been, indeed, a downward start. It is 
so sad, there is only one recollection can sustain us under thought of it. 
And it is a very important thing that, in directing your boy to a pur- 
suit, you should be sure that you really give him a start in life. True it 
is that a number of men who subsequently became great in a particular 
‘department, began life in one quite different, and only struggled into the 
right path after much painful stumbling in the wrong. In these cases 
there may not have been material mischief, but in how many has the 
mistake proved fatal? Call to mind just one. The poet Cowper, de- 
siring an income enabling him to marry, undertook the situation of 
reading-clerk to the House of Lords. He was altogether unfit for it. 
And that false start crushed him. He never recovered his failure. His 
mental health was irretrievably impaired. I doubt the wisdom of allow- 
ing a youth to choose his occupation. I suppose there is hardly a boy 
who, after reading a couple of Marryat’s novels, would not be enthu- 
siastic about going to sea. I remember my youthful brain was fairly 
turned by a very large edition of the “ Life of Bonaparte,” with great 
coloured plates of the battles. The watchful, thoughtful parent must 
choose for the boy. His selection will probably be right, and if it be so, 
the youngster will certainly have been blessed with a good start in life. 
Getting well married is a start in life. Iam not thinking so much of 
the marriage portion or the increased connexion. But it braces many a 
man for his daily task the thought of those at home, to whom he is so 
very, very much. An ordinary man will bear up wonderfully under the 
edious grind of almost unceasing labour, if the cash-books and ledgers be 
as so many mirrors reflecting the dear faces of wife and children. Still, 
here again a mistake is wofully injurious. There was an outcry recently 
about the selfishness of men not marrying. Men are sometimes very 
selfish in roe ed Some men clearly ought not to marry. ‘They are 
destitute of all those qualities which make a good married man. ‘They 
cannot hit straightforward at difficulties ; they cannot bear minor troubles 
calmly; or, if they can fulfil one requirement, they cannot the other. I 
am not married. If I were, I could face the butcher’s bill, but I should 
cower under the results of ‘“ baby being washed.” Rent-day might come, 
and find me equally unprepared and undaunted, but mamma scolding and 
Bobby screaming would throw me into despair. Another man could bear 
these small vexations, but would be weighed down by the serious respon- 
sibilities of married life. Neither I nor this man ought to marry. It 
would be a decidedly wrong start to do so. I wonder why Macaulay did 
not marry. It has been stoutly denied that he was in any degree a selfish 
man. He may have felt that unmarried he could be of far greater use to 
the world than would be practicable should he clog himself with wife and 
children. A Mrs. Macaulay might have stood terribly in the way of those 
splendid literary labours. Yes, I maintain the good sense and unselfish- 
ness of some men in not marrying. I stand up as a champion of old 
bachelors in the mass. The man of all my acquaintance whom I should 
pitch upon for a clear judgment, a kind heart, and upright mind, and the 
possession of those qualities which are so very precious in every one, in- 
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deed, but especially in a husband and father, this man is not married. He 
who foregoes the undoubted pleasures of married life may have a very 
keen idea of those pleasures. It is seldom you know precisely what has 
kept him from the path into which most men so eagerly rush. There may 
be a perfect explanation of his seeming indifference, and you should 
hesitate to declare any inevitable connexion between the old bachelor and 
selfishness. 

And, unquestionably, a man who could have married well, and been 
happy in marriage, but who has remained single, has not availed himself 
of that which would have been a start in life. I pass over the bewilder- 
ment of the breakfast and the wedding tour. I come to the time when 
he who has been temporarily an amiable lunatic recovers his senses and 
once more settles to the daily work. How different now is his position ! 
What a long stride upwards he seems to have taken, and alas! I must add, 
how very much older he appears to have grown, since the ere of 
a household devolved upon him! But his influence has greatly increased. 
His connexions are probably doubled. Moreover (and this, as I have in- 
timated, I look at most), if the man have anything in him, and be not 
troubled with those flaws in his nervous system to which I have alluded, 
the new claims upon him will strongly develop it. If he be stimulated b 
his new responsibilities, and not oppressed by them, his work will be all 
the better done on their account. His marriage will have been a very 
wise step, and he may safely regard it as one of his best starts in life. 

But now as to some of those quicker, sharper turning-points which may 
be designated starts in life. I have already enumerated a few ; there 
are many others. To an industrious man struggling against difficulties 
through old scores, a round legacy is a most blessed start in life. Toa 
clever man, willing to work, but who, perforce, has been long idle, the 
receiving a lucrative and honourable appointment is a start in life. To 
the literary character, the production of a book which at once produces 
‘a sensation,” is a start in the highest degree delightful and profitable. 
It is a common expression respecting a man hitherto unprosperous, who 
has met with an unexpected piece of good fortune, that he has been “ set 
upon his legs.’”” Some men are ever going down hill. Things turn 
against them with a persistency which at first sight is surprising. Their 
continued failure brings people almost to believe in luck and ill-luck. I 
have heard it said of probably the wealthiest financier in this country that 
he will have nothing to do with an “unlucky man.” And this aversion 
may be either very creditable or very discreditable to his good sense, ac- 
cording to the grounds on which it is based. I admit at once that the 
man who is always in difficulties is well-nigh a hopeless character. If 
you connect yourself with him, you will not draw him out of trouble ; he 
will drag you into it. I am not speaking, mark you, of a man who is 
not blessed with starts in life, nor even of the man who lets opportunities 
pass by, but I am pointing to the man upon whom absolute misfortunes 
crowd, until at last they overwhelm him. An unlucky man is 4 non- 
sensical phrase, but an invariably unfortunate man is often times a fact, 
and a very sad fact. If I shrink from companionship with Jones, 
who has been going from bad to worse ever since I knew him, it is from 
no superstition about Jones’s being an unlucky man. I have no belief in 


any man being haunted by a spirit of ill-luck. But I believe in a baleful 
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influence working in Jones which practically amounts to pretty much the 
same as ill-luck. Either there ~ dead weight resting upon him in an 
inherent weakness of body, crippling his energies and benumbing his 
mental faculties, or those faculties are really so dwarfed and stunted as 
to be unequal to the toil and warfare of daily life ; or else there is some- 
thing quite about the moral part of Jones. I feel confident that 
to one or other of these causes, or to all of them, perhaps, combined, is 
to be attributed his unintermitting bad fortune. But while to Jones, in this 
sad condition, starts in life might present themselves again and again 
without benefit, the gleam of sunshine which unexpectedly visits Robinson 
meets with a very different reception. Robinson, mind you, may have 
been far from blameless. He may have slighted many opportunities in 
old time, which, otherwise treated, would have made him a great contrast 
to what he is mow. Still, there is nothing radically wrong in Robinson. 
Vainglorious for a while, he played antics, and came upon his knees. It 
took him a long time to get up again. It cost a frightful amount of 
scrambling and scratching. And the bystanders generally would have 
Jet him sprawl until he expired through exhaustion. But a friendly hand 
was suddenly extended, a judicious lift was administered, a fresh footing 
was gained, and now behold Robinson prancing gaily under a new and 
vigorous start. 

It is a powerful argument in favour of doing rightly, that you never 
know the bearing which any particular action may have upon the whole 
course of your life. I apprehend there are very few of us can look back 
without a sigh. How galling it is to remember the wretched folly which 
slighted that admirable opportunity, or the sheer idiocy which, when the 
right course was so clear, sent us headlong into the wrong. You see 
with such terrible plainness now how that small deviation from rectitude 
brought a cloud over your head for years. You are conscious of the 
utter blindness and besottedness which alone can explain your decision 
upon a point which has given a sombre colouring to a large portion of 
your career. No man can say that the work on which he is at any 
moment engaged, however apparently insignificant, may not prove to 
him of vast concern. Once again I sit writing alone. I scarcely 
hear a sound. While there is nothing very meritorious in composing 
this essay, it is a useful occupation, and its design is good. But I 
might have been very differently employed to-night. London amuse- 
ments are near to me, and prohibited gratifications, which possess some 
temptations to every one of us, enticingly beckon. Now the whole 
tenor of my life may turn upon the preference 1 have given this even- 
ing to the feet task which you, reader, have before you. Out of a 
trivial circumstance has often arisen indirectly a great start in life, just 
as from a small beginning has many a man proceeded gradually to the 
extremity of transgression. 

If you, reader, should be one of the successful in the earth, let me 
ask you to do a little good in the way of furnishing starts in life to those 
who, through want of them, are pining and fading. I am loth to be- 
lieve of any bad or weak man that he is irreclaimable. Would you 
be kind enough “to bang the door?” You see you want to startle him 
out of himself. What the man needs is a new chance. My thoughts 
turn to my earlier school-days. I behold myself, a child of five or six, 
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seated on a form. In my left hand is a slate, in my right a pencil. [ 
am very miserable, for I am over a line in an addition sum where 
are all high figures. I have not been able to master it, and consequent 
it has mastered me. It has mastered me so that I have bediapam 
distressed, so distressed that at last a deep thick fog has settled upon my 
uny faculties. I have been reduced to a state of utter helplessness. 
or the time I am an idiot—an obstinate idiot. No amount of goadin 
would extract from me an answer to the simplest question. A d 
weight of despondency is upon me. I can but moan; my wretchedness 
is beyond all expression. The judicious schoolmistress sees the state of 
the case. She releases me from the crushing burden. My scared wits 
return. I am free. I away for a time, and afterwards, when I set 
to work afresh, I come of victorious. 

Now, you observe, it is this kind of treatment which many very bi 
children require. They want a fresh start. The jibbing horse to whi 
I referred at the outset cared not at all for the coachman’s coaxing or 
the conductor’s conciliatory patting. But the banging the door was 
irresistible. It threw him off his wrong train of thought. That bang- 
ing of the door was so associated in his recollection with the resumption 
of progress, that his legs went forward in spite of him. And there are 
men who have gone wrong, whether through wilfulness or weakness, into 
whom you must put quite a new spirit before you can get them at all 
right. If you cannot do this all at once, you must do it by degrees. 
If I had a son, for instance, given to intemperance, I should hear with 
a grim sort of approval that he contemplated training for a prize-fight. 
It would, indeed, be very shocking to think of such a degrading fancy 
possessing him, but then, you see, this fancy would be totally incom- 
patible with his habits of drinking. In following it out, he would, at all 
events, have to surrender the worse propensity. And there would be 
hope in this. You know we are apt to say, when a pain which has been 
long worrying in one locality shifts to another, that it isa sign of its 
going altogether. And this fresh start of my son’s, odious as it would 
be, would lead me to anticipate the final expulsion of the bad spirit which 
was in him. My good Christian reader, if you have any regard for one 
whom you see going gradually down-hill in measured, orderly fashion, as 
though his course were perfectly natural and right, oh, don’t be contented 
with gently twitching his coat-tails and whispering that he has mistaken 
the way. Lay hold of him with all your might and main; drag his face 
round in the other direction. Scare him, frighten him out of his wits by 
your frenzied gestures, and thrust him back. And then, true philan- 
thropist, when you have brought your wanderer into the right path, you 
must not at once quit him. There is something more to be done. You 
must give him a fresh start. 

I am afraid that, in a general way, the weak and stumbling in the 
world’s rough path receive no real consideration at the hands of the 
strong and sturdy. This seems a trite remark, and yet it probably 
would be contested. For the successful man will not grudge a little 
pecuniary help to the lamed competitor in life’s race. I do not think we 
can justly say wealthy men, in the mass, are uncharitable in the matter 
of money. You or I, reader, could pick out many men who, if we waited 
on them to-morrow, and faltered into their ears that we had not had a 
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dinner for two days, would be quite sincere in their sympathy, and readily 
hand us five shillings. But how many men do we know who, if we went 
wrong for a while, would actively pablicoan to set us right, find us a 
~ Teer occupation, ease our embarrassments, and give us a new start 
in life? And, my friend, let us not be hypocrites, is it not just this 
service—a material one, I grant—which we cannot bring ourselves to do 
to poorly-placed men who hang about us? You bemoan the condition 
of half-starved Green. Out comes the trifle which you say he is very 
welcome to, if of any service ; you advise him strongly to try and make 2 
fresh start, and then you hurry him off because, you know, you don’t 
want to have it thought you are in any way mixed up with him. Or, I 
will go the length of supposing that you would really like to help Green 
effectually. But what a vexing man is Green! Where is the man’s 
energy, spirit, and determination? He does not respond to the call you 
make upon him. You are disappointed at his feebleness. You contrast 
the rustiness and imperfect working of his long unused faculties with 
ew own ready wit and prompt action. And you are disgusted. Your 

nevolence tires, and Green resumes his journey down-hill at a pace ac- 
celerated to a sharp trot. 

There are many cases less severe than Green’s where a kindly stimu- 
lating influence is still much required. I hardly think it possible for a 
man ever to do anything very well which he has done repeatedly before, 
and, according to the universal voice, has done very ill. If to the in- 
dignant astonishment of Blondin, as he walked the rope at that fright- 
ful height, there had floated upwards a roar of disapprobation instead 
of iain and if time after time he had only elicited the same un- 
favourable judgment, I fully believe ere long he would have fallen. 
The effect of getting out of heart is very serious to some men. It 
threatens soon the getting out of truth and honesty, and all they at one 
time held dear. Encouraging words are to some persons positive starts 
in life. I know myself how pleasantly I hold in memory just two or 
three words uttered by one with whom I had but slight, though highly 
prized, acquaintance, to the effect that he had confidence but in few men, 
and amongst those few I was numbered. When I see it in the faces and 
trace it in the words of other men not worthy of comparison with that 
friend, how cheaply I am held and how little trust they repose in me, I 
fall back, so to speak, upon the support and comfort of that kind remark. 
But such words do not often come from the quarters whence alone they 
come with weight. Black, for instance, has never heard such words. 
And Black wants sustaining influence very much more than I do. For 
Black’s knees are weak, and his head is bowed. Black’s carriage is off 
the rails. Black is out of collar. And the world meets Black, and 
encourages him by pointing out the many opportunities in life he has let 
slip, and dilates on what a prosperous man he might have been, and whiat 
& poor, wretched, shambling, deplorable creature he is become. Soon 
Black will begin to think his case hopeless, and if it was not so before, it 
will certainly be so then. You must not wonder next, if, out of the gin- 
palace in broad day, there comes forth Black. You must not wonder, 
then, if, presently, standing at the Old Bailey bar for felony, you behold 
Black. And finally, you must not be surprised if, soon after, you hear 
that among the convicts on their out who threw off their chains 


and m coil together, was Black. 
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I hold it, then, to be most Christian-like to try and start a man afresh, 
if only by inspiriting words. I quail at the bare thought of losing heart 
and hope. You know how sickening is the sensation on feeling, when 
you are ascending a high hill, the ground loosening under your feet. 
How completely your courage goes from you, how impossible it is at 
once to regain it. You are in great peril. If there be not ae 
near which you can clutch till your heart has ceased fluttering, you wil 
inevitably roll to the bottom. Now, kind words may be to the man 
rapidly sinking in despair, that something near. He may grasp them, 
and be saved; they may prove to him as a fresh start in life. 

My friend, do you ever suddenly wake to consciousness how time is 
passing on? We let day by day, week by week, month by month, and 
even year by year, go by with scarce a thought. And then, without 
warning, there flashes upon the mind, with positively painful intensity, 
the full, broad fact, what a deal of life’s journey has been performed, and 
how steadily the remainder of the way is diminishing. There may bea 
very merciful purpose in the start which this thought will occasion. The 
hour in which such thought shall fairly come home to a man, nestle in his 
heart, to leave it never more in this world, will be an hour which he will 
think of with increasing fondness as his days grow fewer. It has been 
said that time should be measured rather by events than by seasons. 
What a change this year, now so near its close, may have brought to us ! 
What a start in the right or the wrong path! How the mind may have 
changed, acquired new stores, received new vigour! How the spirit may 
have soared upwards, grown purer and holier! How the body may have 
cast off weakness, and become healthy and strong! Or how all may have 
tended downwards, the mind have faded, the spirit sunk, and the body 
have contracted the fatal disorder which but a little time hence shall close 
the scene! 

It is not my province, friend reader, to preach to you, and, if it were, 
this is no sermon book. But ere ending these humble jottings about starts 
in life, I could not refrain from just making allusion to the all-important 
start after better and brighter things than any on this side the grave. 
You remember those few touching words of Sir Walter Scott as he lay 
dying, “ Be a good man, Lockhart; nothing else will comfort you when 
you come toliehere.” In those words, you see, is a broad, absolute, un- 
deniable truth. There is only one way of preparing for that awful 
journey. There is only one way which will ensure your waiting com- 
posedly the mysterious start which the doctor has told your half-scared 
friends down stairs you are just about to take. To-morrow they will shut 
up the house, get the mourning ready, and arrange about the funeral. 
Some will be very sorry you are gone (just the one or two the leaving 
whom made you so sad), and others will talk jauntily of your many 
defects. But with you will be all peace, if you have but followed the 
great novelist’s advice, and been “ a good man” in this world below, 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


In an essay contributed in 1842 to the Edinburgh Review, by its 
arch-critic in questions literary and historical, Frederick the Great was 
called the king that has in modern times succeeded by right of 
birth to a throne.* So ruled the author of our most popular History of 
England. For this sentence, his lordship, then plain Mr. Macaulay, was 
taken to task, some five years later, in the pages of the opposition Review, 
by the author of another, and certainly not unpopular, History of Eng- 
land. With very sincere respect for Mr. Macaulay’s critical authority, 
the Lord Mahon of 1847 ventured to dissent from his conclusion.+ 
Several royal and legitimate names occurred to the noble dissentient, as 
deserving to stand higher than Frederick on the rolls of fame. Thus, 
upon the whole, and not without a consciousness of many blemishes and 
errors in that hero, his lordship would prefer to Fritz, the Fourth Henry 
of France. But without any doubt or hesitation he would assign the 
palm over both to Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 

* As with Frederick, his grandfather was the first king of his race ; to 
that king, like Frederick, he was lineal and peaceful heir. Succeeding 
to the throne at a far earlier age than the Prussian monarch, he fell in 
the field of glory when only thirty-seven—that age so often fatal to 
genius—yet within that narrow space, during those few and youthful 
years, how much had he already achieved for immortality! As a states- 
man he may be held to have surpassed, as a warrior to have equalled, 
Frederick. And if lofty principles and a thought of things beyond this 
earth be admitted as an element of greatness (as undoubtedly they should 
be), how much will the balance then incline to the side of Gustavus! The 
victory gained by the Prussian king at Rosbach was, we allow, fully equal 
to the victory gained by the Swedish king at Leipsic on nearly the same 

und entail and twenty-seven years before. The two monarchs 
were alike in the action; but how striking the contrast between them in 
the evening of the well-fought day! Gustavus kneeling down at the head 
of all his troops to give God the glory! Frederick seated alone in his 
tent, and composing his loathsome Ode !”t 

We shall not stay to examine into the merits or demerits of this com- 
parison, triumphantly closed by Lord Mahon with so many notes of ad- 
miration (a slight weakness of his) ; nor again of a more recent historian’s 
consignment of both heroes, the Prussian and the Swede, to the limbo of 
dullards as regards home government. ‘Even Gustavus Adolphus and 
Frederick,” says Mr. Buckle, “failed ignominiously in their domestic 
policy, and showed themselves as short-sighted in the arts of peace as they 
were sagacious in the arts of war.’’§ 

Very general has been the agreement, both by native and foreign 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 151, April, 1842. 
+ Quarterly Review, No. 163, Dec., 1847. 
: See Historical Essays, by Lord Mahon (1849), pp. 239-40. 
History of Civilisation in England, by H. T. Buckle, vol. i. pp. 182-3. 
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observers, that, invidious comparisons apart, Gustavus was truly great, 
because his goodness was equal to his splendid talents. In himis almost 
universally recognised—to apply a panegyric from Massinger— 


——a man but young, 
Yet old in judgment ; theoric and practic 
Tn all humanity ; and, to increase the wonder, 


Religious, yet a soldier.* 


In early life, as we are told, he was induced to apply himself to learning, 
to military tactics, to the mathematical sciences, to the science of govern- 
ment, a above all, to the great doctrines of morality and religion. An 
anonymous essayist, who holds him to have been, beyond all question, the 
most enlightened and the most conscientious monarch of his age, and who 
quotes the inscription on his tomb, “ He received his kingdom with two 
empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own by violence,” pronounces 
his only defect to have been, ambition of military fame ; for though Gus- 
tavus undertook no war without reference to a good end—none for which 
his own principles did not afford him a justification—he might, if he had 
so chosen, have abstained from more than one, or (what is virtually the 
same thing) have made peace on more occasions than one, without sacri- 
fice of either principle or honour, and with great advantage to his over- 
burdened subjects. “ It is true that he drew no supplies of men or mone 

from his people, except what they voluntarily granted him ; but it is 
equally true that he dazzled them by his military successes, like Charles 
XII. and Bonaparte, and thus led them blindfold to ruin.” No wonder 
that Charles XII., when pitching his camp at Altranstad, near the plain 
of Lutzen, went eagerly to see the place where his great predecessor con- 
quered and fell. Standing on that memorable spot, and doubtless medi- 
tating many things, Charles after a while said to his companions : “ I have 
endeavoured to live like him; God will, perhaps, one day grant me a 
death equally glorious.” Charles’s French biographer aptly preludes the 
biography of his hero by commemorating the successes of Gustavus : 
how he made a conquest of Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verdon, Wismar, 
and Pomerania, besides above a hundred places in Germany, which, after 
his death, were yielded up by the Swedes: how he shook the throne of 
Ferdinand the Second, and protected the Lutherans in Germany, and was 
secretly assisted in this by the See of Rome, which dreaded the power of 
the emperor still more than that of heresy itself. “It was this Gustavus 
who, by his victories, contributed, in fact, to humble the House of 
Austria; although the glory of that enterprise is usually ascribed exclu- 
sively to Cardinal Richelieu, who well knew how to appropriate the repu- 
tation of those great actions which Gustavus was content with per- 
forming.”{ “The famed Gustavus,” Hume calls him, “ whose heroic 
genius, seconded by the wisest policy, made him in a little time the most 
distinguished monarch of the age, and rendered his country, former! 

unknown and neglected, of great weight in the balance of Europe.”§ 
He was one of those who cast a spell on all around them—towards whom 





* The Fatal Dowry. + Atheneum, No. 944. 
i Voltaire, Hist. de Charles XII, ch. i. 
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the hearts of men are drawn, and for whom their “ ruddy drops” are shed 
without grudging. 


Sweet in manners, fair in favour, 
Mild in temper, fierce in fight, 

Warrior nobler, gentler, braver, 
Never shall behold the light.* 


For, as Mr. Chapman makes record, there were in Gustavus most of the 
advantages and amenities of person and character which render a popular 
king admirable and beloved as a man. “In his latter years, indeed, he 
no longer possessed the graceful form that had belonged to him when he 
was the ardent and favoured suitor of Ebba Brahé; but the slight in- 
clination to corpulency that grew upon him as he advanced towards 
middle life detracted prooably little, if at all, from the commanding 
dignity of his person. His countenance to the last retained its captivating 
sweetness and expressive variety. It was a countenance of which the 
most accomplished pencil could give in one effort only an inadequate idea, 
and which Vandyke, to whose portrait of the King none of the engravings 
which I have seen do justice—has represented only in repose.”’t There 
need be seen in other aspects than that of repose, by whoso would see him 
aright, the countenance of one who went nigh to realise the Shakspearean 
ideal, of “a true knight’”’ (Ulysses the painter) — 


Not yet mature, yet matchless ; firm of word ; 
- pe, in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 

ot soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calm’d : 
His heart and hand both open, and both free.f 


M. Michelet can only discover two men of blithe disposition (deux 
hommes gais) in the seventeenth century ; which distinguished dual are 
Galileo and Gustavus Adolphus. The latter he hails as the creator of 
modern warfare—for even assuming it to be as this hero said, that he 
learned his strategy of a Frenchman, “at any rate he remains the hero 
who demonstrated it. True hero and great heart, the sweetness and un- 
alterable clemency of which, not even in defeat his foemen could fail to 
bless. The most astonishing part of him was, above aught else, his 
astounding serenity, that smile of his in the heat of battle. Good Panta- 
gruel’s conception of the giant who from on high looks down on human 
affairs, seemed to be realised in this genuine warrior. He had neither 
the morose genius of our Coligny, nor the frigid seriousness of William 
the Silent, nor the rugged ferocity of Prince Maurice. Quite the reverse 
—a gay humour, traits of heroic bonhomie.” Further on, M. Michelet 
depicts at full length this stalwart figure. He exhibits to us.a man of 
exceeding height—some say the tallest man in Europe. With forehead 
of rare expanse; an aquiline nose; clear grey eyes (somewhat of the 
smallest, if the engravings report them aright), that look you through and 
through. Gustavus was short-sighted, however; to which defect M. 
Michelet annexes that of an early tendency to corpulence, “being Ger- 
man on the mother’s side.” ‘ His great strength of mind and body, his 
profound tranquillity amid the peril in which his life was passed, and the 
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utter absence of fretting trouble, had contributed not a little to make him 
fat. This annoyed him rather; not many horses were to be found strong 
enough across the loins to bear his weight. But it had its eee 
too. A ball that would have killed a lean man, merely effected a lodge- 
ment in his fat.—He was of a highly sanguine temperament, and was 
occasionally subject to moments of anger, very brief, at the close of which 
he indulged in a good laugh. He exposed himself too much in battle, 
as though he were a common soldier.—But for these failings, the onl 
ones with which he can be charged, he might have been believed to be of 
higher than human nature. 

“ He was an amazing lover of justice, and approved of his Swedish 
tribunals deciding against him in his private affairs. In the horrible 
Thirty Years’ War, during which there was no law, and no God, he 
made his appearance as a divine avenger, a judge, nay, Justice itself.”* 

Nor is our historian unmindful of the hero’s feats as a camp reformer. 
“ L’approche seule de son camp, irréprochablement austére, était une 
révolution.”” One of his men, who had just made off with a peasant’s 
cows, felt a heavy hand laid on his shoulder. Turning round, he recog- 
nised good giant Gustav, who mildly addressed him in these significant 
terms: “My son, my son, you must go and be judged.” ‘The plain 
meaning of which, as no doubt the cattle-lifter knew too well, was, vom! 
and simply, and infallibly, “ You must go and be—hanged.”” Hanged, 
cattle-lifting marauder, and no soldier of mine, hanged by the neck until 
you are dead; and the Lord have mercy upon your soul ! 

The Yager in the proem to Schiller’s great trilogy, waxes as atom 
as his nature and neighbourhood will allow, about the disciplinarian 
austerities of the Lion of the North : 


What a fuss and a bother, forsooth, was made 

By that man-tormentor, Gustavus the Swede, 
Whose camp was a church, where prayers were said 
At morning réveille and evening tattoo ; 

And, whenever it chanced that we frisky grew, 

A sermon himself from the saddle he’d read.t 


De Foe keeps close to facts, as usual, when in those Memoir which— 
like other of his works—have been so often read and quoted as a real 
production of a real pases he contrasts the discipline of Gustavus 
Adolphus with that of his enemy, the imperial Mes Tilly. ‘* When 
I saw the Swedish troops, their exact discipline, their order, the modest 
and familiarity of their officers, and the regular living of the soldiers, 
their camp seemed a well-ordered city ; the meanest countrywoman, with 
her market-ware, was as safe from violence as in the streets of Vienna.” 
The soldiers, it is added, were well clad, not gay, furnished with excellent 
arms, and remarkably careful of them ; “and though they did not seem 
so terrible as I thought Tilly’s men did when I first saw them, yet the 
figure they made, together with what we heard of them, made them seem 
to me invincible; the discipline and order of their marchings, camping, 
and exercise, was excellent and singular, and which was to be seen in no 
armies but the King’s, his own skill, judgment, and vigilance having 





* Michelet, Hist. de France au XVII™ Siécle, t. xii. ch. vi. 
t Wallensteins-lager, VI. (Janus Churchill’s translation.) 
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added much to the: general conduct of ‘armies then insuse.’’* Sir Walter 
Scott has observedt of this contrast between the opposing hosts, that it 
seems almost too minutely drawn to have: been executed from anything 
short of ocular testimony. 

Schiller’s account of Gustav Adolf’s strategy is welh known. Familiar 
with the tactics of Greece and Rome, the King had. discovered, we are 
told (or had learnt of a Frenchman, as-M. Michelet would say), a more 
effective system of warfare, which was adopted by the most eminent com- 
manders of subsequent times. He reduced the unwieldy squadrons of 
cavalry, and rendered their movements more light and rapid; and with 
the same view, he widened the intervals between his battalions. Instead 
of the usual array in a single line, he disposed his forces in two lines, 
that the second might advance in case of the first giving way. He made 
up for his want: of cavalry, by placing infantry among the horse; a 

ractice which frequently decided the battle. Europe first learnt from 
fim the importance of infantry.t M. Victor Cousin describes Condé’s 
tactics as founded on the new manner of making war, dont le seul 
Gustave-Adolphe lui avait donné lexemple. Instead of seizing succes- 
sively on petty advantages, of taking a place here, and a place there, 
dispersing his forces, and advancing slowly and by degrees, his method 
was to collect his troops, to hold them well in hand safe from attack, to 
risk no minor collision, and to seek out, whether near or afar off, some 
ground on which he could assail theenemy, after his own approved 
fashion, that is to say, by making use of unexpected manceuvres, the secret 
of which rested with himself alone. He thus struck one great blow and 
finished the campaign in a single day.§ The troops: which followed 
Gustavus, in the first instance, were few in number; but they were 
“veterans disciplined in a peculiar manner, active, persevering, and 
drilled with a precision totally unknown amongst the other armies of 
Europe.” As Mr. James describes them, divested of much of the useless 
steel which encumbered rather than protected the soldiery of the day, their 
evolutions were performed with a celerity and a degree of accuracy which 
rendered each regiment equal to two of the enemy; while their fair-haired 
monarch, tall, powerful, and chested like a bull, was at once the greatest 
tactician and the stoutest soldier of his times. ‘The Court of Vienna, 
less wise than Wallenstein, laughed scornfully at the invasion, and called 
the Swedish King, His Majesty of Snow, declaring that the cold of the 
north alone kept his power together, and that it would melt away as it 
approached the south.” Even the Protestant Electors, coldly cautious, 
seemed to hold the aid he bought them cheap, and at all events failed to 
derive sufficient courage from his appearance in the field, to make any 
effort _— the Emperor.|| It is in reference to this Protestant inert- 
ness and pusillanimity that Mr. Carlyle objurgates the Elector of Bran- 
denburg, Gustav's brother-in-law, George Wilhelm, whose position during 
this sad ‘Thirty Years’ War was passive rather than active, and as far as 
possible from being glorious or victorious. Mr. Carlyle, indeed, accounts 
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it pardonable in him to decline the even mee * speculation: “But 


when Gustavus landed, and flung out upon the winds such a banner as 
that of his—truby it was required ofa Protestant Governor of men to be 
able to read said banner’in a certain degree; A Governor; not too 
imperfect; would have recognised this Gustavus, what his purposes and 
likelihoods were. . . . But Protestant Germany—sad shame to it, which 
proved lasting sorrow as well—was all alike torpid ; Brandenburg not an 
excepti case. No Prince stood up»as beseemed.* . . . . In fact, 
had there been no better Protestantism than that of Germany, all was 
over with Protestantism ; and Max of Bavaria, with fanatical Ferdinand 
II. as Kaiser over him, and Father Lammerlein: at his right hand, and 
Father Hyacinth at his left, had got their own sweet way in this world. 
But Protestant Germany was uot Protestant Europe, after all. Over seas, 
there dwelt and ident a certain King in Sweden’’*+—a King after the 
historian’s own heart, and in the historian’s own sense: no Phantasm 
Captain, but a born dvaf dvdpav, King of Men. What, as Wallenstein 
is made to ask, 
What. render’d this Gustavus 

Resistless, and unconquer’d upon earth ? 

This—that he was the monarch in his army! 

A monarch, one who is indeed a monarch, 

Was never yet subdued but by his equal.t 

This divine right to command, Gustavus asserted and proved by the 
power with which he made circumstances bend to his will, and from 
seeming incompetence still educed success. Limited in means and men, 
he made much of little means, and disciplined his forces to the mark of 
real fighting men. It was by supreme tact in his divisional arrangements, 
and forming his army, as Southey says, upon “good moral as well as 
military principles, that Gustavus became the greatest captain of modern 
times: so he may certainly te called, because he achieved the greatest 
things with means which were apparently the most inadequate.”§ He 
was,—and this in no narrow technical sense,—a consummate economist, 
on the march, and in the tented field. 

When the inimitable Captain Dalgetty relates his services as fahn- 
dragger, or ancient, who afterwards became lieutenant and ritt-master, 
‘‘ under that invincible monarch, the bulwark of the Protestant faith, the 
Lion of the North, the terror of Austria,.Gustavus the Victorious,” he is 
explicit as to the system of arrears which marked and marred that hero’s 
payment.of his men. Dugald himself professes to have never seen 
twenty dollars of his own all the time he served the great Adolphus, 
unless it.was from the chance of a storm or victory, “ or.the fetching in 
some town or droop, when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the usage of 
wars, seldom faileth to make.some small profit.” His fellow-traveller 
beginning rather to wonder that Captain Dalgetty should have continued 
so long in the Swedish service, than that he should have ultimately with- 
drawn from it, ** Neither I should,’’ answers the Ritt-master; “ but that 
great leader, captain, and king, the Lion of the North, and the bulwark 





* Or only one, and he not a great one; Landgraf Wilhelm of Hessen. 
t+ Carlyle’s History of Friedrich II., vol. i. book iii. ch. xv. 

t Schiller: The Piccolomini, Act Il. Sc..7. (Coleridge’s.) 

§ Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, vol. iv. p. 26. 
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of the Protestant faith, had a way of winning battles, overrunning 
countries, and levying contributions, whilk made his service irresistibly 
delectable to all true-bred cavaliers who follow the noble profession of 
arms.” Nevertheless, honest Dalgetty remembers to have seen whole 
regiments of Dutch and Holsteiners mutiny on the field of battle, “like 
base scullion, crying out ‘ Gelt, gelt,’ signifying their desire of pay, instead 
of falling to blows like our noble Scottish blades, who ever disdained 
postponing of honour to filthy lucre.”* The Dutch and Holsteiners who 
struck for wages were “base scullion,” no subjects of Gustavus, and with 
no eye or heart for his fascinations. They were beggarly exceptions to 
the rule, and served as such to prove the rule,—which was, the charm 
exercised by the king over all with whom he came in contact, and myriads 
besides, who only heard of him with the hearing of the ear, but that ear 
tingled as it gave heed. 

For, as a distinguished Romanist and philo-Austrian admits, of this 
truly polemic Protestant,—together with the penetrating sagacity which 
distinguished several of the heroes of his party, the royal Swede had in- 
herited likewise from his ancestor Gustavus Vasa “ the art of winning by 
brilliant feats the enthusiastic love of his people. A power like his over 
the mind and feelings of the people had never been exercised by any of 
his party since the time of Luther.’”’ The confidence, the faith he felt in 
himself, it is added, inspired others also with a like invincible faith ; and 
with his ambition and love of conquest was combined and interwoven the 
conviction of fighting for the righteous cause.t 

Although documents still exist stating the “ motives which led the king 
to engage in the German war,” it is not quite clear, a recent authority 
has observed, whether zeal for the Protestant cause or a desire to prevent 
the empire from becoming powerful in the Baltic, predominated: pro- 
bably the Swedish government felt that, in the interest of the Scandi- 
navian powers, it was desirable to support a balance of power in Ger- 
many. ‘Denmark had been humiliated and greatly weakened by Wal- 
lenstein’s victory, and though Sweden was not actually menaced, there 
was considerable danger that the Imperial sway might become firmly 
established on the coasts of the Balfic. That danger was effectually re- 
moved by Gustavus carrying the war into Germany, instead of waiting 
to let his enemy obtain positions on the coast. There was a political as 
well as a religious object to be secured, both of which might be contem- 
plated by the same mind without hypocrisy or fanaticism. Both were 
gained by the short but brilliant career of Gustavus. The Protestant in- 
terests in Northern Germany were saved—the independence of the Ger- 
man princes was assured—Sweden had no rival in the Baltic, and attained 
a rank among European powers which she held for a century afterwards.” 
Nevertheless, the question is submitted, whether the immense drain which 
the war occasioned on the slender resources of so poor a country as 
Sweden was adequately compensated even by an addition of territory and 
a high reputation as a military power.{ 

Schiller will have it that the ambition of Gustavus aspired to establish 
a footing in the centre of the empire, such as was inconsistent with the 





* A Legend of Montrose, ch. ii. 
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liberties of the Estates,—that his aim was the imperial crown; which 
dignity, supported by a power, and maintained by an energy and activity 
like his, would become liable to more abuse, in his sedi things had ever 
been feared from the House of Austria. “ Born in a foreign country,” 
writes Schiller, from a true German point of view, “ educated in the 
maxims of arbitrary power, and by principles and enthusiasm a deter- 
mined enemy to Popery, he was ill qualified to maintain inviolate the 
constitution of the German States, or to respect their liberties.” Inso- 
much that Schiller hails his sudden disappearance from the field as a 
security for the liberties aforesaid, and consider it to have saved his 
majesty’s reputation, while it probably spared him the chagrin of seeing 
his own allies in arms against him, and all the fruits of his victories torn 
from him by a disadvantageous peace. In evidence of this, the historian 
points to Saxony, already disposed to abandon Gustavus; to Denmark, 
viewing his success with jealousy and alarm ; and even to France, the 
firmest and most potent of his allies, which, according to Schiller, was 
now terrified at the rapid growth of his power, and the imperious tone 
which he assumed, and was therefore now looking around for foreign 
alliances, in order to check the progress of the Goths, and restore to 
Europe the balance of power.* In quite another strain writes a brilliant 
French historian. M. Michelet is clear that, had Gustavus Adolphus 
lived, the Peace of Westphalia would have been signed ten or fifteen 
years sooner. The Lion of the North, he says, ne fit qu’apparaitre, 
was a mere apparition, that came and fled like a shadow, yet was he, 
despite his evanescent transit, a veritable benefactor of the human race. 
His career of conquest involved two results. which, in M. Michelet’s 
opinion, have not been adequately attended to. It saved the imperial 
towns ; not only Nuremberg,t but Strasburg, Augsburg, and the rest, all 
of which the brigand army would infallibly have visited. His own, his 
original Army of Liberation, la primitive armée libératrice, wasted 
away before Nuremberg, and left its bones there. At Lutzen fell the 
Liberator himself. But not in vain. Répétons-le, Gustave ne mourut pas 
en vain. He wrought the great work for which he was born. He smote 
the dragon’s head—the martial despotism which had made the civilisation 
of Europe a thing of naught. ‘“ As often as ever I set my foot within 
Strasburg town, or Frankfort,—in Nuremberg, that vast museum, or in 





* See the closing pages of book iii. of Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. 
+ Here, however, it was that Wallenstein gained laurels at his adversary’s cost 
—here was 
“ The Swede’s career of conquest check’d. These lands 

Began to draw breath freely, as Duke Friedland 

From all the streams of Germany forced hither 

The scattered armies of the enemy; 

Hither invoked as round one magic circle 

The Rhinegrave, Bernhard, Banner, Oxenstiern, 

Yes, and that never-conquer’d King himself; 

Here, finally, before the eyes of Nurnberg, 

The fearful game of battle to decide.” 


Questenberg, the Imperial Envoy, is the speaker,—who subsequently adds: 


“In Nirnberg’s camp the Swedish monarch left 
His fame—in Lutzen’s plains his life.” 
The Piccolomini, Act II. Sc. 7. 
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splendid Augsburg, in any of those potent centres of German genius 
whence arose Goethe te, “a me so many other shining lights, 
I call to mind, with a feeling of religion,:the great soldier Gustavus, 
who saved Germany, and-who knows ? :France:as well.— And I 
say to these.cities: ‘ Where would you have been, but forhim? .. .. 
Amid the ruins and rubbish, the cinders in which Magdeburg ended.’— 
All that ever fabulous history related of hero was here fulfilled, and to 
the letter : to save the world, and die, young.and betrayed. 

“We know how he died. At this furious battle of Lutzen he over- 
whelms Wallenstein, beats him, wounds. him, winnows him, turns him 
over and over, slays his chieftains of renown, him in especial who em- 
bodied war itself, that Pappenheim who was -born with two bloody 
swords imprinted.on his brow. Gustavus returned from the terrible 
execution quiet and pacific, as confident as ever. He had nobody with 
him but een a petty prince who had passed and rerpassed from 
side to side once and again. There is a blow,.and Gustavus falls to 
the earth. The suspected man, his companion, takes flight, and makes 
his way straight to Vienna (November 16, 1632).”* 

In the only completed work of fiction.ever published by Mr. de 
Quincey, this foul i. is alluded to, as of probable truth. We are 
there conducted through a gallery of portraits of eminent leaders in the 
war—among them, for instance, Tilly, the “little scorporal,” with his 
wily and inflexible features, over against whom we see “ his great enemy, 
who had first taught him the hard lesson of retreating, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, with his colossal bust, and 


————atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 


He also had perished, and too probably by the double crime of assassina- 
tion and private‘treason ; but. the public glory of his short career was pro- 
claimed in the ungenerous exultations of Catholic Rome from Vienna to 
Madrid, andthe individual heroism in the lamentations of soldiers under 
every banner which now floated in Europe."*+ 

It was scarcely to be expected, as Schiller remarks, that the strong 
leaning of snaiihind to the marvellous, would leave to the common 
course of nature the glory of eading the career of Gustavus Adolphus. 
The death of so formidable a rival was too important an event for the 
Emperor, not to excite in his bitter opponent a ready suspicion, that 
what was so much to his interests, was also the result of his instigation. 
For the execution, however, of this dark deed, the Emperor would require 
the aid of a foreign arm, and this it was generally believed he had found 
in Francis Albert, Duke of Saxe Lauenburg, whose rank permitted his 
free access to the king’s person, while it also seemed to place him above 
the suspicion of so foul a deed. This prince, however,.adds Schiller, was 
in fact not incapable of this atrocity, and had, moreover, sufficient motives 
for the commission of it. 

“ Francis Albert, the youngest of four sons of Francis II., Duke of 
Lauenburg, and related by the mother’s side to the House of Vasa, had, 
in his early years, founda most friendly reception at the Swedish court. 





* Michelet: Richelieu et la Fronde, pp. 126-sq. 
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Some offence offered by ‘him to Gustavus Adolphus, in the queeh’s 
chamber, is said to have been repaid by that fiery prince with a box on 
the ear,—which buffet, though immediately repented of, and amply 
apologised for, laid the foundation of an irreconcilable hate in ‘the vin- 
dictive heart of the duke. ‘Francis Albert subsequently entered the 
imperial service, and rose tothe command of a regiment, forming a close 
intimacy too with Wallenstein, and condescending to manage a secret 
negotiation with the Saxon court, which did little honour to his rank. 
Without any sufficient cause being assigned, he abruptly quitted the 
Austrian service, and appeared in the king’s camp at Nuremberg, to 
offer his services as a volunteer. By his show of zeal for the Protestant 
cause, and his prepossessing demeanour and flattering ways, he gained 
the heart of Gustavus, who, warned in vain by Oxenstiern, continued to 
lavish his favour and friendship on this suspicious new comer. ‘The battle 
of Lutzen soon followed, in which Francis Albert, like an evil genius, 
kept close to the king’s side, and did not leave him till he fell. He 
owed, it was thought, his own safety amidst the fire of the enemy, to a 
green sash which he wore, the colour of the Imperialists. He was, at 
any rate, the first to convey to his friend Wallenstein the intelligence of 
the king’s death. After the battle, he exchanged the Swedish service 
for the Saxons ; and, after the murder of Wallenstein, being charged as 
an accomplice of that revolted general, he only escaped the sword of 
justice by abjuring his faith. His last appearance in life was as com- 
mander of the imperial army.in’Silesia, where he died of the wounds he 
had received before Schweidnitz.”* 

Schiller admits, therefore, that some effort is required to stickle for the 
innocence of a man like this; but contends, nevertheless, that there are 
no certain grounds for imputing to him 


The deep damnation of the taking off 


of Gustavus Adolphus. The king notoriously exposed himself to danger, 
like the meanest soldier in his army. ‘ Un seul défaut (et d’'Henri IV., 
aussi), d’avancer toujours le premier, de donner sa vie en soldat, par 
exemple, le jour ot, contre l’avis de tout le monde, il passa seul le 
Rhin.”+ Where thousands were falling, he, too, might naturally meet 
his death. How it met him, by what hand it reached him, “ remains, 
indeed, buried in mystery,”—such is the German historian’s conclusion ; 
“ but here, more than anywhere, does the maxim apply, that where the 
ordinary course of things is fully sufficient to account for the fact, the 
honour of human nature ought not to be stained by any suspicion of 
moral atrocity.”’"{ At the same time, by Schiller’s own p Bees. as we 
have seen, Duke Francis was both capable of the atrocity alleged, and 
had motives that would account for his perpetration of it. But the nar- 
ratives, such as they are, of the royal leader's fall at Lutzen, are dis- 
crepant enough. 

A reviewer of Eric Gustave Geijer’s History of the Swedes pronounces 
the death of the king at Lutzen ‘“‘an eternal blot on the arms of the Im- 
perialists, and the cause for which they were contending.”” ‘No quarter, 





* Thirty Years’ War, book iii. 
¢ Michelet, Hist. de France, t. xii., Notes et Eclaircissements, p. 425. 
t Schiller, ubi supra. 
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are reminded, was to be expected for him, the hope of Protestant 
Europe. One shot wounded his horse, another broke his left arm, and, 
before he be led out of the battle, a third hit him in the back and 


while his horse dragged him along, his foot 
“‘ Here, one might have supposed, the 
- bog a have been satisfied. No! hearmg’ that it 
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was really the king had fallen, one of Wallenstein’s heroes advanced 
and quietly shot him in the head ; but lest even this should fail of its 
purpose, several other cuirassiers ran their swords through his body, 


; 


naked, and left him brutally mangled on the field. This, at 
least, is the evidence of his own page, who stood by him to the last mo- 
ment, and who himself survived his wounds only a few days; and in our 
opinion it is entitled to more credit than that given by writers of the 
que party.”* At any rate, and by whatever means, Gustavus Adol- 
phus was done to death, was henceforth and for ever put out of the 
way. That conquering progress, which swept onwards like a flood, and 
threatened to carry all before it, was abruptly checked by a power that 
laughs conquerors to scorn, and loves to stop them in mid-career, that 
the world’s preachers on Vanitas vanitatum may point a moral as well as 
adorn a tale. Yesterday, Gustavus was radiant with success, past success 
and present, and why not with large hopes of yet nobler gains to come ? 
To-day, at handigrips with grim Death, and worsted in the encounter. 


Thus far his fortune kept an upward course, 
And he was graced with wreaths of victory. 
But in the midst of this bright-shining day,t 


his sun went down—went down while it was yet noontide—and left the 
soldiers of freedom darkling. ‘That sunset may be truly said to have 
eclipsed the gladness of nations. Geijer declares that never has one 
man’s death made a deeper impression throughout a whole quarter of the 
world, ‘ Wheresoever his name had been site a ray of hope for the 
oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek, at the sound of it, dreamed 
of freedom, and prayers for the success of the Swedish monarch’s arms 
were sent up at the Holy Sepulchre. What, then, must he not have been 
for the partners of his faith?” _ 
Il avait fait beaucoup, says Michelet, et beaucoup lut restait a faire. 
Had he lived a few years longer, he would not only, his French pane- 
yrist is cgnvinced, have imposed a peace, by sheer irresistible force, but 
he would have obtained an immense moral result: he would have im- 
printed on the depressed heart of Europe an ideal truly great, and 
fruitful, and strong. The hero would have infected Christendom with 
his allégresse héroique§ For a hero Gustavus was, in no sham or 
secondary sense. e name of hero is, indeed (as Michelet elsewhere 
complains), lavished on numbers of eminent, but not sufficiently pre- 
eminent men. This confusion he attributes to the poverty of os - 
as well as to want of precision in our ideas. But it is a confusion 
m which really superior men, he maintains, are free: they are not 
stolid enough to challenge comparison with veritable heroes. He is 
certain that Turenne, that illustrious strategist,—Condé, “qui, par 





* Athenaum, No. 944. t King 3 part iii., Act V. Sc. 3. 
t History of the Swedes, by E. G. Geijer. (J. H. Turner’s translation, 1845.) 
§ Michelet, t. xii. ch. viii. 
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moments, eut l’illumination des batailles,”—Merci, penetrating and judi- 
cious,—“ cold and clever Marlborough,”—brilliant Prince Eugene, &c., 
“would have thought you were laughing at them, had ycu compared 
them to the great Gustavus. At the name of the King of Sweden, they 
uncovered. The word was frequent in their livs, ‘ The King of Sweden 
himself would not have succeeded in this. . . . He would have done so- 
and-so,’ &c., &c. The grand shadow of that renown brooded over their 
every thought.”* M. Michelet seems to feel, with all the liveliness of a 
militant contemporary, that Gustavus died years and years too soon. 

It may be otherwise, both for his work and for himself, though to die 
at thirty-seven, and flushed with victory, may look premature. But, as 
the old poet argues,—and leaving out of sight the question of political 
expediency,— 

Thanne is it best, as for a worthi fame, 

To dyé whan a man is best of name. 

The contrary of al this is wilfulnesse. 

Why gracchen we? why have we hevynesse, 
That good Arcyte, of chyvalry the flour, 
Departed is, with worschip and honour 

Out of this foule prisoun of this lyf ?t 


We may apply to Gustavus (assuming that his work was done) what 
Southey says of Nelson at Trafalgar: “ Yet he cannot be said to have 
fallen prematurely whose work was done, nor ought he to be lamented 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The 
most triumphant death is that of the martyr, the most awful that of the 
martyred patriot, the most splendid that of the hero in the hour of vic- 
tory ;’—and perhaps of this hero, as of Southey’s, it may be allowable to 
add, that “if the chariot and the horses of fire had been vouchsafed for 
his translation, he could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of 
glory.”t There are éwo voices to be heard on most questions: of the 
Two Voices in Mr. Tennyson’s poem, one at least utters a strain iu har- 
mony with our theme—where the speaker owns his aspiration 


——not rotting like a weed, 
But, wre sown some — seed, 
Fruitful of further thought and deed, 


To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Nor void of righteous self-applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause— 


In some good cause, not in mine own, 
To Foe wept for, honour’d, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown ; 


Whose eyes are dim with glorious tears, 
When, soil’d with noble dust, he hears 
His country’s war-song thrill his ears : 
Then dying of a mortal stroke, 

What time the foeman’s line is broke, 
And all the war is roll’d in smoke.§ 


So stirbt ein Held! even as at Lutzen, beside the Swede’s Stone. 





* Michelet, t. xii. ch. viii. Notes sur Galilée et Gustave-Adolphe. 


+ Chaucer, The htes Tale. 
+ Southey’s Life of Nelson, ch. ix. § Tennyson, The Two Voices. 
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MY ‘MOTHER—A FILIAL RECOLLECTION. 
“Thevlove of a father and mother—all other is air.”* 


Wauenre earth-freed souls shall find eternal rest, 
And men.God-pardoned be but to be blest, 
Tell me, my mother, lost to mortal view, 
oo eee severed love canal To : 
when m dreams o’er m : 
Thou might’st reveal that Seotit oan a 
‘For thou as some wing’d tenant of the sky, 
That sunward soars with an undazzled eye, 
Where peace and joy gild all the expanded scene, 
Bathes ae soft pinions in the bine serene, 
Hast soared from:earth’s low-thoughted realm away 
To that far region of unsetting day, 
Where bliss and being in a zone 
_ like.a sea _— pee oe 
est p t ! when this wintry being past, 
Man nen spring-tide finds. at last, 
And fragile hope deludes no more in vain, 
And love like thine awakes nor sleeps again ! 


Then let earth’s echo pierce.thy dusty bed, 
Decay’s pale daughter, sister of the dead, 

And tell me if thine home be near or far, 

In the remoteness of what nobler star— 

Or if thy immaterial essence rest 

In the bright orb that gilds the glowing west, 
Or far beyond 'day’s beam of orient light, 
Where suns more vast career the infinite— 
Tell me where sojourns man when.seen no. more, 
Upon what mystic undiscovered shore ! 


Vain wish that one who virtue’s pathway trod, 
Should turn to darkness from the throne.of God !— 
Vain wish that one whom neither joy nor pain 

Can ere affect, should stoop to earth again ! 

Rest still in bliss—I would not steal from thee 

One little hour of immortality, 

Too high I prize the record of thy worth, 

O nailer mine, to drag thee back to earth! 


Blest gift,of memory, ever true in youth, 
When being looks its: first, and last of truth, 
The faithful mirror of long perished days, 
Unsullied still when nature fast decays— 

How dost thou enema just and bright, 
Her lineaments past from mortal sight, 

To the far foot ofthat majestic throne 

a .- who bem — still ae alone, 

ere ories dim even eyes, 

And breathe the perfumed gales of —— fil 
‘How didst thou paint as dim grew every face, 
And the grave-dew made damp that brow of grace, 





* Amor de Padre o de Madre, que todo lo otro es ayre!— Spanish Proverb. 
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The affection that so nobly true, 
i ed the sadness of thy faint adieu, 
me still with nature’s farewell sigh, 
= . love perrenis in‘death could die, 
e only spotless mortals given, 
Priceless in worth, and redolent-of heaven ! 


Years upon years have :perish’d since that day, 

And been my long far-wandered way, 

And griefs with seanty joys been mine,.God’s will— 
Yet thoughts of her ’midst all were present still. 
Memory too oft recals—how sadly sweet !— 

The home where we again can never meet, 

Nor be as we were wont, nor see return 

One buried joy from time’s sepulchral urn 

Of all once ours, when seated round our hearth, 
Parting seemed some strange-grief unknown on earth! 


Thou art in life eternal, free of ill ; 
The passing oe heap sorrow on me still— 
Thoughts of blest souls are thine that never die, 
Mine the grossness of mortality— 
Grey hairs have come upon this head, and thou, 
Thy son of other years would’st pity now ! 
To him the morning vision sometimes gives 
That which in wakeful moments faintly lives, 
As if his soul, received at rest from strife, 
A gentle wafting to eternal life, 
And there beheld that countenance of bloom, 
That only death made pale to:meet the tomb— 
With that bright brow, and darkly clustering hair, 
That time had sprinkled with the hue of care. 
Such glimpses of thee precious are to me, 
Lightening the dimness of mortality, 
Speaking of scenes no future ills can shade, 

here flowers of amaranth never bloom to fade— 
Where notes of melting softness warble sweet 
From choirs unseen, through grove or sapphie street, 
And hope revives, her snowy wings unfurl’d, 
A milk-white dove above a drowning world. 


Oh, for the: music of that voice again, 

As when it jull’d the of youthful pain ; 

As when it chid with suc ing art, 

Each chiding link’d it closer to the : 

No lawful wish in my young bosom rose, 

No wayward whim to soothe my soft repose, 

No fitting pleasure childhood might partake, 

But it-was mine from pure affection’s sake— 

That glowing impulse of the generous heart, 

Which never gives a-pain except to part. 

When morn’s pale light alongthe sea had broke, 
And, dimly seen,-arose the cottage smoke, 

* Thou oft didst wake me from my early sleep 

With smiles that cheered like:sunshine on the deep ; 
But these, remembrance renders solely mine, 

To others strange, those treasured deeds of thine, 
Soon to become, when my brief hour has flown, 
The-ruined record of a burial-stone. 
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My Mother—a Filial Recollection. 


When the last rite of kindred earth had place, 

That gave thee to corruption’s black embrace— 
When the plumed hearse bore through the idle throng, 
Bride of the grave, her I had loved so long— 

When in my view the hollow-sounding earth 

Buried the fountain of its own warm bi 

Fell spirit-crushing on the coffin’s verge, 

And left a lonely bark on life’s wild surge, 

How sank my heart! What language can convey 
My feeling on that long, long perished day ! 


Thou art where glorious orbs attendant move, 

In march symphonious round a throne of love— 
Where harps angelic peal the notes sublime, 

That welcome spirits freed from death and time; 
Thou, glory-plumed, hast gone to dwell with God, 
I sleep and wake adherent to the sod. 

Moons wax and wane with me as months go o’er— 
Moons, changes, years, with thee exist no more, 
Things of no count in thine immortal rest, 

Where bliss is never meted to the blest. 


My mother, if thou hoverest o’er my head, 
en night unlocks the sojourn of the dead, 
If ’mid the glow of bliss, what time the sun 
Kisses the sea-foam—or where comets run 
Their cycles multiform, O tell to me 
That mighty secret, death’s great mystery !— 
Vain wish, affection’s self can scarce forgive, 
In those of earth who only die to live ! 


Farewell, my mother! O farewell again, 

Of my life’s love the earliest! Words now vain ! 
Yet shadows are our being, and we cling 

Hard to their emptiness, till time’s dark wing 
Brush us away, and we reluctant go, 

As if we left those better things below 

We know have gone before us to their rest, 
Where expectation whispers man is blest— 
Here in a turf, and a few humble flowers, 

Ends the mean reckoning of our proudest hours, 
Where glory shines not, aud decay’s rank pall 
Hides the vain dust that only climb’d to fall ! 
What though the cherish’d long-remembered woe 
End in oblivion, who would e’er fo 

The sense of the bereavement made by years 
More sear of hue, and sanctified with tears ! 
Though sad the joy of sorrow, still the heart 
True to the wreck would bide, but ne’er dispart ! 


*Tis well !—my song as summer birds’ hath ceased, 
Yet not as theirs, again to be replaced— 

When spring shall light once more the nether sphere, 
And make earth drunk with beauty far and near— 
With love and carol, but in their sweet stead 

With dread like that around earth’s dying bed, 
When time shall nature’s hoary temples stee 

In the black depths of death’s uncurtained ee 

- a8 Cyrus Reppin. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 





Part THE TWENTY-THIRD. 
I, 


ALL THAT FIDELITY COST, 


Ir was Christmas night—Christmas-eve —and the midnight mass 
was rising and falling in its solemn chant through the long aisles of 
Notre-Dame. The incense floated upwards to the dim vaulted roof, the 
starry lights < orp on the gorgeous high altar, while the sweet swell 
of the cathedral choir rose on the still, hushed air, as through Paris, 
under the winter stars, there tolled one by one the twelve strokes of the 
midnight hour. 

Midnight mass in Notre-Dame !—it were hard to hear it burstin 
in its glorious harmony, its sonorous rhythm, after the dead silence of 
the assembled multitude, bursting at once from priest and people, choir 
and altar, without something of that poetry, that sadness, that venera- 
tion, which lie in us, though lost and silenced in the fret and hurry of 
life — vague, intangible, subdued, as the last lingering notes of the 
Miserere. 

One by one the midnight strokes tolled slowly out vo the Christmas 
air ; hushed as though no human heart beat amongst them, the gathered 
thousands knelt in prayer; the last stroke fell and lingered on their ears, 
and then, over their bowed heads, the rich cadence of the choir and the 
full swell of the organ-notes rolled their richest harmonies of praise and 
supplication. Among the multitude knelt Violet Molyneux and Alma 
Tressillian, their thoughts far from creeds or formularies, from religious 
differences or religious credulities, but their hearts bowed in prayer more 
ayonised, more fervent, more passionate in its beseeching earnestness, 
for those far distant that they loved so well, than any that went up to 
Heaven from the frail suffering humanity gathered there in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame. What was to them church, place, religion? thus they 
prayed in the solitude of their own chambers; thus they would have 
prayed beside the sick-beds of Scutari; thus they now prayed in the 

ushed aisles of a cathedral, where, if forms differed, human hearts at 
least beat beside them and around, with hopes, fears, griefs, passions, 
trembling, quivering, pleading for mercy, as in theirs ! 

As they out of the great door to the carriage, they looked up 
to the still heavens, with the midnight stars shining calm and bright in 
the great cathedral of Nature, and in Violet’s eyes stood heavy tears, 
wrung from her love so tender and so mournful; while Alma’s, tearless 
and burning with the passion that only grew stronger with each hour of 
doubt and absence, glanced wildly up to those distant stars, which from 
their spheres looked down on him! Both started, as a voice whispered 
by their side : | 
“ Per Carita ! date la limosina per amor del Figlio di Dio !” 

They scarcely saw the beggar’s face, coming out of the gas glare into 
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the moonlit night, but they heard the voice, broken, almost fierce— perhaps 
with hunger !—in its supplication, and both instinctively, and contrary to 
the custom of either, stretched out their hands with an ess on Christmas- 
eve. As it chanced, Alma was the nearer to the suppliant, who caught 
her offered gift, but did not see Violet’s. The sant Gliosien, pushed 
them on ; their carriage rolled’away, while-the woman, with Alma’s coin 
in her hand, looked after them with a strange expression on her haggard 
face, partly curiosity, partly hate, partly fear, yet with a tinge of regret 
and pain, as she muttered, in Tuscan : 

“ Santa Maria! questo sorriso mi fa pensare di gli! E presagio della 
morte—ma—per chi ?” 

The wild gaze of the Italian’s fierce dark eyes, the haunting tone of 
that shrill “Carita! Carita!’ still lingered in Alma’s mind as she 
rolled through the gay gas-lighted streets of Paris, and her young eyes 
closed with a despairing sigh and a sickening shudder of dread, at this 
mysterious Human Life, which is so short in years, so long in suffering. 


The Paris winter passed ; passed as Paris winters ever do, with a gay 
whirl of glittering life for the rich, with cold, and hunger, and suffering 
for the poor; the gas flowers of Mabille burning at the same hour with 
the candle that gleamed its sickly light on the dead bodies at the 
Morgue. The Paris winter passed, and Violet Molyneux was still the 
belle of its soirées; that chill hauteur which in self-defence she had 
assumed, was no barrier between her and the love that was pressed upon 
her from all quarters and highest ranks, evident as it was by her equable 
coldness to all, that unless she ever married Vivian Sabretasche, that ex- 
= loveliness would never be given to any man. Lady Molyneux 

id not distress herself so pitiably at this obstinacy as she had done 
before, for Prince Carl was not a man to be frightened by a girl’s re- 
pulse ; he daily grew more entété of that ‘jolie taille” which had first 
drawn .all that Vallenstein could conceive a grande passion needed to 
be. He called. perseveringly ; he came as regularly as clockwork. to 
their carriage in the Boulevards or the Pré Catalan; he listened with- 
out a yawn to those songs which made the Parisians sigh that Violet 
could not be a prima donna—from all these the Viscountess argued 
that, with her own good management, the hand of Vallenstein- 
Seidlitz would ere long be_offered to Violet, and then my lady, who 
did not believe in any resolutions strong enough to withstand a prin- 
cipality and gentle coercion, flattered herself that she should give check- 
mate to the person of all others she most disliked— Vivian Sabretasche. 

She was not mistaken. In February, Lord Molyneux received a letter 
with the stately royal seal of the Vallenstein-Seidlitz, requesting the 
honour of his daughter’s hand. It came to him when they were at 
dinner: even with the length of the table between them, his wife 
knew, or thought she knew, the armorial bearings of the seal, as it lay 
upwards unopened, and congratulated herself with a rapid cast forwards 
as to how many hundreds the trousseau would cost; but then the 
trousseau would be one final expense, and Violet’s dress in the present 
state of things, was an annual destruction of what without her my lady 
would have had for her own silks and laces, jewellery and point. As they 
took their coffee, preparatory to their going to a ball in the Champs Ely- 
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sées, at Madame de La Viellecour’s superb hotel, Jockey Jack broke the 
seal, perused the missive with his spectacles on, and in silence handed it 
to his daughter. Violet read it, with pain, for’ she foresaw that she 
should not be allowed to reject this, as she had done others, without con- 
tention and upbraiding, and gave it back to him as silently, but the thin, 
jewelled hand of her mother intercepted it, with a snappish sneer: 

“ Is your own wife, Lord Molyneux, to be excluded from all your con- 
fidences with your daughter ?” 

“ What answer, VY ?”” asked Jockey Jack, turning’a deaf ear to his 
lady, who had a knack of bringing forward ‘her relationship to him on 
any disagreeable occasion, such as opening his notes or referring her 
creditors to him, but on all others ignored it very completely. 

“ The same as usual, papa,” answered Violet, bending down to him as 
she rose to set her coffee-cup on a console. 

Lady Molyneux read Vallenstein’s formal and courtly letter with calm 
deliberation through her gold eye-glass; and Alma rose and left the room, 
guessing, with her intuitive tact and delicacy of perception, that this was 
some matter which they would prefer to discuss alone. Lady Molyneux 
read the letter, then folded it up and put it in its envelope. 

‘‘ Violet, would it be too much for me to ask to be allowed to share 
the confidence you gave your papa just now? Might I inquire what 
reply you send to Vallenstein ?” 

Violet gave one sigh of inexpressible weariness ; she was so tired of this 
ceaseless contention, the continual dropping of water on a stone; this 
jangling and upbraiding ; more trying, perhaps, than more active perse- 
cution to a mind that, like hers, was infinitely above it, a temper that 
was singularly sweet, and tastes that revolted from the low-toned worship 
of position, and the utter incapability of understanding any warmer or 
deeper feeling, which stamped all her mother’s conversation, with what 
was to Violet a species of vulgarity, good ton though Helena Lady 
Molyneux—a Lady in her own right—might be. She lifted her eyes 
with that low broken sigh, forced out of her by the martyrdom of daily 
petty badgering and polished vituperation. 

‘Certainly you may, mamma. I thank Prince Carl for the honour he 
has done me; and I reject his offer with all the gratitude for his gene- 
rosity that it merits.” 

Lady Molyneux shrugged her shoulders, and did not condescend to 
answer her. She turned to her husband, who was beating an impatient 
tattoo on the back of his couch. 

“ My dear Molyneux, do you intend, too, to refuse Prince Carl’s pro- 

osals ?” 

Jockey Jack looked up with a curse on women’s tongues and on their 
tomfoolery of marriage and giving in marriage; fond as he was in his 
way and — of his daughter, he wished in his soul that Vy had been 
born red-haired, sallow, or cross-eyed, rather than have her beauty bring 
these men’s bother and his wife’s perorations eternally about his ears; he 
would have liked to see Violet well married certainly, but if she was so 
exceptional as to have a distaste that way, why, the girl was young 
enough to wait if she chose; she would outgrow her fanciful fidelity to 
Sabretasehe—though he was a noble fellow, certainly. He looked up, 
ready to dissent from his wife at a moment’s notice. 
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*‘ Vallenstein does not propose for me, my dear. I have nothing to do 
with it, except to tell him, as decently as I can, that Vy is very much 
obliged to him, but would rather be excused.”’ 

“* Then you mean to countenance her in her folly ?” 

“JT don’t know what you mean by countenancing her; she is old 
enough to judge for herself, especially about her own husband. I dare 
say a royal marriage would have had great attractions for you, Helena, 
but if your daughter thinks differently there is no reason for you to 
quarrel about it,”’ said Jockey Jack, who did not see why-one man was 
not as good as another to Violet, nor yet if they were not why she 
should be bullied about it. 

“I see if you do not,” said his wife, frigidly. ‘No, Violet, do not 
leave the room, I beg; I wish to speak to you on this subject. It is of 
the greatest importance that she should marry soon and marry well. The 
singularly unfortunate circumstances that attended her lamentable en- 

ment—an engagement that would never have been entered into if 
I had been listened to—have laid her open to a great dea! of remark, 
and to be an object of such bavardage is never beneficial to any 
woman " 

“Do you speak feelingly ?” interrupted Lord Molyneux, sotto voce. 

“ Indeed, very prejudicial to a young girl in the outset of life,” con- 
tinued his wife, imperturbably. “ Violet has now been out three years ; 
girls that were débutantes with her have settled well long ago. Beatrice 
Carteret, with not a tithe of her advantages, married the Duke of St. 
Orme in her first season: and that remarkably ordinary little Selina 
Albany drew Whitebait into a proposal, and he settled a hundred thou- 
sand upon her for pin-money is 

“ That'll do, that'll do,” cut in Lord Molyneux, impatiently. “St. 
Orme is an old brute, who bullied his first wife into consumption, and as 
for Whitebait, he’s a young fool, whom his uncle tried to get shut up for 
idiocy ; if Vy can’t do better than that, I would rather she lived 
and died a Molyneux. If you've no better arguments for marriage, 
Helena e 

** At all events,” said my lady, with her nastiest sneer, “ they would 
either of them make as good husbands as your favourite would have done 
with a wife in petto! And at all events, Beatrice and Lady Whitebait 
have taken good positions in society—positions to be envied by all their 
acquaintance, oi to gratify-their mothers’ fondest wishes ; Violet, on 
the contrary, as she must be perfectly aware herself, with double their 
beauty, talent, and attractions, has done nothing—absolutely nothing! 
She has been immensely admired ; she has made more conquests, I have 
no doubt, than any woman of her years; but men will not go and 
recount their own rejections; other ladies will not believe me when I tell 
them whom she might have married—very naturally, too—and all the 
world knows of her is her devotion to a married man! I leave it to her 
own sense to determine whether that is a very advantageous report to 
cling to her in circles where women dislike her as their rival, and men 
whom she has rejected are not very likely to be over-merciful in their 
terms of speaking of her. Of course it is all hushed when I draw near, 
but I have overheard more than one remark very detrimental to her. In 
a little time men will become very shy of making one their wife whose 
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name has been so long in connexion with a married man’s, and whose 
ridiculous dévouement to Colonel Sabretasche has been the most amusing 
theme in salons where he has been so famous for love not quite so 
constant! Therefore, I say it is most important she should marry soon, 
and marry well; and to — such proposals as Prince Carl’s would be 
madness—a man who could wed, if he chose, with one of the royal 
houses of Europe! If you, Lord Molyneux, are so unwise, so ill-judging, 
as to uphold your daughter in such a course of folly, J shall do my best 
to oppose it. A letter of refusal shall never be sent to Vallenstein.” 

“Eh! well, I’m sure I don’t know,”’ said poor Jockey Jack, bewildered 
with this lengthened lecture. “Come, Vy, your mamma speaks rea- 
sonably—for once! You know I am very much attached to Sabretasche 
—very much—and I admit you don’t see any other man so handsome or 
so accomplished, and all that sort of thing; and he was deuced mad about 
you, poor fellow! But then, you see, my dear child, as long as there’s 
that confounded wife of his in the way, and her life’s just as good as his, 
he can’t marry you, Vy, with our devilish laws; and, ten to one if ever 
the time come that he can, he won’t care a straw about you—that’s 
very much the way with us men—and you'll have wasted all your youth 
and your beauty for nothing, my poor pet! You see, Vy, we are not 
rich, and if you were well married—it’s most women’s ambition, at the 
least! Come, Vy, what do you say ?” 

Violet rose ie leaned against the console, with her head erect, her 
little pearly teeth set tight, her lips closed in a haughty, scornful curve 
over them, her face very pale—pale, but resolute as Eponina’s or Ger- 
trude von der Wart’s—and I think the martyrdom of endurance is worse 
than the martyrdom of action ! 

“T say what I am weary of saying—that it is useless, and will ever 
be useless, to urge me to the sin of infidelity, which you raise into a 
virtue because it is expedient! Let me alone!—it is all I ask. I go into 
society because you desire it; it is hard that you will persecute me on 
the one subject which is the most painful of all to me. t me alone !— 
what I may suffer, I never intrude upon you. If you wish to be free 
from me—if I cost you anything you a alg allow me to work 
for myself—to go into the world, where for your sake I am not known, 
and, under another name, gain money for myself; I have often been told 
my voice would — me more wealth than I should need. Only give 
me permission, I will never complain ; but consent to be given over to 
Vallenstein, or any other man, I will not! To be sold by you to the 
highest bidder—to be forced into a union I should loathe—to be com- 

lied to a lie—to worse than a lie, to perjured vows—to a marriage that 
would be infidelity to both! I know what you mean: an unwedded 
daughter is an expense, and, as society counts, somewhat a discredit. If 
you feel it so, I am willing to support myself ; if you allowed it, I should 
find no shame in that; but, once for all, I swear, that unless God will 
that I should ever m him whom I love and honour, I will be no man’s 
wife. If you care nothing for my peace, if you will not listen to my 
prayers, if you will not pity me in my trial—at least, you will not seek 
to make me break my oath!” 

With that strange calm which fixed and hopeless sorrow sometimes 
gives to those who bear it, Violet spoke—on her beautiful face a sighing 
Dec.—vVOL. CXXVI. NO. DIV. 2H 
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scorn for those who would make her disloyal to him whom they once had 
sanctioned as her husband, mingled with that deep despair, that un- 

able tenderness which marked her love, so strong, so mournful. On 
her face was the stamp of that heroism, endurance, and power of sacrifice 
which had lain unseen in her character, and which had never been brought 
out in her brilliant, glittering, and happy life, till her love had called it 
up in all its strength. It was far above the comprehension and the 
sympathy of those who listened to her, as most things high and beau- 
tiful, noble and earnest, are above the understanding of the many. To how 
few of the thousands passing through the gas-lit streets of this city to- 
night do the stars above head whisper anything of their poetry, their 
mystery, their solemnity ! 

Jockey Jack rose from his seat, and left the room; the girl’s face had 
touched him; yet he felt it was his duty to upbraid her for her folly ; but 
he had not the heart to do it, and he feit a choking m his throat, and — 
true Englishman !—left the room, ashamed of the emotion which showed 
that all good and generous things were not wholly dead within him. And 
Lady Molyneux was neither touched nor softened, having little that was 
giak and generous left in her after her intrigues, her haisons, her 
cancans, her sneers at romance, her study of expediency, her forty years 
of dress and fashionable life, but poured out upon her daughter more 
cruel words—not of hot honest anger, but of cold sneering insolence, 
mockery, and upbraiding—than I eare to repeat from the lips of a lady 
of the best ton and the most eminent religion. 

It was difficult to wound Violet more deeply than she had already 
done. She listened passively ;—men and women cannot, like the llama, 
summon death to their relief when their burden grows heavier than they 
can bear;—she listened passively, not deigning to reiterate her resolution, 
keeping down bitter responses with an effort that did her honour, solely 
because she knew it was her mother who spoke. When she had finished, 
she bent her head to her and passed out of the room; a silent rebuke 
which stung her mother into something touching upon shame, or rather 
mortification, for, though she had most words, she felt she had not vic- 
tory, though she said, and meant it, that before long her daughter should 
wed Prince Carl of Vallenstein-Seidlitz. What would be a broken oath 
more or less to her? Helena Lady Molyneux had broken many in her 
day—many beside her marriage ones! Violet found her way mecha- 
nically into the nearest chamber—the morning-room apportioned to her 
and Alma. Dizzy and deaf still with that pitiless avalanche of words, 
she threw herself on a couch—not to weep, her eyes were dry; but she 
laid her forehead down on the curved arm of the sofa with a low, faint 
cry, as if in bodily pain that had worn out all strength—even strength 
to complain. | 

At the ball at Madame de La Viellecour’s that night all beauty paled 
before hers; men looking on it would have given ten years of their lives 
to win one smile from those lovely eyes, to have made one blush glow on 
that pure, colourless cheek ; young, unnoticed débutantes looked at her 
as she passed them, with that crowd gathered round her which everywhere 
lingered on her steps, and wished, with all the envy of women and all the 
fervour of their years, that they were she—the belle of Paris—that ex- 
quisite Violet Molyneux, in whose praise there was not one dissentient 
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voice, in whom the most fastidious and hypercritical could not find a flaw. 
If they had seen the reverse picture, the Queen of Society without that 
crown which was so weary a weight her aching brows—if they had 
seen her that night, the flowers off her laxuriant hair, the glitterin 
jewels off her arms, kneeling there beside her bedside in solitude, whi 
no human eyes profaned, they would have paused before they envied 
Violet Molyneux, courted, followed, worshipped as she was. If world 
went home with most of us, I fear it would have sadder stories to tell 
than the cancans and the grivois tales in which its heart delights; the 
lips that sing our gayest barcarolles in society often have barely strength 
enough to murmur a broken prayer in the solitude of their lonely hours, 
when the mask is off and the green curtain is down. 

I think it is usually those who have the deepest feeling who show it 
the least to those around, and uncongenial to them. The languid air, 
the absorbed abstraction, the careless attire, the eyes “in a fine frenzy 
rolling,”’ belong rather to that melancholy which is “ only for wantonness,” 
that sentimentality of sorrow which displays its mourning shield with 
ostentation that courts observance, and lets its sorrows off in sonnets and 
iambics. With strong passions is usually strong self-command, No 
people are more passionate, or, for that matter, more demonstrative, than 
the Italians—yet, when they wish, no people know better how to smile 
while the iron is in their soul, or the dagger at their throat. A school- 
girl, with a passing cloud on her romance-idylls, will sentimentalise by 
the hour together, sit apart with tearful eyes, and publish her misery 
and her martyrdom to the world in general, and to her own choice 
confidantes in minute detail. A woman, whose life is wrecked by a 
worthless love or brutal husband, who carries a cross on her heart to 
which the iron-spiked cross of the devotee were rest and ease, goes out 
into the world with a smile upon her lips, lest her sadness seen should 
seem to reproach others, who, if cruel, are still dear to her. A boy, with 
his first sorrow, will wander with woful visage and unkempt hair, read 
Werter and Locksley Hall, parade it with a certain pride and pleasure in 
his own melancholy, and spoil a dozen trees with cutting initials on their 
bark. Ten or twenty years later he hides with jealous care the curse 
that gnaws his life-strings—is too weary of the wear and tear of grief 
not to court oblivion of, rather than to nurse, his bitter cares ; and, if it be 
some one loved and lost, through whom his life is darkened, he holds it 
as too sacred for the eyes of other men to spy it out shrined in the 
holiest of holies. 

Iu Alma Tressillian, also, in proportion to the strength and fervour of 
her passion for De Vigne, were the jealousy and tenderness with which 
she kept the secret of that love so dear to her. ‘There was a great deal 
of strength in her character; her enthusiasm, her fervent feeling, her 
imaginative powers, her perseverance, her affections, were not only vehe- 
ment, but they were strong, deep, and lasting. Alma’s was not the ordi- 
nary feminine love, warm, but too often evanescent ; it was the passion of a 
woman of vivid brain, fervid affections, and impassioned character—with 
all that childlike and frank demonstrativeness natural to her youth, her 
truthful nature, and that candid expression of all she felt and thought, in 
which she had been brought up by Broughton Tressillian. ff I need to 
tell you how bitterly she suffered during all the months she was with the 
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Molyneux, I must have utterly failed in making you understand the cha- 
racter of De Vigne’s last love. All her thoughts, sleeping and waking, 
were with him ; not an hour passed but she breathed a passionate prayer 
to Heaven for his life and his safety; her heart grew sick, and the blood 
rushed in torrents to her brain with the simplest mention of the Crimea. 
His silence after the reception of her first letter, the return of the second 
in his own handwriting, had shown her that he still disbelieved her—still 
doubted the love that pleaded in such burning accents to him—-still held 
her, his own Alma, who worshipped him so singly and entirely, who 
for a few brief hours had nestled in his arms and listened to his vows— 
as the false, heartless, fickle, valueless, hateful thing, for whom no con- 
tempt could have been too great, no insult undeserved, no chastisement 
from his hand unmerited. Alma knew him; she knew the harsh, cold 
scepticism which made him so ready to believe against her, and which 
steeled his heart against her prayers; but though written words might 
fail to touch him and convince him, she felt that together, with her eyes 
on his, face to face, and heart to heart, he would believe her, or he 
should slay her at his feet ; she would never let him go till he listened 
to her story, and gave her back his love. Till she could meet him, each 
day, each hour, seemed a cycle of time that held her in its iron bonds and 
would not let her free. She had but one aim, one end—to realise money 
sufficient to take her to the Crimea. 

For that one end Alma worked unwearyingly. Just before her illness 
a lady had offered her twenty guineas for a water-colour of Evangeline 
finding Gabriel, with a pen-and-ink sketch of which she had been pleased 
when she visited Alma’s old painting-room at St. Crucis. To finish this 
picture, a large one, thirty inches by fifteen, Alma had given every 
moment of her time since she had been with the Molyneux. She had 
risen early and had sat late, declining all the amusement which Violet 
would have given her ; refusing to accompany them in their drives as often 
as she could, consistent with the duties Lady Molyneux expected of her, 
which I can assure you were not lax, and might have been almost menial 
but for Violet’s interference and Alma’s haughty refusal. Towards the 
summer of ’55 she had finished it, sent it to the ie who was a sister of 
Leila Puffdoff’s, and chanced to be in Paris at the time, and received an 
order for a companion-picture, the subject being left to herself. Greatly to 
her mother’s annoyance, Violet had introduced Alma’s talent into notice 
among the dilettanti of Paris. Many were ready to admire anything that 
would win them favour with the English beauty; others really saw and 
were struck with (as Sabretasche and the cognoscenti in general had 
been in London) the wonderful dash and vitality in her outlines, the de- 
licacy and brilliance of her colouring ; orders in plenty were given her, 
more than she could have completed in a dozen years, and Alma excluded 
herself from the society into which her own genius and Violet’s patronage 
would have introduced her—society at another time so congenial to all 
the Little Tressillian’s tastes and leanings, for she was born to shine and 
rule in society ; and, like all conquerors, male and female, loved her sceptre 
and her dais—that she might work, work with her art and her hands, 
and her rich glowing imagination, till she had money to take her to the 
Crimea to tell Sir Folko all—to win him back, or die. Poor little Alma! 
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how few “ win back” all that makes their life’s glory, whatever stake it 
be; yet we live—live to the full age of human life. When we woo death 
he comes not; when we bar the chamber-door, then he enters with his 
chill breath and stealthy step. 

It was the beginning of April; the chesnuts of the Tuileries were just 
thrusting out their first n buds, bringing to Alma’s thoughts those 
chesnut-boughs at her ail ities home, under whose leafy shadows in 
the sunshine of two summers past she had drank so deeply of that fatal 
cup, whose delirium is more rapturous, and whose awakening more bitter, 
than the dreams of the opium-eater. Her hoard was completed. Never 
did miser gaze on his treasure, never wife on her husband’s ransom, never 
captive on the warrant of his freedom, never author on the darlings of his 
brain, with fonder rapture, with more grateful tears, than Alma on the 
money won by her own hands, which was to bear her to him, to Granville, 
to Sir Folko. The thousand miles seemed now but as a span; love would 
cross all the lands, bridge all the seas, that parted her from him. She 
would go to him, she would find him; she would risk all to see him once 
again, to kneel at his feet, to swear to him she was his, and his alone; to 
force him to believe her, to wrest from him those words, so fond, so pas- 
sionate, so tender, which she had heard but once, and which her whole 
soul thirsted to hear again, as the dying in the desert thirst for one drop 
from the water-brook to lave their parching throats and cool their burn- 
ing brows. That he could have changed to her never crossed her mind, 
she loved him so faithfully herself! The strength of his passion, as it 
had spent itself upon her in those few short hours, had struck answerin 
chords in her own heart; she felt how madly, how deeply this man Loved 
her, even as she loved him; she suspected change in him no more than 
in herself; that he disbelieved her, that he thought, despite all she had 
told him, that she had fled with Vane Castleton, she did believe. All 
the hard sarcasms, all the chill scepticism that she had heard him fling at 
the world and at her sex made her comprehend how he might love yet 
still suspect her, and to wrest him back out of that sea of disbelief, to 
force him to look down into her eyes and there read all the truth, Alma 
would have braved more than a journey across those weary miles which 
parted her from him ; and I believe that, young, delicate, susceptible in 
some things to terror as she was, her courage, and her spirit, and her 
endurance would have brought her through, no. matter what danger or 
privation, till she had reached De Vigne. 

Alma looked at her precious gold that was to take her to his side, that 
was to give him back to her—her lover, her idol. At last it was won— 
won by the head and hand for the service of the heart that was chained 
down, its high thoughts clogged, its beating wings fettered, its spirit 
bruised, but never beaten, by the curse of—want of money. It was won ; 
the modern god without whose aid human life may struggle and fall and 
rise again, and again struggle and again fall, and go down at the last— 
quivering, trembling, dying from the unequal fight of right against 
might, talent against wealth, honesty against expediency, for all the world 
may care. It was won; and not an hour longer should any human force 
keep her from that distant goal whither for twenty weary moons her 
heart had turned so constantly. She locked her money in a secret drawer 
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(she—generous as the winds—had grown as careful of that treasure as an 
hoarding Dives!), and left her room to seek Violet Molyneux, and tell 
her she must leave her. A warm friendship had grown up between them, 
not that fond and entire attachment which, girl-like, they might have felt 
had they met three or four years before, when their thoughts were free 
from care, and their hearts had known no passion, but still a true affec- 
tidh the one for the other, arisen partly from their similarity of fate, of 
which neither spoke, yet both were conscious. It was impossible for 
Alma not to be grateful to Violet for the generous delicacy, the tact, the 
kindness with which she smoothed away all that her aes would have 
made painful in the position of any employée of hers ; and Violet, with her, 
escaped from all the worldliness, the false-heartedness, the uncongeniality 
that surrounded her, and grew fond of her, as all who knew the Little 
Tressillian were wont to do, even despite themselves, won by her noble, 
liberal intellect, her passionate loving heart, her winning, impulsive, 
ceful “‘ ways,”—natural to her as its song to a bird, its vivacity to a 
itten, its play in the evening wind to a flower. Involuntarily and un- 
consciously they clung to one another—the two true hearts amidst so 
mauy that were false. 

She sat down in the inner drawing-room. She did not see Violet, and 
supposed her to be in her own boudoir, where the belle of Paris spent 
om day until two, denied to all, often in penning those letters, tran- 
scripts of the heart, which were Sabretasche’s only solace through those 
long Crimean nights. 

Suddenly, however, she heard Rushbrooke Molyneux’s voice in the 
outer room; she did not like him, and he called her, like Vane Castle- 
ton, a “little devil,” because, when he had admired her beaux yeux 
bleus, and had tried to make such love to her as he thought her position 
in his family warranted, Alma’s hauteur to him, and the keen satire with 
which the little lady knew how to take care of herself very well, and to 
hit hard where she did not admire the style of attention paid to her, 
had annoyed the young attaché exceedingly, and irremediably wounded 
his amour propre. 

“Vy, am I a good shot ?” he was saying. 

“ You know you are,”’ answered his sister’s voice ; she was probably 

rised at so irrelevant a question. 

“Very well; then if you won't marry Vallenstein—the Dashers, you 
see, are coming home, and as soon as Colonel Sabretasche is in England 
I shall challenge him, he will meet me, and I shall shoot him here—just 
here, Vy—where life ceases instantaneously.” 

A low cry of horror burst from his sister’s lips. Alma involuntaril 
looked into the room ; she saw that Violet had started from her brother’s 
side, her face blanched with amazement, and her eyes fastened on him 
with the fascination and the loathing with which a bird gazes up into 
a snake’s green fiery eyes. 

“ Rushbrooke! Great Heaven! you would stain your hand with 
murder ?” 

“ Murder! What.an idea! Duelling is legitimate, ma sceur, in this 
country at least; and J] dare say your lover will find his way to Paris, 
though he is such a ‘man of sal Listen to me, Vy ; seriously, 


you must be mad to be taking the veil, as it were, for a fellow who can’t 
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marry you—for the best of all reasons, that he is another woman’s hus- 
band. It’s the greatest tomfoolery one ever heard. Why shouldn't 
you do like any other girl—send this bosh of romance to the devil and 
settle well. Any woman going would be wild to have a chance:of 
winning Vallenstein. I should say so! He’s rich enough, I can tell 
you; and the ecorbeille he can give his bride, if he likes, will be fit for 
an empress. What the deuce can you object to in him? He’s an out- 
and-out better match than we could have looked for; and he'll be a 
very facile-going husband, Violet; and if you have such a fancy for the 
Colonel, Vallenstein will be an easy enough husband after a little time, 
and you can invite Sabretasche to your Court——” 

The bitter, unutterable scorn stamped on his sister’s face stopped him 
in his speech. 

“God help me! if my own brother tempt me to double dishonour !” 

These words broke from her almost unconsciously. She deigned no 
answer to him, but stood looking at him with such loathing and contem 
in her lustrous eyes, such dignity on her pale features, full of the scorn 
she felt, that Rushbrooke Molyneux, though he was far gone in shame- 
lessness, shrank before it. 

But like many such natures, coward at heart, he could bully a 
woman. 

“‘ Well, young lady, will you marry my friend Prince Carl, or not ?” 

“T have told you once for all—no.” 

Violet stood, her head just turned over her shoulder to him as she was 
about to leave the room ; her calm, resolute, contemptuous tone stung 
him into irritation. Rushbrooke had set his heart on his sister’s be- 
coming Vallenstein’s wife, for certain pecuniary reasons of his own. 

“You are quite determined? Then I shoot Sabretasche dead four- 
and-twenty hours after I see him next. Come, Vy, choose: the wedding- 
ring for yourself, or the grave for your lover ?”’ 

He meant what he said—for the time at least. Violet knew that he 
was utterly unscrupulous; that in the Bois du Boulogne, Rushbrooke, 
not long ago, had mortally wounded a young fellow in one of the régi- 
mens de famille, for having unwittingly rivalled him at a bal de l’opéra 
with a demoiselle little worth fighting about. She knew that Rush- 
brooke was quite capable—if he wished to revenge himself on her for not 
marrying—of doing all he said, and more, if he threatened it. Her love 
for Sabretasche subdued her pride; in the frenzy of the moment she 
turned back and caught both her brother’s hands : 

‘«‘Rushbrooke ! are you utterly merciless—utterly brutal? Not to save 
my own life would I condescend to kneel to you; but to save his I would 
stoop lower, were it possible! But never will 1 break my faith tohim; I 
know that this moment he would choose murder from you rather than 
infidelity from me. If you take his life, you take mine ; my existence 
is bound with his—you will scarcely brand yourself a fratzicide ?” 

Her voice, her face, might have touched a heart of stone; but the 
young attaché was rather impervious to any feeling at all, being cast 
much in his mother’s mould. He laughed. 

“ Splendid acting, Vy. You always did act well, though; you played 
in the Belvoir theatricals when you were only ten, I remember. Come, 
think better of it; marry Vallenstein, and your idol is safe from me, 
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If you boast your love is so great, you might surely save the man’s 
life. 

“ God help me!” moaned Violet. 

“ Will you marry Prince Carl?” 

“No!” 

“ You will ‘murder’ Vivian Sabretasche then, as you term it ?” 

Another cry burst from Violet’s lips, forced out as from’a woman on 
the rack of the Star Chamber or the Inquisition. Then she lifted her 
eyes to him—those lovely eyes that the Parisians compared to summer 
stars—with deep dark 5 A under them, her face full of unutterable 
anguish, but with a strange nobility upon it. 

** T would rather leave him in God’s hands than yours. . HE will pro- 
tect him from you! I have told you I will never break my faith to 
him !”” 

“Very well! I will go and have a look at my pistols,” smiled her 
brother, as he rose. 

But Violet's courage gave way, she fell heavily forwards on a couch. 

“ My beloved! my beloved! God knows I would give my life for 
yours, but torture me how they may they shall never make me false to 
you, Vivian. You would not wish it—you would not wish it, darling— 
not to save your life——”’ 

Alma could stay no longer; with one bound, like a young panther, she 
was into the room and kneeling beside Violet, while she turned her 
beaming, flashing eyes, full of their azure fire, upon Violet’s brother. 

“ She gave you your right title. Fratricide! You are more than that, 
you are a brute, and were I of your own sex I would make 1“ feel it, 
boasted duellist, or rather murderer, though you be. What is your 
sister's marriage to you, that you should seek to force her into a union 
that she loathes? Prince Carl himself would cry shame on you for 
seeking to win him a wife by such foul means, instead of honouring her 
for her love and truth—love and truth such as few men, indeed, are worthy. 
Go, Mr. Molyneux, go, and never come near your sister till you come to 
ask her pardon for your inhuman words and dastard act.” 

With all her old passion, Alma spoke like a little Pythoness in her 
wrath; those dark-blue eyes flashing and gleaming upon Rushbrooke 
Molyneux. He, who had never seen her roused, was struck with new and 
far hotter admiration. That short-lived passion of hers was singularly 
witching to men; it had been so to De Vigne, to poor Curly, to Vane 
Castleton ; it was so now to Rushbrooke Molyneux. Yet she humbled 
him. He was mortified, conscience-stricken; every one of her words 
brought a flush of shame to his cheek, hardened though he was in his 
early youth ; and he forgot that it was his mother’s dependent who spoke 
to him thus, whom he should have cowed with a word and threatened 
with dismissal. He was only conscious that it was a woman more fasci- 
nating than any he had ever seen ; a woman of nobler heart, of larger 
mind, of stronger courage than his own, before whose anger and contempt 
he shrunk away ashamed. 

He left the room, murmuring something of Vallenstein, his friend— 
devotedly attached—Violet’s unfortunate attachment—only meant to 
frighten her, of conrse—nothing more—nothing more. Then he backed 
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out, and Alma knelt beside Violet Molyneux, honouring her, loving her 
beyond all praise for her steadfast and unshaken love for Sabretasche, and 
Violet threw her arms round her and held her close, as though clinging 
to some human thing in her desolation and despair. ‘Then she lifted her 
face, pale, with deepened circles beneath her eyes, and a painful tremu- 
lousness on the lips, yet with something proud and stately in the midst of 
her anguish : 

“ Alma, I have not forgotten your definition of fidelity !” 

The unutterably sad and tender smile with which she spoke struck to 
her listener’s heart; from that hour she loved Violet Molyneux with one 
of the few and fervent attachments of her life, and she looked up at her 
with an answering regard that seemed to Violet like an angel promise and 
prophecy for the future : 

“ Violet, to those who are thus faithful reward will come!” 

Violet tried to smile again, but her lips quivered in the effort, and she 
rose and left the room, while Alma, seizing the paper that Rushbrooke 
had flung down, tore it apart with breathless haste, remembering young 
Molyneux’s words, “ The Dashers are coming home.” 

It was true; we were leaving at last that land of many glorious and 
many bitter memories, and Alma read: “ The —th Q. O. Lancers are 
ordered home from the Crimea, and left Balaklava on the 10th, in the 
transport Eurydice. This distinguished corps has played a very pro- 
minent part in the whole campaign ; the gallantry of both its officers and 
men has been conspicuous, and for the dash and daring they displayed at 
the charge of Balaklava the commander-in-chief has recommended its 
commanding officers, Colonel Sabretasche and Major De Vigne, to her 
Most Gracious Majesty, with high encomiums. ‘The Emperor and the 
Sultan have already forwarded them the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor and the Order of the Medjid, which the Queen has graciously 
accorded them her permission to accept. Their own countrymen will not 
be backward in receiving these distinguished soldiers with the honours 
they so fully merit and have so ably won.” 

How many such paragraphs we read in the journals then! Now, 
as a civilian told me the other day, ‘the Crimea is such a long time 
ago ; nobody thinks about it !” 

No, nobody !—except Curly’s mother and others like her, whose hearts 
are with the gallant dead that lie there, and whose every hope on earth 
was buried under those rough mounds that are now ploughed down by 
the share of the Russian serf. 

De Vigne had been much altered since Curly’s death. The hot tears that 
had sprung into his haughty eyes over the dead form of his old Freston- 
hills pet had softened the fiery passions, and in a measure thawed the ice 
gathered in his heart. For the first time, despite his resolute and wilful 
scepticism, a hope had dawned upon him that Alma might yet be true to 
him through all the circumstances that chimed in against her. He was 
slow to admit it one moment, the next he clung to it madly. Absence 
and time had in no degree lessened or cooled the passion that had flamed 
up so suddenly ; on the contrary, with De Vigne’s temperament it grew 
and strengthened, and faithless, hollow-hearted, worthless, though he be- 
lieved Alma to be, he knew that the sight of her face, the sound of her voice, 
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would rouse him into fiercer madness, more blind love than ever. Curly’s 
words had let in one ray of hope, and he cursed the headlong impe- 
tuosity which had made him send her letter back unopened. There was 
hope, and sometimes, as I say, De Vigne strove with all his force to shut 
it out, lest it should break in and fool him once again ; at others he clung 
to it as men do to the only chance that makes their life of value. Heaven 
knows that if his love for Alma had been error, it brought him punish- 
ment enough. Whichever way it turned, he saw enough to madden him. 
If she were false to him, his life would be one long and bitter curse to 
him ; if he had judged her too harshly, and his neglect and cruelty had 
driven her to desperation, and sent her, young, unprotected, attractive as 
she was to men, into the chill world to battle with poverty, he shuddered 
to think what might have been her fate, so delicate, so trusting, so easily 
misunderstood; if she were true to him, across the heaven that opened to 
him with that hope there stretched the dark memory of the woman 
who bore his name. 

Curly had loved her, not so passionately, but more faithfully ; Curly 
had trusted her; Curly had thought how to provide for her, and secure 
her from poverty, no matter how low she were fallen ; while he—he had 
ee her up, full of his own grief, his own madness—he had left her in 

ane Castleton’s clutches, when, if true to the trust her adopted grand- 
father bad put im him, he would have followed her to save her from her 
wretched fate, though to leave her himself for ever; he had believed evil 
of her, while Curly had rejected it, knowing no more than himself, but 
simply from his faith in her, and his belief in her incapability to do any- 
thing that was false or wrong. Bitterly De Vigne reproached himself for 
the mad haste and the cruel scepticism which had made him send her back 
her letter unopened. With Curly’s words, “ If ever a woman loved man she 
loved you,” there uprose all the fonder, tenderer springs of that passion 
which he had striven to crush out, and of which there had of late only 
raged all the fiercer and more bitter emotions. The sweet wild hope, 
faint though it was, came with a rush of all that delicious happiness 
which he had tasted during those brief evening hours at St. Crucis, and 
had lately given up every hope of ever knowing again. A flood of 
warmer, softer, better feelings awoke in him, in the stead of that harsh, 
cold, cheerless creed that despair and deception had forced upon him. At 
times he would persuade himself that Alma must have loved him, that 
all those passionate vows that her fond words, her still fonder eyes had 
spoken to him, could not have been lies; at others, he would madden 
himself with horrible thoughts of all that must have chanced if Vane 
Castleton had her, an unwilling victim, in his clutches; at others, 
he would sum up together, with that strange skill at self-torture in which 
human nature so excel, all the chain of circumstances that seemed to 

int her out as hopelessly, irrevocably false. Chamed to the Crimea— 
or De Vigne had much of the spirit of the old Greeks and Romans, and 
he would construed a soldier's duty more like Leonidas of Sparta 
than like some modern militaires—he yet at times longed, as an eagle 
chained longs for its native erie, to go back to England and find Alma 
once more, no matter how, no matter where, but to decide at once the 
doubt that maddened him—was she what he had first thought her, or was 
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she what he shuddered to suppose her? Curly’s words had roused him 
strangely, they melted much of the bitterness, the fierceness, the fiery 
vengeful agony that had raged in his soul since that day when he had 
heard that Alma had flown with Vane Castleton. His strong agony of 
love for her had changed as near to hate as his nature, generous and 
inherently forgiving, would allow. If he could have loved her less he 
might have hated her less, but the more time rolled on, the longer grew 
the weary space since he had seen that beaming and impassioned face 
that had wooed him so resistlessly and left him so remorselessly ; the 
_ stronger, the wider, the more ungovernable grew that last love of De 
Vigne’s.. He loved her, but with the love that slew Desdemona, that 
would have murdered Imogene; a love fierce, mad, touching to hate, 
that would have perilled all for one caress of hers, but would have sent 
her to her grave rather than have seen a rival’s hand touch her, another's 
lips come near her; a love inexorable as death, that must have all or 
nothing. 

But in those long winter nights, tossing on his camp bed, Curly’s 
words, like voices from the grave, recurred ceaselessly to him, and as a 
burst of tears—anguish in itself—yet relieves the still fiercer suffering of 
the brain before, so gentler thoughts of Alma, a ray of hope, a gleam of 
trust, softened and relieved the bitter despair and hopeless agony of the 
past months. He had been so strong in his own strength and he had 
fallen, surely he might have pity on those who had erred—he at least 
might pause before he sat in judgment on another. Was his own past 
so pure, his own life so perfect, that he had any right to cast a stone at 
a woman, even though her error and her perfidy had blasted all his life ? 
Sabretasche—the man who had openly avowed that he had little strength 
against temptation, whom the world asserted, and he himself never denied, 
to give way to every wayward impulse, every evanescent desire—had con- 
quered himself, had resisted the heaven to gain which he must have 
wooed the woman he loved to that from which when she grew older she 
might wish to retrace her steps; he had consigned himself to suffering 
perpetual rather than lead her in her early youth where, later on, she 
might regret and reproach him ; a sacrifice the nobler because Sabretasche 
was almost certain that the love he had won would never change and never 
turn against him, De Vigne remembered, with a pang, how Sabretasche 
had said to him, “ Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall,” and how 
he had retorted, in the pride of his unassailed streagth, that to win a young 
girl’s love, bound and fettered as he was, would be a blackguard’s act; yet 
his strength had gone down before his love, and he had forgotten the ties 
that bound him, until, had she been true to him, it would have been use- 
less to remember them. De Vigne had not yet learned to mistrust his 
own power to control himself, despite the misery which his headlong in- 
fatuation for the Trefusis had brought on his own head. He had believed 
that he had his passions under an iron rule, because, chilled by the decep- 
tion of his marriage into an intense and unrelenting scepticism of all good 
in the sex of that woman who termed herself his wife, and separated, 
moreover, from all the higher class of women by of active 


service in India, mingling with and only seeking the society of men, he 
had never been touched into that love which had already cost him so 
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much that he had sworn never again to be betrayed by its Judas kiss, 
Thus, doubly armed by his resolution never to be beguiled by woman, and 
by his trust in his own honour, which he had fully and firmly believed to 
be a shield all-sufficient between himself and Alma Tressillian, he had gone 
on and on till the passion he had sworn with so much scorn to keep free 
from, all his life dows , had taken him at an unwary moment, and 
thrown him as a skilful wrestler may throw one who has held the belt 
with strength too confident and daring too careless, in unattacked security 
for many years. 

As he thought and thought, lying awake with bitter memories through 
those long Crimean nights, De Vigne’s bitter and fiery passion, half 
love, half hate, which had she come before him in those moods would 
have crushed her in one fierce embrace, and then flung her from him for 
ever, lost much of its harshness, its bitterness, and, pu from its 
hatred, yearned towards her with that deep, strong love for her which he 
had poured out so lavishly in those few brief hours during which their 
hearts had beat as one. He thought more gently, more tenderly of her, 
wd child! She was so young !—and if she were false, had he always 

n constant; and if she had deceived him, were there not errors enough 
in his own life to bid him not take up the stone to cast at her? Widely 
tolerant ever, would he be harsh alone to the woman he had loved? The 
thought of her face, her fair young face, with its deep-blue, upraised, 
earnest eyes, and its golden waves of hair like netted sunbeams, and its 
wide-arched brow, where intellect and truth were writ so plainly and so 
nobly—of her soft young voice calling him “ Sir Folko!’ and whispering 
to him those innocent yet impassioned vows of an affection at once so pure 
and so deep—of those hours before a thought of love came between them, 
gay and bright with her joyous laugh and ringing repartee, and that 
interchange of graver tastes and nobler studies which had had so great a 
charm for him—all these rose up before him, and drove away all harsh 
and cruel thought of her, and his heart recoiled from the fierce and 
vengeful emotions which had, born in love, bordered so close on hate. All 
that was noble, generous, gentle, awoke in De Vigne’s character, and 
there was very much, mingled with those fiery passions natural to all 
strong natures, and that bitter scorn which in all nobler ones is aroused 
by injustice, deceit, and wrong. He felt a very anguish of longing to 
look upon her once more ; he loved her now with so great a love that he 
could have forgiven her all wrong to him, even though that wrong laid 
a curse upon his life that no weight of years could lift from it, no length 
of time efface. He loved her, no matter what she was. And is love 
anything short of that ?—is love true and real unless it says, “‘ However, 
love, thou art fallen, J will not shrink from thee ?” 

If she had been false to him, if she had been Vane Castleton’s toy for 
the hour and the plaything of others since, he would try to find her, save 
her, shield her from om fate, even though to find her so and to leave her 
so broke his own heart. If she had been true to him and others had 
chicaned her, misled her, taken advantage of her youth, her guileless- 
ness, he would find her so; and no matter into what depths of misery she 
had sunk, he would raise her up, avenge her, and if ever his name 
became his own again, give it, with his love and honour, to her in the 
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sight of men. Across the darker passions of his soul gleamed the Pity 
and the Pardon he had once had need to ask of her. His love grew 
gentler, nobler, tenderer; and the heart so proud, so haughty, so secure 
in its own honour, yet ever so frank, generous, and prompt to justice, 
thought amidst the anguish of those still night-watches, “ Who am I, to 
sit in judgment on her or on any other?” 

The order came for us to return home. Sabretasche heard it with 
mingled feelings; to be free to return to the same land with Violet Moly- 
neux, to hear of her, perchance to see that beautiful face that had 
risen up before him even amidst the din and crash and film of impending 
death at Balaklava, brought with it a sudden glow of all those warmer 
emotions which awoke in him, not to make him rejoice like other men, 
but to make him suffer. Yet he would fain have stayed there, with the 
enforced barrier of Distance between him and the woman whom fate 
forbade him. 

De Vigne heard it with a wild rush of hope and fear; a stifling horror 
of dread of all he might learn in England; a tumultuous, rapturous hope, 
to which he scarce dare give life, struggling for pre-eminence ; the great 
ote of his heart striving with os other ; all overshadowed with the 

itter curse that his love for both these women, the two arbiters of his 
life, had brought him. 

At once he longed and dreaded to reach England. If Alma had loved 
him truly, and been misled by Vane Castleton’s machinations, De Vigne 
felt that never could he expiate the selfish and sceptic haste with which 
he had condemned her; and already he shuddered at the burden of the 
dread remorse that would pursue him should he find that for want of a 
strong hand and a true heart to defend her, that delicate child had fallen 
into the clutches of the man whom his fellow-men, no intolerant judges 
either, had termed Butcher, for his brutality to the women he sacrificed 
and then left to poverty and death! When he thought of Castleton and 
Alma by the new light that had dawned on him with Curly’s words, he, 
strong man as he was, and cold as granite as he seemed to others to have 
grown, could have cried aloud in his great suffering, and at the horrible 
gery of what might have been; as he tossed through the wea 

ours of the night, great drops of anguish stood upon the brow whic 

had never paled before death or danger, and he would awake from his 
fevered sleep, stretching his arms out to her and calling on her name, as 
she had called on his. The excitement and ceaseless fatigues, dangers, 
and requirements of the past campaign had kept him up and carried him 
on, but now—a few more months of the conflict between hope and fear 
he knew would be more than even he had strength to bear. He would 
find her, living or dead ; he would seek for her as Evangeline for Gabriel, 
even though his heart might break at the end of that Pilgrimage of Love. 
De Vigne at last had learnt a lesson that he had never learned before 
in all his life—he had learnt to love not only for himself, but better than 
himself. 

But at Constantinople—he whom all the army called by his Indian 
sobriquet of the Charmed Life, whom shot and shell, death and danger, 
had alike ; who had ridden unharmed out of the fatal mélée before 
the guns of Balaklava, though the last to leave those doomed and death- 
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3 whom neither cold nor privation had harmed in any way; 
free amidst the sickness that struek down his friends and 
score—at Constantinope De Vigne was chained on a sick- 
bitterest of all our Crimean foes—the cholera. It was touch 
; his life was very nearly added to those ghastly 
hich witnessed how much noble, gallant, manly human life was 
there by mismanagement, red tapeism, and procrastination. 
it was otherwise; the strength of his constitution pulled 
it had weakened him to the stren of a woman, 
and the Dashers sailed for without him. — ve to stay with 
him. If they had court-martialed me, they might have done. I would 
have been cashiered rather than leave the man I loved best on earth 
alone in the Scutari sick-wards im that pestilential place, that sounds 
80 poetic and delicious with its long, lovely name, its Golden Horn, 
its glistening Bosphorus, its gleaming minarets, its Leilas, its Dudus, 
its bulbals, and its beauty, but is, as all of us can witness, a very 
abomination for a sick man to dwell in, with its dirt, its fleas, its mos- 
itoes, its jabbering crowds chattering every lingo, its abominable little 
with their eternal ‘ Bono Johnny,” and its air rife with disease, 
malaria, and filth. . 

Sabretasche would have stayed, too, with him ; the similarity of fate 
drew him closer towards De Vigne, as it bound Violet and Alma nearer 
together, and he, fettered to Sylvia da’ Cerenci, felt all the warmer at- 
tachment, all the deeper pity for De Vigne fettered to the Trefusis ; those 
— Heeates of their fate, to oe their ae aoe 8 their ae. 
unthinking passion, their youth’s thoughtless ill-placed love, h 
chained them in their older years, when heart and mind, taste and feel- 
ing, led them to others so different ! 

“ No,no; go to England, Sabretasche,” said De Vigne, signing the 
Colonel down towards him in one of his intervals of comparative ease. 
“ Before long I hope to follow you, and you would do me much more 
service if you would—if you could—without bringing her name forward 
at all, learn something for me o 1 

He stopped; he could not speak her name without a sharp spasm as of 
severe physical pain. 

Sabretasche bent his head till his lips were close to De Vigne’s ear ; 
it was the first time he had heard him allude to her throughout the 


“ Of Alma Tressillian ?” he said, softly. 

De Vigne signed him assent, and a silent pressure of his hand was 
bond enough between him and Sabretasche. If Sabretasche had been 
like some eminent Christians of my acquaintance, he might have taken 
the occasion to exalt his own superior foresight in prophesying the trouble 
that would be born from De Vigne’s careless intimacy with the Little 
Tressillian ; being nothing more than a “ bon camerade,” with a generous 
mind, a kind heart, and a gentleman’s tact, he felt no temptation to do 
anything of the kind. 

The Dashers sailed for England. How few comparatively of the men 
that had left her shores returned to them. Poor Jemmy Pigott had 
been tumbled into a hastily-dug grave, a mass of blood, and blue and 
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searlet cloth, and gold lace, and human flesh, after Alma. Monckton 
had gone down at Balaklava, with his last sneer set on his marble 
features as though at death, never to soften till those features 
should be unrecognisable by friend or foe. Little Fan, the youngest 
cornet in the troop, had been left behind in that wild of ours ; 
lying across his horse, struck in two by a cannon-bali, with his sixteen 
yous ended, and his gay boy’s h hushed, and his girlish fair curls 

abbled in Russian blood. Few enough of the men of ’54 returned in ’56; 
but what few there were, went homewards as cheerily as they had come 
out two years before (they could not be more so), save, indeed, their 
Colonel, whom no home awaited, whom no hope cheered, to whom no 
fond welcome, no tears of joy, no caresses lavished on him in breathless 
thanksgiving for all the dangers safely past would be allowed to him as 
to his fellow-men. Others went home to England with glad ew 
fond dreams, and happy hours rising before them with the sight of t 
white familiar cliffs; some to a glad, thoughtless life of careless pleasure 
that would have gained new zest from deprivation ; others tp the revel and 
the sport, for which, blasé of them before, the stern realities, and harsh 
but noble trials of those long Crimean winters had brought them back 
their boyish taste; others to the happy English home, the bridal vows, the 
affianced wife’s caress, all the sweeter after the perils past, all the dearer 
because the bygone months had been spent, not in the chase of pleasure 
or the rose-leaves of luxury, but in manly efforts, in noble dangers, in the 
struggle for life and death, in the utter absence of all the aids, the plea- 
sures, the agrémens, and the surroundings which they, from their cradle 
upwards, had been taught to look upon as absolute necessities. One man 
had his racing stud; another, his yacht, the pride and darling of his 
heart; another, his young bride, on whose pale lips he had pressed his 
farewell kiss almost ere the homeymoon had passed ; another, his club, 
his lansquenet, his life in London, all he wanted or could wish for, since 
they held all his desires; another, to look into some loving eyes, out of 
whose depths he had seen all hope fade and die by the light of the 
summer stars, sole witnesses of the parting they had thought might be 
eternal—all had something to look forward to and long for, save 
tasche, who had nothing but a love that must never be blessed—a fate 
that bade him not only suffer himself, but see, and know, and cause the 
suffering of the woman so unutterably dear to him. 

The Dashers left for Eagland, and De Vigne slowly recovered ; slowly, 
for his fevered mimd retarded the more rapid steps the strength of his 
constitution would otherwise have enabled him to take towards more than 
convalesence ; convalesence—that state of being which aeurshe \ and 
maybe they are right, is desirable and delicious when your mind is at 
peace, your time is of no value, soft hands tend you, and sweet voices 
call you back to the Silent Land ; but which, to my thinking, is about as 
exquisite torture as ean be devised, when you grudge every moment that 
flies away and leaves you chained down into inaction, while are 
longing, as a wounded charger hears the din of the battle and a to 
rise up and rush on and mingle in the fray, to have your old strength 
back again, and to be up and doing what an hour’s delay may, for aught 
you know, be undoing. This is what convalescence was to De Vigne, 
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and, par conséquence, to hing better than convalesence he was much 
l waindiling dun be eel edhabeion have been. To the strong 
man to be laid low; for the wayward and haughty will to be powerless to 
rise from that sick-bed; for the fiery impatient spirit to be held down by 
the weary chain of physical weakness—ah! I know it is easy to talk of 
submission, endurance, patience ; but under some circumstances philo- 
sophy, under the fetters of illness and debility, requires more strength 
than people dream of or allow until they feel it. 

Some three weeks after Ours had got under weigh for England, I was 
sitting by De Vigne’s couch reading to him from some of the periodicals 
my mother had sent me. It was Hamley of the Artillery’s “Lady 
Lee,” which ought to interest anybody if a novel ever can ; but I doubt 
if De Vigne heard a word of it. He lay in one position ; his head 
turned away from me, his eyes fixed on the light rosy eastern clouds, his 
right hand clenched hard upon the bed-clothes as though it would lift 
him from that cruel inaction, as it had aided him so many times _ 
in life. I was glad that at that minute an old Indian comrade of his— 
come en route from Calcutta to England vii Constantinople to have 
a look at the seat of war—was shown into his room, hoping that cour- 
wt might rouse him more than Hamley’s lively story had power to do. 

he man was a major in the Cavalry (Queen’s—ca va sans dire), 
of the name of De Vine—a resemblance near enough, I dare say, to 
justify Mrs. Malaprop and Co. in thinking them brothers, me the 
Heralds’ Office in vm Chae them out two branches of the same house. 
They were no such thing, however; the De Vignes of Vigne reigning 
alone in their. glory among the woodlands of the southern counties, 
with their name as clear in the records of a thousand years back as the 
same type of feature is in all the portraits; while the De Vines were a 
Northumbrian race, whose great-grandfather, having made a couple of 
millions by wool, managed to get a baron’s coronet, and the Heralds to 
find him a “De” for his monosyllabic Vine, and to his own dismay 
could trace himself by no manner of ingenuity higher up than Henry 
the Eighth, in whose kitchen on dit there was a Jarvis Vine, who 
played the part of scullery-man in real life, but who does admirably 
well to in archives as Sir Gervase De Vine, lord in waiting on 
his Most ious Majesty. 

This present De Vine (a very good fellow, though as Granville, with 
his characteristic republican theory and patrician leaning, once said with 
a laugh, he does come from below the salt) sat and chatted some time of 
their old Scinde reminiscences of camp stories and skirmishing, and friends 
dead and gone that they remembered in common ; heartily sorry to see 
De Vigne knocked down as he was, and congratulating him warmly on 
the honours he had won—honours for which, in truth, though De Vigne 


cared very little as long as he had had the delight of fighting well, and 
was thought to “have done his duty,” as gallant Sir Colin (Lord Clyde 
will never be so dear a title to his army) phrases it; Granville was too 
true a soldier to look much beyond. 

At last the man rose to go, and had bidden us good-by, when he 
turned back : 


“T say, old fellow, I’ve forgotten the chief thing I came here to tell 
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you. This letter of yours has been voyaging after me, sent from Cal- 
cutta to Delhi, and from Delhi to Rohileunde, and God knows where, 
till it came to my hand about four months ago. I was just going to 
open it when I saw the g in the name, and the ‘ Crimea,’ which the 
donkeys at the Post-office overlooked. You see your correspondent has 
put you Hussars, and as I’m in the Hussars and you're in the Lancers, [ 
suppose that led to the mistake. It’s a lady’s writing: I hope the delay’s 
been no damage to your fair friend, whoever she be. I dare say you have 
’em by scores from a dozen different quarters, so this one has been no 
loss. By George! it’s seven o'clock, and I’m to dine at the embassy. 
Good night, old fellow; I shall come and see you to-morrow.” 

Scrawled over with the different postscripts and addresses, so that 
nothing of the original address was visible save the ‘“‘ Major de Vigne,” 
Alma’s writing was recognised by him ere it had left the other’s hand, 
almost before the door had closed he wrenched it open, and turning away 
from me read the many close-written and tear-blotted pages that she 
had penned to him on her sick-bed at Montressor’s ; pages teeming with 
love for him deep and fervent as that he felt for her, bringing him the 
assurance for which he would freely have laid down his life, that she was 
his in heart ; his as he had loved to think of her, untouched, unspoiled, 
unharmed by any breath of falsehood or dishonour; his own, pure, true, 
safe from any other man’s touch; unwon by any other man’s vows; loyal 
to him through every trial, his, the last love of his life! Knowing he 
would wish to read on unwitnessed, I left the room. 

He did read on, and, when he had read all, he thanked God, and, bow- 
ing his haughty head upon his hands, wept like a woman, all the passion, 
the tenderness, the anguish of his heart pouring itself out in that fiery 
rain of mingling ecstasy and woe, suffering and thanksgiving unutterable. 
Oh! that across that golden glory of happiness unspeakable, that in that 
hour of rapture so pure, so perfect, that between him and the joy just 
won, for which his heart went up to God in such trembling, such pas- 
sionate gratitude—between him and the love that was his heritage and 
right as man—there should be the dark shadow, that too relentless 
phantom of his Marriage. It is- bitter, Heaven knows, to be alone in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, with darkness around, with no ray 
of light to guide, no gleam of hope to aid us; but even more bitter 
than that is it to stand as he now stood, the sudden gleam and radiance 
of a sunshine that he must never grasp playing even at his very feet, 
flooding with warmth the air around him, yet leaving him chill, and 
cold, and shuddering, the more because he gazed on life and light i 
it is more bitter to stand as he stood, looking on the glories of a heaven 
upon earth which might, which would be his if he could stretch out his 
hand to take it; yet to look upon it chained to a nite rock; fettered 
by irons that long ago his own hands had forged; held by furies, the 

oe of his own headlong follies; denied the heaven that opened to 
his eyes, divided from it as by a great gulf ; by the fell consequences of 


the past ; his own passions their own Nemesis. 


Would you know the poison that stung him so cruelly amidst the cup 
of love so bright, so pure, so precious? It was this single passage in 
that letter of fondest trust and fervent words: “ She told me she was 
your wife, Granville !—your wife !—that coarse, loud-voiced, cruel-eyed 
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woman! But.that at. the moment I hated her so bitterly for her as- 
sumption, I could. have laughed in her face! 1 could not help telling 
her it was a pity.she did. not learn the semblance of a lady to support 
her in her. réle; for I hated. her so much, for daring, even in pretence, 
to take your. name—to venture to claim you. If it was wrong, I could 
not help it: I,love you so dearly that I could never bear even an ima- 

i rival, That. woman your wife! Not even when she told me, 
- not even when she showed me some paper or other she said was a marriage 
certificate (I never saw one, I cannot tell whether it was at all like what 
she called it), did a thought of belief in her story—which would have 
been disbelief in you—cross my mind for a moment; and.when I dis- 
covered Vane Castleton’s cruel plot, and saw so plainly how this. woman 
must have been an emissary of his to try and wean me from you, I was 
so glad that I had never been disloyal to you even with a thought. I 
was so thankful, my own dearest, my own Sir Folko, my only friend, 
my idol ever, the me one on earth whom I love and who loves me, that 
even with that cruel woman’s falsehood in my ears, I never for an instant 
credited it.:. I trusted you too well ever to believe that you would have 
kept such a secret from me. I loved you too fondly to wrong you in 
your absence by want of that faith which it is your right to expect and 
mine to give !” 

Those. were the fond, innocent, noble words that stung him more 
fiercely than any dagger’s thrust, and darkened, with midnight gloom, 
the joy that dawned for him with the recovery of his lost treasure—joy 
in iiself 80 that. it was almost pain. This was the wound which that 
soft and childlike hand, that would have been itself cut off rather than 
harm him, struck him so unconsciously, even in the very words that 
vowed her love and gave her back to him. This is what chained him, 
Tantalus-like, from the heaven so long yearned for, now so near, but near 
only to mock his fetters, to elude his grasp. De Vigne was wayward, 
impetuous ; he had carried all things before his own will ; he had sacrificed 
all things to his own desires; he had paid dearly for his passionate 
impulses—perhaps he had made others pay dearly too; but, whatever 
errors might be in his life, errors of impulse, of headlong haste, of 
haughty self-reliance, De Vigne was utterly incapable of betraying trust, 
and to put faith in him was to disarm him at one blow; where doubt 
would only have iced, opposition only excited him. 

That Alma should trust him thus—that he must stand before her and 
say, “ Your faith was misplaced—that woman is my wife !”—God help 
him! his trial was very great. 
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REMINISCENCES OF COUNT CAVOUR: 


Tuese “ Reminiseencesof Count Cavour’s Life and Character,” to which 
we are about to draw our readers’ attention, were first’ given to the 
public in the pages of a Swiss periodical—the Bibliotéque Universelle of 
Geneva. 

Their author, M. de la Rive; was a relation and! close’ friend’ of Count 
Cavour, and had, therefore, unusually favourable opportunities’ for be- 
coming ‘acquainted with the character and private life of the great Italian 
statesman. The articles excited so much interest on their appearance in 
the Biblioteque Universelle, that they have since been published col- 
lectively: in a separate form, and are very well translated into English by 
Mr. Edward Romilly. 

M. de la Rive tells us in his preface that we are not to expect’ from his 
hands a strictly impartial analysis of his relation’s character; “ that he 
takes pride in the admission that he cannot call himself impartial ; and 
that his chief object in these sketches is to describe Count Cavour such 
as he appeared to one who had known, admired, and loved him.” 

After this preparation we: are, therefore, only surprised to find the 
Count’s actions and opinions so fairly dealt with as they are’ in the book 
before us. The sun of glory in which the minister was enveloped would 
naturally, at least to some degree, dazzle the eyes of an admiring rela- 
tion; and in this age of stoicism we must confess: to honour the man who 
openly avows himself biased by feelings of affection. 

Even, however, to “the strictly impartial,” Cavour was a man comme 
il y en a peu. Few are possessed of his indomitable energy, untiring 
perseverance, and capacity for work. He was pitiless in the amount of 
labour he heaped on himself. The ministers for the four separate depart- 
ments of Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, and Home A ffairs, were at one time 
united in his persou, and his whole heart was in his work. The welfare 
of his country was the great desire of his mind; to raise her into a great 
power, to develop her capacities, to increase her trade, to educate her 
people, formed subjects for his never-ceasing care and thought. 

Camille Benso de Cavour was, we are told by M. de la Rive, born at 
Turin, on August’ 1, 1810. He was the second son of the Marquis 
Michael Benso de Cavour. The Bensi were an ancient family, and 
people of mark, centuries before the — of Cavour was conferred 
(some hundred years ago) by the second: King of Sardinia on Michael 
Anthony: Benso, lord of the estate of Santena. Count Camille was 
brought up in his father’s house at Turin till he was about ten years old. 
His mother describes him, at three or four years of age, as a ‘ good 
romping boy, stout, obstreperous, and always ready for play.” His 
aunt, the Duchess of Clermont Tonnerre, says of him and his elder 
brother a little later, “‘ Gustave likes study, Camille has a horror of it.’’ 
And again: “ As for poor Camille, he can make nothing of reading, his 
sighs are perfectly heartrending, and I cannot sufficiently admire Adéle 
(his mother), who has the courage to encounter these sighs, and make 
him repeat:b, a, ba.” 

“In 1816,” we quote M. de la Rive, “his parents brought him and 
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his brother to Geneva. They spent some time at Presinge. I am 
tempted to allude to this visit, in consequence of my father’s having 
more than once described to me the impression produced by Camille de 
Cavour on his first coming to Presinge. He was then an arch little 
fellow, with a countenance full of animation and decision of character, 
rt | entertaining in his ways, and with an endless flow of childish frolic 
and fun. On his arrival he was under a good deal of excitement, and 
stated to my grandfather that the postmaster at Geneva had given them 
= - oo that he ought to be dismissed. ~ insist oy his 

ing dismissed,’ repeated in and in. * But,’ ied m 
grandfather, ‘I cannot dismiss asus sities det first die alone nd 
that power.’ ‘ Well, then, I must have an audience of the first syndic.’ 
‘You shall have it to-morrow,’ replied my grandfather. And he at 
once wrote to his friend, M. Schmidtmeyer, then first syndic, and told 
him he was going to send him ‘a most amusing little man;’ and 
accordingly the next day the child appeared at M. S.’s, and was re- 
ceived in due form. With perfect composure he made three low bows, 
and then, in a clear voice, proceeded to prefer his complaint, and called 
for judgment. On his return, as soon as he perceived my grandfather, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Well, he will be dismissed !’ ” 

At ten years of age, Camille was sent by his father to the Military 
Academy, and soon afterwards he was appointed page to Prince Carignan, 
an office generally much sought after. The sturdy boy, however, was no 
courtier ; servitude of any kind was gall and wormwood to his inde- 
pendent spirit. His livery made him, as he said himself, “blush with 
shame,” and he made no secret of the joy he felt on being at last dis- 
missed from court in consequence of his disrespectful manners and re- 
bellious disregard of all rules of etiquette. He got on better at the 
Military Academy, which he left at sixteen, with a commission as sub- 
lieutenant of engineers. He often, however, regretted in after life the 
too exclusive nature of the education he received there. With the excep- 
tion of mathematics, in which he was a proficient, he appears to have 
learned but little at the Academy. 

In a letter to M. de la Rive’s father, written in °43, Count Cavour 
complains “that his literary education had been sadly neglected ;” that 
in his youthful days “he had never been taught how to arrange his ideas 
and to write, and never in his life had he had any master of classics or 
rhetoric.” Count Cavour was not, however, by disposition what is strictly 
called literary ; he was not a great reader, and we can quite conceive that 
at the Academy he did not devote himself as he might to his books, Be 
this as it may, however, he left the military school with a high character, 
and then served as sub-lieutenant of engineers in various garrisons for 
about four years, when, having been unfortunately mixed up in some re- 
volutionary proceedings at Genoa in 1830, he was obliged to leave the 
service. 

He now, for want of other occupation, took to agriculture, and though, 
when he first turned farmer on the family demesne, in the province of 
Alba, “ it was as much as he could do,” to use M. de la Rive’s words, 


“to distinguish a cabbage from a turnip,” his progress was rapid, and in 


1833 he assumed the management of a large neglected estate at Léri, 
recently bought by his father. From thence he writes, in ’35, to his 
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friend M. Naville, “I have become an agriculturist for good and all; it 
is now my vocation. By degrees I have acquired a taste for agricultural 

ursuits, and I could not now give them up without some regret. But 
in this respect my mind is at ease, as nothing is likely to put a stop to 
the career I have entered on. Even if I continued to feel as much inte- 
rest in politics as I did some years ago, it would be impossible for me to 
play any active part in public affairs under a government which is as in- 
compatible with my opinions as with my position. Necessity, therefore, 
as well as inclination, will henceforth tie me down to agricultural pur- 
suits. ....” M. de la Rive gives a very interesting account of Count 
Cavour’s life at Léri, for which we must refer our readers to the volume 
before us. The count was not a man for half measures, and once he had 
chosen farming as his occupation, he threw himself heart and soul into 
it, with an energy that soon converted the neglected swampy lowlands 
into a fertile plain, His pleasant rubicund face might be seen in the rice- 
fields at sunrise welcoming the labourers to their work ; and whether 
superintending the clearing of a forest, the making of canals, the manu- 
facture of manures in a large chemical establishment he formed near 
Turin, or even when auz abois as to where to get the eight hundred 
merino sheep with which he had undertaken to supply the Pasha of 
Egypt, he always had a smile or a joke for all with whom he came in 
contact. His political opinions, however, which he had no seruple in pro- 
claiming, made him a marked man in the eyes of Austria. 

When he travelled through the north of Italy he was, according to M. 
de la Rive, followed by the vigilant eyes of the Austrian police, and it 
was only when with his relatives in Switzerland (whom he visited almost 
every autumn from 35 to ’48) that he could give vent to the ideas that 
were fermenting in his mind, and, tired as he was of solitude, restraint, 
and silence, satisfy his thirst for discussion, and take a bath of liberty. 

Cavour’s political leanings are well described in a letter from him to 
M. de la Rive’s father, of the date of May, 1833; part of it we shall here 
transcribe. He says: 

“Many things have taken place, my dear friend, since our political 
conversations in the walks of Presinge. A terrible commotion, which we 
did not then foresee, has shaken the political world to its very founda- 
tions, and God only knows when it will recover its equilibrium, Those 
who were moderate reformers have thrown themselves headlong into the 
arms of the movement party, and are now satisfied with nothing less than 
turning everything topsy-turvy. . . . Some few who were only afraid 
of reformers going too fast have retreated as far back as the age of 
Louis XIV., and would govern the peoples of the nineteenth century on 
principles taken from the reminiscences of the ‘Grand Monarque.’ As 
for me, I have been long wavering in the midst of these opposite move- 
ments. . . . At length, after numerous and violent agitations and oscil- 
lations, I have ended by fixing myself, like the pendulum of a clock, in 
the juste milieu. Accordingly, I inform you that I am an honest member 
of the juste milieu, eager for social progress, and working for it with all 
my strength, but determined not to purchase it at the cost of political 
and social subversion. My state of juste-milieuism, however, will not 
prevent me from wishing to see Italy emancipated as speedily as possible 
from the barbarians who oppress her, and from foreseeing that a crisis is 
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inevitable, But I wish this crisis to be brought about with as much 
nee as the state of things will admit, and am ultra persuaded that 
—_ attempts of the movement party only retard it, and increase its 

An honest man of the juste milieu was not likely to be a favourite 
with all parties, and, consequently, Count Cavour had enemies in plenty. 
The revolutionists considered him an “ ultra-retardist,” while to the Aus- 
trian party and the court he was equally distasteful. 

Of free trade Cavour was, from the very first, an ardent supporter. In 
one of his letters he speaks of it in the following terms: 

“T have no doubt but that the cause of free trade wil! make progress 
with all enlightened people.” . . ..And again: “I consider the agita- 
tion in favour of the corn-laws one of the most important events of the 
nineteenth century. . . . On the day on which England freely admits 
articles of primary consumption, as well as those which feed its manufac- 
turing industry, the cause of free trade throughout the world will have 
been virtually gained. It will then march forward with giant steps, and 
a generation will not have passed away before it has triumphed over those 
obstacles which to some seem insurmountable.” 

For the fourteen years from 1833 to 1847, Cavour resided principally 
at Léri, but made occasional visits to Paris and London. When at Paris 
he devoted himself to pleasure of all kinds. As M. de la Rive says: 
** Cavour there first showed to the fullest extent his talent for the art of 
living ; he led the life of a man of the world, and lived at a great rate.” 
In England it was the utile rather than the dulce to which he turned his 
attention. 

At the houses of Mr. Davenport in Cheshire, and of Sir John Boileau 
in Norfolk, the Count set himself to reap a rich harvest.of practical infor- 
mation in British farming, which he carefully treasured up for future 
use; and a long letter, quoted by M. de la Rive, written by Count Cavour 
after his return to Turin for the assistance of M. Naville’s nephew, who 
was about to make an agricultural tour in England, proves how carefully 
when on the spot the Count had studied the merits of the various breeds 
of cattle, of agricultural implements, and even the smallest minutie of 
British farming. i 

Our limited space will not allow us to notice here several letters of 
Count Cavour’s on England, her society, and politics; but it is, as M. 
de la Rive says, “worthy of remark that Pitt and Peel were Cavour’s 
political heroes, and it will surprise many to find that a young man full 
of ardour, who was survei//é in his own country by the authorities whom 
he had set at defiance—that an Italian Liberal, in short, should seek his. 
political heroes in the ranks of the Tories.” 

In 1847, Count Cavour, in conjunction with some friends, established 
& newspaper, the Risorgimento, to advocate moderately Liberal views. 
Of this r he eventually became editor. Before this time he had 
rather tly contributed articles to the Bibliotégue Universelle at 
Geneva at the pressing request of its editor, M. de Ja Rive, father to 
‘Cavour’s biographer. These essays are dwelt upon at considerable 
length in the xolume before us. One was on Ireland, and we may 
mention that Count Cavour’s critical remarks in it, on O’Connell and his 
projects, were singularly justified by the events. 
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At the time Count Cavour assumed the editorship of the Risorgimento 
(in December, 1847), t excitement prevailed at Turin, and, indeed, 
all through Italy. The Genoese had sent a deputation to Turin, to 
endeavour to induce King Charles Albert to expel the Jesuits and to esta- 
blish an armed national guard. In the various meetings held by the 
Liberal party at Turin in support of the requests of the Genoese, Count 
Cavour took a prominent part. Of his efforts, finally crowned with suc- 
cess, to induce the king to go a step still further, and grant a constitution, 
M. de la Rive gives a svelis and interesting account. “ Finally on the 
8th of February, 1848, a royal notice appeared in the official gazette, 
announcing the determination of the sovereign to grant a constitution. 
. . . This notice preceded by about a fortnight the final promulgation of 
the Statuto, which is to the present day the charter of Italy. The im- 
portant duty of drawing up the law was confided to a special commission, 
of which Cavour was called upon to form a part.” Soon after he stood 
as candidate for Turin, and was elected, in spite of the efforts of a very 
strong coalition against him. The Count was then launched on the 
public career which he pursued till it was eut short by the relentless hand 
of Death. 

We need not here dwell on the events that succeeded each other with 
such exciting rapidity in the spring months of ’48. The disastrous result 
of the campaign with Austria placed Piedmont in a far worse condition 
than she was before the outbreak of hostilities; and Victor Emmanuel, 
on ascending the throne, found it no bed of rose-leaves. ‘Two years after- 
wards, the united offices of “ Minister of Agriculture and of the Navy” 
being vacant by the death of M. Santa Rosa, they were offered by Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, then first minister, to Cavour, who had always been his 
enthusiastic champion in the columns of the Risorgimento. He sscepted 
them. “Itis said,” mentions M. de la Rive, “‘ that when his nomination 
was laid before the king in council for his approval and signature, 
Victor Emmanuel observed with a smile, ‘I am quite ready to approve, 
but mark my words, he will take every one of your offices into his own 
hands’—a saying the letter of which, as well as the spirit, was afterwards 
verified, for there was not one government department, with the exception 
of that of Justice, which Cavour was not destined to fill. His activity, 
intelligence, and knowledge of business soon gave him a preponderating 
influence in the cabinet, whilst the Chamber grew accustomed to look upon 
him as the regular spokesman and interpreter of the government— in short, 
its principal representative. . . . Seon after, too, he was unanimously 
called upon to succeed the Minister of Finance, who had resigned ; and 
henceforth, at the head of two departments, the union of which gave him 
entire control over the material interests of the country, he became, in 
fact, the chief of the cabinet, though not its nominal head.” 

In October, 1852, Massimo d’Azeglio resigned office, and the king 
entrusted Cavour (who had resigned some months previously) with the 
formation of a new ministry, and from this time, with the exeeption of a 
short period after the peace of Villafranca, the Count continued ‘to fill the 
post of first minister continuously till his death. 

An interesting sketch of Cavour’s manner of life at this period is given 
by M. de la Rive, part of which we shall here transcribe. 

‘* Cavour,” he says, “ carried into his public life all the active habits of 
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his private life. He was up at four o'clock in the morning, or five at 
latest. The first part of the day was devoted to official or personal cor- 
respondence and to private affairs, and he was always ready to receive 
those who asked for interviews. . . . He was often interrupted, but never 
disturbed. With the exception of important despatches, circulars, and 
documents intended for publication, which were generally written from 
dictation, all was in his own handwriting. He did not write rapidly, but 
he wrote correctly, without pretension. . . . When, after breakfasting at 
nine or ten o'clock on a couple of eggs and a cup of tea, he went to his 
office, he had already got through a large amount of business without the 
intervention of any subordinate. . . . For those who like particulars, I 
may add that after breakfast he used to go on foot to his office, walking 
fast, every now and then greeting a passer-by with a friendly nod or 
timely joke. . . . At his office he read his despatches and looked over the 
papers, went round the departments, and received official visits. Thence 

e went to the king, the council, the senate, or the Chamber of Deputies, 
and returned home, stopping on his way at the house of his niece, the 
Countess Alfieri, in whose intimacy he liked to throw off the cares of 
office. At six o’clock he dined with his brother, and then retired to his 
private room, where, surrounded with pamphlets, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, telegraphic messages, letters, new and old, he sought for a vacant 
arm-chair, and, cigarette in mouth, dozed for a few minutes. He then 
returned to his work, never going into society unless his presence was 
absolutely required, and yet ready to pass an hour or two at the theatre. 
Lastly, except on rare occasions, which towards the end of his life became 
frequent, he went to bed before midnight. There never was a statesman 
with less formality of manner, freer in his conversation, or more ready, 
as it seemed, to commit himself.” 

Perhaps a slight sketch of the great minister’s personal appearance 
may not be unacceptable here, even though in this age of photographs 
many must know Cavour well by sight. He bore the stamp of his 
German ancestry in his stout, rather clumsy figure, broad face, brown 
hair, and light eyes. His sanguine temperament, however, had effec- 
tually effaced all traces of German sleepiness. How the grey eyes 
flashed and sparkled.from behind the veil of his large spectacles with 
thoroughly Italian fire! Every passing emotion, however transient, 
found a place in the rubicund, animated, wonderfully expressive coun- 
tenance, which presented new phases continually with truly Southern 
mobility. A thoroughly bon enfant was the first impression the sight 
of Cavour excited; while the broad capacious forehead showed that 
good sense and judgment were also strongly represented. The first 

ears of his administration were almost exclusively (to quote M. de la 
Rive's words) “devoted to internal reforms, and in endeavouring to 
carry out the principles of the Statuto.’’ Here the systematic hostility of 
the senate, inspired by the Church, caused Cavour innumerable worries ; 
his free-trade principles met with great opposition, and when the failure 
of two of the most important crops of Piedmont, coupled with the ad- 
vent of the cholera, excited want, murmuring, and terror amongst the 
people, his diffieulties rose to their climax. ‘One day a mob made its 
appearance in front of Cavour’s house, giving utterance to insultin 
cries, vowing vengeance and death, and breaking his windows.” Such 
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an emg of difficulties deeply affected the Count, but he held his 
u 
one Our political state,” he wrote at this time to his relative, M. de la 
Rive, “is becoming more and more intricate. We have to contend 
against famine, priests, and reactionists. . .. If to all this is to be 
added war, we shall find ourselves very seriously embarrassed. Never- 
theless, I do not despair, the government can entirely rely upon the king, 
. also upon the majority of the old Piedmontese provinces, who are 
thoroughly true to the constitution.” 

But the bitterest of all Cavour’s enemies were in the ranks of the 
clergy ; aud a law drawn up by Ratazzi in 1855, and presented to the 
Chambers, drew forth their most furious invectives. Its principal object 
was gradually to suppress certain religious communities, and to apply 
their property to improve the incomes of the inferior clergy. This law 
had Cavour’s warmest support, whose attention had long been drawn to 
the position of the lower orders of the clergy. The annual stipend of a 
large number of curés (we quote from M. de la Rive) did not amount to 
five hundred francs (about twenty pounds sterling), while the digni- 
taries of the Church enjoyed enormous revenues, and the religious 
bodies possessed property which was constantly increasing by fresh ac- 
quisitions and bequests. The Ratazzi law, however, whatever its merits 
were, raised a storm which must have proved fatal to the government 
were it not for the firmness of the king. The three deaths of the queen- 
mother, the queen, and the Duke of Genoa, within a few days of each 
other, were pointed out as judgments from God, and it required almost 
superhuman firmness in Victor Emmanuel to stand by his minister un- 
moved by the pressure brought to bear on him. ‘‘Cavour, on his side, 
also, dejected but resolute, stood firm: the law passed, and is known as 
the ‘ Ratazzi law’ to this day. 

Suddenly Genoa was decked with flags, Turin was illuminated, the 
whole country in a state of rejoicing. The Sardinians had repulsed the 
Russians in battle on the Tchernaia, and Cavour was suddenly discovered 
to be a great man ! 

“ As early as 1854,” says M. de la Rive, ‘“ Cavour being with Count 
Lisio at the house of Madame Alfieri, his niece said to him, ‘ Why don’t 
you send ten thousand men to the Crimea?’ ‘ Well said,’ observed 
Count Lisio. Cavour was startled; a smile suddenly lighted up his 
countenance, and then with a sigh he answered, ‘ Ah! if every one had 
your courage, what you suggest would have been done already.’ Some 
months afterwards, in November, when he again met Count Lisio in the 
same drawing-room, and was standing silent and thoughtful before the 
fireplace, his niece said to him, ‘ Well, uncle, when do we start for the 
Crimea?’ ‘Who can tell?’ answered Cavour. ‘England urges me to 
conclude a treaty with her, which would enable our troops to wipe out 
the disgrace of Novara. But what canI do? The whole of the cabinet 
is against it. Ratazzi himself, and even my excellent friend La Marmora, 
talk of resigning. However, the king is with me, and we two may carry 
the day.’ Itis well known that the king and Cavour did carry che day, 
the Piedmontese troops were sent to the Crimea, and a treaty entered 
into with England and France in spite of a warm opposition.” 


M. de la Rive devotes a good deal of space to a description of the 
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operations of the congress held at Paris on the conelusion of the Russian 
war, and to Cavour’s bitter disappointment at nothing being done there 
to remedy the grievances of Italy. The war with Austria, which he 
nates to find supporters, had to be postponed indefinitely, and Cavour 
returned to Turin to find himself the object of the most enthusiastic 
favour. ‘Public subscriptions were opened everywhere to offer 
testimonials of his country’s gratitude. For the next two years the 
Count set himself to work to prepare the country for the war that he 
intended should come sooner or later, but it was not'until after his visit 
to the Emperor Napoleon at Plombiéres, in September, 1858, that war 
a Austria was finally resolved on, and the support of France pro- 
mised. 

“Of the :provisions of the treaty that was then concluded,” says M. 
de la Rive, “the following are matters of history. The creation of a 
northern kingdom of Italy, extending to the Adnatic, and including the 
duchies of Parma and Modena. .... . Lastly, the annexation of Nice 
and Savoy by France.” 

Whether the benefits to be derived by Sardinia in ‘the alliance with 
France were sufficient ‘to-counterbalance the cession of Nice and Savoy, 
is a subject which will always be open to differenees of opinion. M. 
de la Rive passes it over with very slight notice, but we can gather that 
he did not consider the cession was excused by political necessity, and 

that in this instance he does not uphold his relative’s conduct. 

From September, 1858, until the outbreak of hostilities, Cavour 
was overwhelmed with business of every kind. “‘It was,” as M. de la 
Rive says, “a period of incessant and prodigious labour. Superintend- 
ing the enrolment of various corps of volunteers, attending to the pro- 
visionment of the army,....... interviews ‘with great and small, 
envoys on the point of departure, volunteer leaders, ....... in a 
word, with all the world. At all hours of the night couriers and tele- 
graphic messages; hardly in bed when he has to get up again to unravel 
long documents in cipher, and to reply to them... .... One day at 
Turin, when there was a talk of a congress, on going to:Oavour’s house, 
I saw his valet in the ante-room reading the papers. ‘So,’ I observed, 
we are to have peace “Peace! he exclaimed, ‘nothing of the kind; 
the newspapers don’t know what they are talking about; Monsieur le 
Comte is in quite too good spirits for that !’ ”’ 

nee, and once only, Cavour feared there might be some hesitation on 
the part of the Emperor of the French, when he, in April, received a 
telegraphic message from Paris desiring him to “ accept immediately the 
preliminary conditions of a congress.” ‘‘ For an instant the Count felt 
undecided, :rebellious,” then -submitted, and reaped his reward in the 
ultamatum of Austria. 

We need not dwell here on the Italian campaign of 59. An account 
of Count Cavour’s feelings, however, at the peace of Villafranca, as de- 
seribed by M. de la Rive, -will not be, we think, uninteresting to our 
readers. 

“ Cavour,” he says, “ was not taken entirely by surprise at Villafranca; 
he had alreatly:felt anxious for several days. Without, however, being 
apprehensive that peace would be coneluded :so soon and so suddenly, he 
was, nevertheless, alarmed at certain symptoms of weariness .and hesita- 
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tion in the prosecution of the war. On receiving the first intelligence of 
the armistice, he set off for the camp, where, being at once introduced 
into the presence of the Emperor, he did not disguise his feelings of pai 
and resentment. . . . . When he arrived in Switzerland (in the first 

of August) these feelings were at their height. S ing under 
blow which had just overturned the scaffolding of hi i 
pointed, wounded to the quick—he gave vent, according to, his custom, 
with perfect openness to his feelings. Yet, notwithstanding his irritation, 
which he made no effort to conceal, I never heard him attribute the sudden 
veering round of the Emperor to any secret arrangements, or to any inte- 
rested views.” ‘ The Emperor yielded,” Cavour said, “ to the pressure of 
certain persons round him, who were impatient to return to Paris, 'to\the 
tears that the heat of the climate made him entertain for the health of his 
army, and to the repulsion he felt at the sight of battle-fields. These 
were the motives which decided him. He gave me excellent reasons for 
not. making war, but not one good one for making peace.” 

It was during this visit of Count Cavour’s to Switzerland that, one 
September day, “‘ dejected and moody,” he was sitting on the parapet of 
a wall at Hermance with M. de la Rive and his brother. “ Ata few 
steps from us,” says his relative, ‘“‘ before the door of a public-house, a 
small group of peasants was assembled, and among them two soldiers be- 
longing to the custom-house. One of these soldiers, a.tall man, with a 
striking countenance, a long, light moustache, and searching eye, leaving 
the rest of the party, came up to us with a firm step, and stopping in 
front of Cavour, stood motionless, without apparently noticing our astonish- 
ment. All at once he said, abruptly, ‘ Sind sie Cavour?’ ‘What does 
he want?’ asked the Count. ‘He wants to know if you are Cavour.’ 
Upon an affirmative nod, the soldier took Cavour’s hand and squeezed it 
hard, while two large tears rolled down his sunburnt cheeks ; then, turn- 
ing suddenly round, he walked off and disappeared. ‘ That German,’ said 
Cavour, with a somewhat broken voice, ‘seems to me an honest fellow.’ 
Then he remained silent, abstractedly pulling up bits of grass that 
sprouted up in the fissures of the wall.” The sympathy of a foreigner 
went to his heart. 

Not many months after, Cavour resumed office. ‘ Conspiring,” he 
said, just before his return to Turin, “ was now forced on him as the 
business of his life.” He set himself to form an Italian kingdom from 
the will of Italy. Cavour, according to M. de la Rive, was neither igno- 
rant of, nor did he try to prevent, Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily and 
Naples. The impediments which government was pgs to have 
placed in the way of the enrolment of the volunteers, of their equipment, 
and of their pi in es are all mere illusions. Cavour was averse to 
oppose the stream of popular favour which bore Garibaldi along, and 
avoided resisting a movement with which he naturally sympathised. 

At the bitter quarrel that subsequently took place between Garibaldi 
and Cavour, M. de la Rive only glances. ‘That Cavour was the first to 
forgive, we learn from other sources, and that he, when on his death-bed, 
spoke kindly of Garibaldi, is recorded by Madame Alfieri in her affecting 
account of his last illness. ‘Their object was the same; their plans for 





obtaining an undivided Italy for the king they both delighted to honour, 
different. Both were patriots, and yet essentially dissimilar, The one, 
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choleric, passionate, and demonstrative, could yet, guided by his strong 
good sense and practical judgment, with never-tiring patience, wait un- 
tiringly on time; the other, externally so calm, so unmoved, was yet 
swayed restlessly here and there by every passing event, and his ardent 
courage, which amounted to rashness, kept him in a perpetual fever, only 
allayed by the battle-field. It was in January, 1861, that delegates from 
the whole of Italy, except Rome and Venice, assembled at Turin, and 
took their oaths of allegiance to Victor Emmanuel as their legitimate 
king. A short time after (in March), Cavour made the speech since 
become so celebrated—destined, as M. de la Rive says, “to be the last 
to gorges by which he made known to Europe the aspirations of 

2 The star of Italy,” Cavour then said, “is Rome. That is our polar 
star. The Eternal City, round which twenty-five centuries have accu- 
mulated all the glories of the world, must be the capital of Italy... . 
Holy father, we shall be able to say to the Sovereign Pontiff, temporal 
power is no longer a guarantee of your independence. Renounce it, and 
we will give you in return that liberty which for three centuries you have 
in vain _ ek ote from all the great Catholic powers. .. . Well, that 
liberty which you have never obtained from those powers who boast of 
being your protectors, we, your devoted sons, offer you in all its pleni- 
tude. We are ready to proclaim throughout Italy the great principle of 
a free church in a free state.” 

A little more than two months after the speaker was in his grave. 
We shall not spoil the Countess Alfieri’s affecting narrative of his last 
days by abridgment here. Those who would see the last thoughts of the 
dying statesman, we refer to M. de la Rive’s volume, where they are 
recorded by the pen of the niece who loved him so well. “ On the sixth 
of June, without suffering, without a struggle,” Italy’s greatest minister 
** gave up his soul to God.”’ 

We must now conclude. We have dwelt at perhaps too great length 
as it is on the contents of the interesting volume before us. As M. de 
la Rive himself says, ‘‘ the life of Count Cavour has still to be written ;” 
meanwhile, in these graphic “ Reminiscences” of the Count’s life and 
character we learn ab that is interesting of a man who achieved 
European celebrity, and who, with all his faults, most undeniably de- 
served well of his country. 

O. 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH’S SONG IN HIS COFFIN.* 
FROM THE DANISH OF B. S. INGEMANN. 
By Mrs. Bususy. 


THe passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Hark! ay, Aa ia ” 
Let me, ’midst prayers and holy song, 
Now sleep that sleep, so deep, so long, 
Ah a is Nn owe a a, 

e passing-bell, ding dong! di ! 

Hark! ro me to the ead. alien 
A king I was but late—a strong, 

A mighty empire’s head ; 

The world too small with its countless throng, 
- now a —_ - oaphess.. ! ding dong! 
e passing-bell, ding dong! ding do 
Hark! calls me to the dead. 7 


Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 

Hush! let me sleep in peace, and let 
Me now all earthly things forget, 

And the crown I lately wore. 
Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet ; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 

Let now my name aside be set, 

And flattery’s words be o’er, 
Behold! a corpse I lie, though yet 
The gates of heaven I have not met. 
Hush! hush! Ah! softer, softer yet; 

Disturb my dreams no more. 


Hasten, hasten, onwards bear 
Me now’to calm repose. 
Haste, let my weary bones rest there, 
Within that vaulted chamber, where 
Yon lamp sepulchral glows. 





* It is well known that Charles V., one of the greatest monarchs of Europe, 
tired of ambition, and of the overwhelming cares of his extensive government, 
retired, towards the close of his life, to the monastery of St. Justus, where he not 
only abjured all the luxuries of his elevated station, but subjected himself to 
many severe penances. ‘‘ To display his zeal and merit the favour of Heaven,” 
says Robertson, in his Life of Charles, “ he fixed on an act as wild and uncommon 
as any that superstition ever suggested to a weak and disordered mr He re- 
solved to celebrate his own obsequies before his death. He ordered his tomb to 
be erected in the chapel of the monastery. His domestics marched thither in 
funeral procession, with black tapers in their hands. He himself followed in his 
shroud. He was laid in his coffin with much solemnity. The service for the dead 
was chanted, and Charles joined in the prayers which were offered up for the rest 
of his soul, mingling his tears with those which his attendants shed, as if they 
had been celebrating a real funeral. The ceremony closed with sprinkling holy 
water on the coffin in the usual form, and all the assistants retiring, the doors of 
the chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, and withdrew to his 
apartment, full of those awful sentiments which such a singular solemnity was 
calculated to inspire.” 
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Charles the Fifth’s Song in his Coffin. 


Hasten, hasten, onwards bear 
Me now to calm repose. 
Take back the crown ’twas mine'to wear; 
So laden with all human woes; 
That:crown I may no longer bear— 
Tis bloody! Ab! then cleanse it fair ; 
And hasten, hasten, onwards-bear 
Me now to calm repose. 


Hush! hush! Ah! grant me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 
Never was a uy blest, 
— to my m rest 
€ gnawing worm yet gave. 
Hush hush ie Ah! ~ me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 
The worm alone is the constant guest 
Of the king as of the slave. 
Ay, ever does the worm infest 
And prey upon the human breast. 
Hush! hush! Ah! grant me rest, 
Grant me rest within the grave. 


Hither, hither, come ye mighty 
To this fir-wood chest ; 
Hither come, and ye shall see 
Him whom, among the great like ye, 
The world call’d greatest, best. 
Hither, hither, come ye mighty 
To this fir-wood chest. 
He who wielded sceptres three, 
He who could so easy wrest 
Kingdoms from the mightiest, he 
Now fights—alas! that it should be!— 
Now fights with loathsome reptiles, see ! 
Within this narrow chest. 


The passing-bell, ding dong! ding dong! 
Let orn be with the ea bs 
Let him, ’midst prayers and holy song, 
Now sleep that sleep, so deep, so long, 
— this an — bed eee 
€ ing-bell, ong ! ong! 
cakale be with the ea 3 
A king he was but late—a strong, 
A mighty empire’s head ; 
The world too small with its countless throng, 
And now a coffin is too long. 
The passing-bell, ding-dong! ding dong! 
Let peace be with the dead! 
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A DARK. STORY. 


My name is Charles Whitfield, and I was born in 1817, in Berks 
county, Pennsylvania. After receiving an edueation at Lancaster, which 
might be called good for that day, I was apprenticed to a druggist at 
Philadelphia, but soon grew tired of that, and followed my inclination for 
the sea by entering aboard an East Indiaman; As it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to describe my cruising about the ocean, I will 
simply add that, at the beginning of the present civil war, I had the mis- 
fortune to see my own vessel burnt by the Jefferson Davis privateer, and 
was thus compelled to ship aboard the Black Hawk, a large New England 
clipper, as first mate. Could I but have foreseen what a melancholy 
occurrence would be connected with this ship, I would certainly have 
sooner gone before the mast in some other vessel than have enjoyed the 
comforts of a first officer on board of her. 

After taking in a cargo of machinery and tea at Boston, we sailed across 
the Atlantic by the northern passage, and, after a three weeks’ voyage, 
found ourselves between Dunnet Head and the Orkneys, whence we 
steered direct for the Skager Rack ; after knocking about for some time 
in the Cattegat and the Baltic, we ran direct before a western breeze into 
the Gulf of Finland, and on the forty-second day, after losing Cape Cod 
out of sight, we anchored under the batteries of Cronstadt. During the 
whole voyage I had but little opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the master, Mr. Morton, who proved himself a first-rate seaman, but a 
merciless tyrant to the crew, because the second mate was taken ill soon 
after we sailed, and I was constantly on duty. Only this much I 
noticed, that the demon lurked behind his scowling grey eyes, and that 
he cared little for human lives. When other vessels we bas sail in 
stormy weather, he would spread all the canvas he could, not caring 
whether a man fell overboard or not when aloft: During a thick fog in 
Pentland Straits, a fishing smack only a from being run down by 
the steerer letting the Black Hawk fall off half a point, and Morton flew 
at the man like a tiger for altering his course, and said that if the smack 
had been sunk, it would have served the crew right for lying:in his track. 
Soon after this occurrence an old sailor, who stated that he had known 
the master for a long time, imparted to me that he had formerly gone by 
the name of Resa and had been mixed up in the well-known mutiny 
on board the United States brig Sommers ;, after that he obtained a com- 
mission in the newly-formed German navy, and he, the sailor, had lost 
him entirely out of sight, until, to his surprise, he recognised him on the 
nteadial of the Black Hawk. Morton, in truth, looked as if he had 
led an adventurous life; his weather-beaten, deeply-furrowed face gave 
evidence of violent passions, and when he had been —s he made 
the ship a very hell for the crew. Under such circumstances I naturally 
kept very quiet with him, and attended to the strict performance of my 
duty. Hence, I was not sorry when, immediately after our arrival at 
Cronstadt, he went with the next steamer to St. Petersburg, and left me 
to unload the cargo and settle with the custom-house officers, During 
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his absence we all breathed freely, and these days were certainly the 
pleasantest that I spent aboard the Black Hawk. 

A broker, who had business on board the ship, told me that Morton, 
who had formerly been en at Sebastopol in raising the sunken men- 
of-war, was applying to the Russian Admiralty for an appointment in 


the navy, but his services had been declined, for, although his merits 
were fully recognised, it was feared that he might act too independently 
—an experience which the imperial government had only too often made 
with Americans. 

At length, after fourteen days’ absence, Morton again appeared on 
board, but in a very bad temper, which he explained by the fact that he 
could obtain no back freight for the United States: he was therefore re- 
solved to sail to Copenhagen in spite of the advanced season, where he 
expected letters from his owners, and also hoped to obtain a cargo for St. 
Thomas. We therefore set sail towards the end of October, and slowly 
beat down to the Sound against contrary winds. During this trip, Morton 
became more familiar with me, while his behaviour to the crew was much 
milder: he rarely cursed, and, more rarely still, threatened them with the 
rope’s end. As the second mate, who was suffering from an incurable 
disease of the lungs, and pined for his green Vermont mountains, still 
kept his bed, Morton was thrown on me for company, and became re- 
markably communicative. I was amazed at the multitude of events of 
which he had been witness, and could not sufficiently admire his know- 
ledge of languages. He gave me to understand that for a long time he 
had not stood on the best of terms with the United States marshals, and 
had therefore preferred to try his fortune in European waters, for which 
the wars and revolutions had given him abundant opportunities. It was 
not till the outbreak of the civil war that he returned to the New England 
States, and being supported by the influence of a senator, to whose son 
he had once rendered a service, he obtained the command of the Black 
Hawk. 

After‘an eleven days’ voyage, we at length cast anchor close under the 
Three Crown Battery at Copenhagen, and Morton, who had told me that 
he knew the city well from former times, at once went ashore to look up 
old friends and fetch his letters. He came aboard again the next morn- 
ing in rather a desponding mood, and told me that it would be difficult 
to obtain a freight for St. Thomas or the West Indies, as the merchants 
gave a preference to the neutral flag on account of the war. Besides, his 
owners had sent him instructions, if possible, not to take any cargo for 
the United States on account of the Southern privateers: if he did not 
succeed in getting a cargo in the Baltic for some European port, he was 
to sail to Southampton, where he would find further instructions. He 
added—and as he spoke a dark shadow flitted across his wrinkled fore- 
head—that he had met some old friends ashore, and that, if I and the 
crew were the right sort of fellows, we might do a profitable stroke of 
business. 

“Do you not think, Charley,” he continued, confidentially, “ that our 
Black Hawk has famous ribs, and that her keel is as strong as that of a ‘ 
frigate’? - We may possibly be beset in the ice this winter, and I there- 
fore think it will be as well to order some carpenters from Nyholm to 
strengthen our bows.” 
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These and similar remarks of Morton’s the more struck me, because I 
considered the strengthening of our bows a perfectly needless expense, 
while the master usually displayed an almost dangerous parsimony in 
providing for the ship’s wants. Moreover, the Black Hawk was as 
strong as wood and iron could possibly make her, for all the New Eng- 
land clippers are built of the best materials. 

Towards evening two gentlemen came on board, who reminded me of 
our Broadway dandies. They greeted Morton in a very friendly manner, 
and, after the customary remarks, followed him to the cabin, where he 
shut himself in with them, At the expiration of two hours they left the 
ship, and Morton, whom I had never before seen so polite, accompanied 
them to the side ladder ; then he walked up to me, and said that he had 
been discussing with his visitors a very important affair, which he might 
hereafter impart to me, if I promised an inviolable silence. 

The next day, as Morton readily granted me leave, I quietly strolled 
about the streets of Copenhagen, in order to have a look at the curiosi- 
ties. On this and the following days I frequently fell in with Danish 
sailors, who liked to spin a yarn over a mug of beer and a Dutch pipe. 
As the majority of them spoke English and German, I could get along 
with them famously. The subject of conversation was generally the im- 
pending war with Germany, which country they most cordially hated. 
Prussia, they"said, who had betrayed her own countrymen and allies in 
the last war, was now daring to utter warlike threats, and arrogantly 

inted to her newly-rising navy. If the merchants of Hamburg and 

remen were to use such language respect would be felt for them, as 
they were practical men, who would equip good men-o’-war and appoint 
officers who had seen service, but the wind-bags at Dantzig understood as 
much about the sea as a donkey did of playing the harpsichord. I am 
sorry that I did not take down in my journal all their remarks about the 
Prussians and their naval system. As I had myself once served aboard 
a man-o’-war, such arrangements as they told me existed in the Prussian 
navy appeared to me most impracticable, even ridiculous; in any case, the 
manceuvres of a parade-ground are not adapted for the quarter-deck of a 
frigate, and if such a system be carried on for any length of time mischief 
cannot fail to come from it. | 

Morton, who now became extraordinarily communicative with me, and 
frequently took me ashore with him, seemed to have given up all hopes 
of obtaining a freight, and as the second mate grew worse and worse, he 
ordered me to take more ballast on board in order to make the ship 
heavier. The Black Hawk, in truth, when not loaded, was too high out 
of the water, which is dangerous in stormy weather, especially when a 
ship is clipper-rigged, as ours was. Morton also had the bowsprit 
strengthened by stays, whose construction he superintended on a plan of 
his own: the cutwater was also covered with heavy oak planks, and, in 
short, preparations were made as if we were about to sail directly for the 
Arctic Ocean. When I asked Morton for what purpose he had these 
alterations made, he laughed equivocally, and said : “‘ Charley, you must 
not be so curious: when the time comes, you will be thankful to me for 
sharpening our Hawk's beak, for it will soon require it.” As he gave 
no answer to my further questions, but did everything to 4 me my good 
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opinion, I paid no further attention to the matter, sailors are 
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thorough careless fellows, who do not care to bother our brains—and is 
not the captain absolute lord aboard his ship, and not responsible to au 
one? Still, I noticed with surprise that the two gentlemen to whom 
previously referred came continually on board, and that Morton showed 
the alterations he had effected on the bowsprit to his own and their 
satisfaction. These gentlemen were neither sailors nor ship-builders, as 
could be seen by their hands. I instinctively suspected them, and could 
almost say with Shakspeare : 

By the pricking of my thumb 

Something wicked this way pn FM 


One afternoon, as I was admiring the equestrian statue of Christian V. 
in the New Market, I felt a gentle tap on my shoulder. On turning 
round, I noticed a Danish sailor whose acquaintance I had formed. He 
offered me his stick of Cavendish, and said cheerily : 

“ Well, messmate, if you would like to see a real Prussian man-o’-war, 
come across with me to Amager Island; the Amazone corvette is just 
coming in. You need not be in a great hurry though, for she is as slow 
as a snail.” 

As I had. nothing else to do I accepted the offer, and we were soon in 
Christianshaven, whence we reached a peint from which the approaching 
vessel could be observed. In truth, had not the old sailor told me that 
the Amazone was a man-of-war, and had I not seen the ports, I could 
have scarce believed her to be such. Disproportionally tall masts, set in 
a hull which more resembled an oblong wash-tub than a smart corvette, 
loose shrouds, and the running rigging so far from taut that it offended a 
seaman’s eye—all this necessarily produced no great notion of her effi- 
ciency. She tacked slowly with a moderate breeze, and the manoeuvres 
were excessively slow, and showed a want of hands. My old friend, how- 
ever, explained to me that she was a training-ship, and had but few old 
sailors on board, as the duty was performed by half-grown cadets. 

After watching the Amazone for a while, we returned to Christians- 
haven, and continued our conversation over a glass of grog. Towards 
evening I went on board, where I did not find Morton. I gave the boat- 
swain and the sail-master some orders, and then went to my state-room, 
in order to make up the ship’s log-book, and record the events of the day 
in my journal, as I regularly did. While hard at my writing I was dis- 
turbed by a noise, and heard the steward introduce two strangers into 
the cabin, where they wished to wait for the master. At first I paid but 
little attention to this circumstance, till I recognised by their voices that 
they were Morton’s mysterious visitors. As I was close to them, merel 

ted by a wooden partition, I could understand every word they caid. 
ey purposely spoke in German, because they conjectured that not one 
of the crew understood that language: they had no idea that I was close 
to them, or that, as a Pennsylvanian by birth, I could understand eve 
word. When I heard the name of the Amazone used in connexion with 
Morton, I became doubly atteutive, and tried to imprint on my memory, 
if not every.word, at least the precise meaning. One of the men had an 
unpleasant, sharp dialect, and so I will call him the Croaker ; the other 
spoke benevolently and unctuously, like a Baptist minister, and so I will 
call him the Lisper. 
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“My dearest friend,” the Croaker began, “when did you see the 
baron last?” | 

“ Not since the day before yesterday,” the Lisper replied, “ at Friedens- 
borg, where he tr long sc a with the Ccuntals — with 
reference to our matter. He told me that the lady seemed very well 
satisfied, and if we carried out our enterprise through Morton, and 
managed to keep the matter perfectly quiet, we could not fail to obtain 
the Dannebrog order. The baron also added that his court could not in- 
terfere further, and had done enough in placing the Nyholm docks at our 
disposal. Herr Hall is too honourable, and if he were to hear anything 
of the affair he would put Morton in irons.” 

“Herr Hall is a bourgeois parvenu, and has no noble feelings; he 
ought to know that the new creation of the navy is a thorn in the eye of 
our party, and that we only see in it a manceuvre of the democracy, by 
which to hurl good old feudal Prussia into the vortex of the revolution. 
Hence it is my opinion that Danish statesmen ought to greet with plea- 
sure any event that prevents our king and prince from creating a navy, 
even if they decline connivance. For, as the interests of Denmark can 
never allow Prussia to become a maritime power, and as the feudal party 
in our country sees a dangerous change in it, both parties are served if we 
nip it in the bud.” 

“ You are perfectly right in that, but this Lieutenant Herrmann, of 
the Amazone, is said to be coquetting with the Liberal party ; he has 
even refused to go to sea because the ship is no longer sient, and he 
will not accept the responsibility of the lives of the cadets ; only detailed 
instructions from Berlin will induce him to do so.” | 

** What an instinct these men have !” 

“Tn truth, friend, we are engaging on this occasion in the most daring 
but most honourable diplomacy, for thus to serve the good cause privily, 
and give the democratic institutions a blow from which they will not 
easily recover, is an incomparable deed, and receiving an order for such 
services is far more honourable than for mere court duties, I am only 
anxious about one thing, lest the coup may miss, and the king or the 
prince get wind of it. Although his majesty is thoroughly wearied 
about the navy business, still he would be furious, and regard our well- 
meant services as anything but loyal, and aet accordingly.” 

“ Do not be at all alarmed, my excellent friend. Morton is warmly 
recommended to us from St. Petersburg, and is most certainly the man 
to keep his word. Moreover, he is entirely in our hands, as he will oaly 
receive the other half of the stipulated reward when the deed is done. 
But silence—I think that he is coming!” 

At this moment I heard Morton cursing tremendously, because the 
deck-watch had placed no lantern at the side ropes; he seemed to have 
been drinking, and walked noisily into his cabin, where the strangers 
were awaiting him. I quickly blew out my light, got into my berth, 
and pretended to be asleep. . 

“ At last!” one of the gentlemen said in German. “ We were beginning 
to think that Mr. Morton had altered his mind.” 

“ An honourable man keeps his word,” Morton replied. ‘“ But, before 
we say any more, allow me a moment to see whether we are all safe.” 

Soon after the door of my state-room opened, and Morton looked 
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cautiously in with a light to see whether I was asleep. I naturally be- 
haved as if the very trumpets of Jericho could not wake me, and snored 
like an Irishman who had his cargo of whisky aboard. Morton withdrew 
quite satisfied. 

The conversation in the cabin went on in whispers, but I soon under- 
stood that they were talking about money. I heard the rastling of bank- 
notes, and Morton say, sulkily, “ Well, here are ten one hundred-pound 
notes, all right, but how does it stand with the draft ?” 

“Here it is,” the croaking gentleman whispered. ‘ When you have 
faithfully fulfilled the conditions, you can at once draw at sight upon our 
London bankers for the other thousand.” 

“The bargain is settled. That will do,” Morton replied. “I only 
desire one thing, that we may find thoroughly stormy weather in the 
German Ocean, for if it blow hard, and anything happens, suspicion will 
not be so easily aroused.” 

“ The pilots of Elsinore say,” the lisping gentleman remarked, “ that 
it is always stormy at this season in the Cattegat and German Ocean. 
By-the-by, when do you sail ?” 

“We can go to sea to-morrow morning or afternoon,” Morton an- 
swered, “as everything is ready. We shall soon catch up the old snail, 
or, at any rate, she will anchor off Kronenburg, when we can have a 
nearer look at her. At daybreak I will have all clear, and we shall soon 
be in the Sound with the present favourable current. But come, gentle- 
men, a parting glass. Halloa, steward!” he shouted. “ What, you 
rascal, are you asleep already? I'll break every bone in your carcase.” 

Soon after I heard the rattling of glasses and the popping of cham- 
pagne corks, and Morton proposed bold toasts, which were quietly re- 
sponded to by the other gentlemen. They drank to a successful result, 
and then parted. Shortly after the master came into my state-room, 
shook me out of my apparent sleep, and told me that the anchor must 
be a-peak by daybreak, as the Elsinore pilot would come aboard during 
the mght. 

It was the morning of the 3rd of November, when the sun dispersed 
the dense fog, and illumined the roads of Elsinore with its beams. The 
wind had turned during the night, and a fresh breeze now blew from 
south-east to south. The numerous vessels which had been waiting for 
favourable weather to pass from the Sound into the Cattegat took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, and set every inch of sail. Morton, who 
came on deck by daybreak, constantly consulted the barometer, and 
expressed his opinion that the fine weather would not last long. “The 
Prussian, there,” he added, pointing to the tall masts of the Amazone, 
“ must know better, though, for he is making his preparations to put out 
to sea. If he ventures it with his wash-tub, our clipper need not feel 
alarmed. So, all hands on deck. Mr. Whitfield, have the anchor run 
up quick, Why do you delay ? Do not set too much sail, though, for 
we wish to remain in the Prussian’s track: you see, he is as slow as a 
German stage-coach.” 

Ere long we were under weigh, the Black Hawk obeyed her helm 
splendidly, and moved at a moderate rate over the rippling sea. Now 
we were able to see the superiority of the American art of ship-building. 
While the other vessels did their best, and had set all sail, we had spread 
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scarce a third of our canvas, and yet we caught up, in a very short time, 
the clumsy colliers, galliots, and other short-built ships. We only left 
the Amazone ahead of us, who sailed better than the others; but for all 
that, badly enough for a man-of-war. When we reached Kullen’s Point 
we had left most of the ships behind us. Towards evening the Swedish 
coast disap from sight, and when it became dark we could dis- 
tinctly see the green and red lights of the Prussian ahead of us. Morton 
gave the man at the wheel and the watch the strictest orders to keep the 
Amazone in sight, and then went down to the cabin. Soon after he 
sent the steward to summon me. I found him sitting in deep thought at 
the table, with his head resting on his hand. 

“Charley,” he said, “I sent for you to have a little chat, for it is not 
pleasant to be all alone with one’s thoughts.” 

After saying this, he pushed a box of Turkish tobacco over to me, and 
told me to fill my pipe, as he himself did. Then he ordered the steward 
to mix a strong bow! of punch, sent him away, and filled the glasses. I 
silently took a seat opposite, and, while waiting for what was coming, I 
veiled myself in the blue clouds of Latakia. 

He emptied his glass at a draught, as if trying to give himself courage, 
and his usually so stern eyes assumed a milder expression. Then he began 
as follows: 

“Charley, I am well aware that you distrust me, and that much in m 
conduct appears enigmatical to you; still, when you have heard the 
history of my past life, the shadows of my character will not surprise you. 
More than twenty years ago I was a midshipman on board the United 
States brig Sommers, and as happy and careless as a young man can be. 
There the devil tempted me, and I mixed myself up in the mutiny which 
the son of the secretary of the navy at that time brought about. Severe 
discipline and bad treatment caused us to take this step. Of course you 
remember the facts? The Sommers was the fastest vessel in the whole 
navy, and was afterwards capsized by a squall off Vera Cruz, during the 
Mexican war. The mutiny was discovered, the leaders were summarily 
hanged, and I and several others taken in irons to New York. There I 
succeeded in escaping from Governor’s Island, and getting on board a 
Bremen ship in the Narrows, which was bound for Rio, From that time 
I knocked about every sea, for of course I was obliged to avoid the States. 
I brought many a freight of living ebony from the African coast to Cuba, 
and lost many thousand dollars at the Havannah at monté. I constantly 
sank deeper, for, as the French say, ‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cotite.’ Daring and lucky in the trade as I was, I was no longer in- 
clined to trade for the lazy Dons, but equipped, at the price of all I had 
in the world, a Baltimore clipper, and safely reached the Cuban coast 
with five hundred of the finest niggers, my own property. Fate decreed, 
however, that one of those accursed government steamers, which are 
always sniffing round Key West, came across me. If we had had a 
decent breeze I should have got away and landed my cargo all right, 
but a dead calm suddenly set in, and I was only too glad to nn ashore 
with my crew in the boats. The man-of-war seized my vessel and the 
slaves; thus I again became a poor man, and I had hardly enough money 
left to keep me for a few weeks at the Havannah. I would now have 
gladly returned to New Orleans, where I fancied that I was less known, 
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when I read in the New York Herald the report of the capture of my 
vessel, in which it was also mentioned that her captain was, in all proba- 
bility, the runaway mutineer from. the Sommers, who had now escaped 
his legal punishment for the second time. Alarmed by this article, I 
gave up for the time all hope of returning to my native land. In the 
same paper I read a long report about the new ion of a German 
navy, and that able-bodied seamen were required for it. As I had every 
reason to consider myself such, and was also resolved to begin an entirely 
new course of life, in a country where I was unknown, I hastened to Ger- 
many, where, by the aid of testimonials which my old friends the Dons 
gave me, I soon obtained my appointment as officer on board one of the 
new men-of-war in course of equipment. I certainly had now only as 
many dollars as I before had doubloons, but I felt cheered by the fact 
that I had again become a respectable member of society. I also knew 
that if the new navy were really intended to fight the Danish men-of- 
war, which were at that time threatening the German coasts, I should 
have plenty of opportunities to distinguish myself, for you know, Charley, 
that 1 had often before looked death in the face without winking. In 
this expectation I did my duty quietly, and gained an excellent name as 
an instructor. Once at Bremenhaven I came across an old comrade, 
but he luckily took no notice of me, as he did not recognise me in my 
uniform, As we lay at anchor, inactive in the Weser, we had of course 
plenty of spare time, and employed it in making country excursions. On 
one of these I formed the acquaintance of a clergyman’s daughter. I 
managed to gain her affections, and, in spite of her father’s opposition, 
she became my wife. Charley, I tell you, at that time I was very 
happy, and I believe, too, on the best way to become an honest fellow.” 

At this point Morton was interrupted, for Brown, the boatswain, 
thrust his shock head into the cabin and hurriedly summoned us on deck. 
I took a passing glance at the barometer, and noticed that the mercu 
had fallen tremendously. On reaching deck we found the sky pit 
dark, not a star was to be seen, and only the red and green lights of the 
Prussian gleamed at intervals. In the perfect calm the sails flapped 
against the masts, and a faint streak of lightning over the rocky coasts 
of Sweden warned us that a storm was coming up, as so often hap- 
a in these latitudes on the approach of the cold season. This time, 

owever, it was no ordinary storm, with the thin zig-zag lines of northern 
lightning, but it resembled in violence those thunder-storms which cause 
terror in the tropics. We took in all sail, home to the double-reefed 
fore-topsail and fore-topmast staysail, or just enough canvas for the ship 
to answer the helm, and waited for what might come. Suddenly the 
tempest hurtled above our heads, and the sky was for several hours one 
ene sheet of fire, until the pouring rain extinguished its gleaming 
ights. 

Morton was standing by my side on the quarter-deck, and pointing 
with his telescope to the Prussian corvette, which displayed its outline 
on the fiery sky about half a mile from us: it was a truly demoniacal 
sight, worthy of the Flying Dutchman. The Amazone, like our ship, 
displayed almost bare spars. Still she seemed to roll on the now excited 
sea like a drunken man, which was evidently the result of her bad build, 
while our ship heeled over gracefully on her larboard side. Towards 
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morning, Morton went below, after giving me strict orders not to lose 


sight of the vessel ahead of us: for this purpose I went on the forecastle 
and ordered my night-glass to be brought me. My task was the easier 
because the Amazone was obliged to leave the Skagener Reef six miles 
to leeward, like ourselves. Mr. Brown joined me, made a few remarks 
about the sudden storm, and declared that if he had not known we were 
in the Cattegat, he should have fancied himself in the Gulf Stream, in 
the middle of the Florida Channel. 

“What is the master up to,” he continued, “ with that confounded 
Prussian? I am afraid no good. If we had set more sail we should 
have passed him long ago; the master is not usually so timid about a 
couple of spars or a little damage—besides, we are well insured.” 

“‘ Heaven and Morton alone know that,” I made answer. “ You may 
be right. Still, Mr. Brown, you know the act of Congress by which the 
crew are compelled, under heavy punishment, to obey the captain’s 
or ders unhesitatingly; he alone must bear the responsibility.” 

The boatswain went aft with a mysterious air, and whistling “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and I saw him, the carpenter, and several others, putting their 
heads together. In the mean while dawn had arrived, and the grey 
clouds were slowly dispersed by the beams of the rising sun. As the 
horizon grew gradually clearer, we could distinctly see, about two miles 
from us, the Prussian corvette drifting ahead of us under bare poles: 
she had lost a topgallant-mast during the storm, probably by a lightning- 
stroke. The sea ran hollow, the wind had got round more to the east, 
and about six miles from us the waves were breaking on the dunes of a 
desolate sandy coast. While I was surveying this anything but pleasing 
prospect through my telescope, Morton came up to me, and pointing to 
the Amazone, said : 

“Well, Charley, I thank you for not losing sight of our comrade 
there. The fellow has been onl hit, and the lightning has smashed a 
topgallant-mast for him : that comes from the guns attracting the electric 
current. Such children ought not to be trusted with guns; if they had 
put tarpaulin over them they would have escaped.” 

It now began to blow much harder, and the territory point of the 
Skagener Reef constantly drew nearer to us. That is a perfect cemetery 
for ships: with the telescope we could distinctly make out the blackened 
skeletons of the wrecks high up on the sand, and lashed by the waves 
at high tide. Here it was that Nelson, after carrying off the Danish 
fleet from Copenhagen, lost his badly-manned prizes in a south-east 
storm; here, too, Peter the Great, on his voyage from Saardam to 
Petersburg, was stranded, and only saved his life with difficulty. The 
other vessels which had left Elsinore with us were all out of sight, and 
we were struggling alone with the Amazone to steer clear of this 
point so dangerous to sailors with an unfavourable wind and a high 
running sea. At last, towards evening, when the long northern twilight 
was threatening to turn into night, we found ourselves, after many short 
tacks, in the mouth of the Skagener Rack, as the Scandinavians call it. 
Except the Prussian, no ship was in sight: the only thing we fancied 
we could see in the distance was the smoke of an eastward-bound 
steamer. The barometer pointed to stormy. Morton gave the necessary 
instructions for the night, ordered the man at the wheel not to let the 
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corvette out of sight, and invited me into the cabin. After the steward 
had again prepared punch for us, and the smoke of the Turkish tobacco 
once more surrounded us, he continued his narrative : 

“Charley, when I have once laid bare my heart to you, you will see 
what a just cause I have to track that accursed Prussian. After what 
happened to me in Germany, I should like to sink every vessel that bears 
the hateful black and white flag. You know how happy I was with my 
Mary, and how I had begun a new life! Our whole anxiety on board 
the newly-established fleet was to produce something respectable, and the 
foreigners wished to prove themselves grateful children to their adopted 
country. All at once a dull rumour spread that the German parliament, 
on which our existence depended, was broken up by the princes, and the 
latter had resolved to destroy the navy as a creation of the revolution. 
Men whispered to each other that we should soon be discharged, and the 
fleet sold by auction. Our admiral, whom we all esteemed, made several 
journeys in order to prevent the catastrophe through his representations ; 
but he came back with sad looks, and we read in his eyes that our fate 
was decided. This broke his heart, and, as I have since heard, he soon after 
died of grief. The mutiny, in which I thoughtlessly took part as a young 
man on board the Sommers, was certainly illegal, but if we had resisted 
in the present case, right would have been on our side. Unfortunately, 
the promises which we secretly made each other led to no result, because 
we had imparted our plans to a false brother, a Scotchman, who had been 
before suspected, because he had run ashore and lost a large steamer 
bought in England for the fleet. He betrayed the still unripe conspirac 
to an influential leader of the reactionary party, through whom the eidetivel, 
who knew nothing of these facts, was induced to take such measures as 
stopped the execution of our plan. Soon after our arrears were paid us, 
mm we were discharged. The little money I received was soon spent, 
and I was obliged to go to England to look for a fresh situation. My 
poor wife, who was expecting her confinement, was obliged to remain in 
a little town on the Weser, where I had hired apartments for her in the 
house of a respectable but poor family. During my absence the police, 
under orders from Berlin, burst into her room, examined her scanty pro- 
perty and my papers, and found nothing. In consequence of the fright, 
a miscarriage was brought on, and she and her child died. Charley, I 
tell you, I never felt in my life as I did on receiving the news. I swore 
to avenge myself, and I believe that vengeance is within my grasp: it 
is there for me while others will bear the guilt and the cost.” 

Here we were interrupted by a sudden noise, and the shouts and stamp- 
ing of the men on deck. We both hurried up, and found that the violence 
of the wind had torn our fore-topsail. The damage was not considerable, 
and was soon repaired: the ship was laid more to the north, and the 
watch were stringently ordered not to lose sight of the Prussian, which 
was now rising and sinking in the trough of the sea. We then went 
below again. 

“ Believe me, Charley,” Morton said, “‘ the more stormy the elements 
grow, the happier I feel. A wild delight comes over me when the storm 
rages, for if harmonises so well with my passions. Long live the tempest!” 
With these words he swallowed a bumper of the fiery liquid. “ Ah,” he 
continued, “if my wife still lived, I should be another man, but now I 
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am forced back into my wild, desperate courses, and my better feelings 
are deadened.—After wilden changes of fortune, I at length went back 
to America, where I could reckon with tolerable certainty on not being 
recognised ; and Senator W., for whom I had fetched many a cargo of 
niggers from the African coast while he was the partner of a ish Don 
at the Havannah, though he was now the loudest brawler among the 
abolitionists, gave me, out of friendship, or perhaps through fear, lest I 
should blow on him, the command of the Black Hawk. In Petersburg 
I met with an old acquaintance, a Prussian, who had formerly known me 
m the German navy, where he was a commissary of war. He gave me 
letters of introduction to two German noblemen in Copenhagen, and they 
were the two persons with whom I had such repeated conferences.” 

At this moment our vessel groaned again, through a tremendous sea 
striking her on the larboard quarter, and our presence on deck became 
necessary. The wind had so heightened during our conversation that we 
were compelled to exercise the greatest caution in tacking, so as not to 
lose a sail. This part of the North Sea, which is usually called the 
Skager Rack, is often visited by powerful currents, which render the sea 
even more turbulent. Towards morning, when the whitish-yellow fog 
cleared off a little, and we could survey the horizon, we also saw the 
Amazone. Morton had for a long time been seeking her with his 
telescope, and a smile of satisfaction played over his bronzed face when 
he saw her heaving and tossing in the trough of the sea. She seemed to 
be labouring heavily ; evidently answered her helm badly, and her tall 
masts oscillated, owing to the Leedeneen of the shrouds. Farther away a 
few sails were in sight, but we could not make out what they were. W 
the sun rose higher, the wind slackened a little, and we were enabled to 
set the mizen-sail, so that the Black Hawk heeled over gracefully and cut 
through the high waves. This day passed without any further incidents ; 
there were certainly every now and then violent gusts, but as the wind 
had veered round to the north, we, as well as the Amazone, could pursue 
our south-westerly course without much difficulty. 

In this way several days passed over; the weather was certainly stormy 
and the wind very changeable, but still it generally blew from the north. 
We met many sailing vessels, and also a few steamers, steering for the 
Baltic, in order to reach their destination before the close of the season 
and the setting in of the heavy frost. Morton was most of the time on 
deck, whence he looked at the Prussian and the other vessels through his 
glass. So soon as a fresh sail appeared on the horizon, he cursed savagely ; 
it seemed as if he saw in it a witness of his criminal design ; still no ship 
took notice of us, as each had enough to do in the hollow sea. One 
evening, early in November, he drew my attention toa small white 
cloud, which searce rose above the horizon in the far west. The weather 
might be called relatively warm for these latitudes, and the barometer 
had fallen considerably. As a rule, this white cloud is only seen in the 
tropics, and is always the harbinger of a hurricane or a whirlwind. All 
of us aboard knew the danger, and nothing was neglected to make all 
snug; we also noticed that the Prussian, who was about three miles to 
windward of us, showed equally bare poles—a proof that he was awaiting 
the coming hurricane. 

Morton and I were standing on the quarter-deck, when Mr. Brown 
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came up tous, and remarked that he had not expected to see this white 
cloud in the North Sea, just as little as he had that tremendous storm in 
the Cattegat. “We shall soon have the tempest upon us,” he remarked, 
as he looked windward to the horizon, which was now black as pitch, and 
distinctly showed the lines of the white-capped waves. ‘Shall we take 
in the trysails, captain ?” 

“I really think we shall have a tornado,” Morton replied, as he 

off the weather gangway, where he had hitherto been standing, 

wiped the spray from his face. ‘I also notice that the glass has 

fallen remarkably. Take in all the small sails aloft, and so soon as 

the staysail is els taut, run down the gaff and bring home the 

spanker; one watch, I think, will be sufficient for the present, for we will 
not tire our men too much, as they may require all their strength.” 

« Ay, ay, sir,” Brown answered, as the master walked away. “I could 
swear that he doesn’t trouble himself much about it; at least, he looked 
so when he left the gangway.” 

“That is his manner: the more the elements threaten, the more 
daring his glances become.” 

After supper the new watch was called on deck, and the master gave 
me orders, which I punctually obeyed. I had to post in the bows a half- 
bred sailor from Canada, with strict orders not to lose sight of the 
Prussian corvette. Soublette, that was his name, had the best eyes 
aboard. 

“‘ Now, Mr. Whitfield, we will make all snug for the night. Reef the 
fore-topsail and mainsail properly ; those, with the foresail, the fore- 
sta ‘ail, and a are all that we can carry.” 

uring the first watch the tempest became much fiercer. Heavy drops 

of rain were mingled with the spray, distant thunder rolled to windward, 

and from time to time sharp ~~ of lightning darted through the 

loom. The watch below slept carelessly, confiding in their comrades on 

deck. But the night was frightful, and Morton, myself, and the officer 

of the watch, did not leave the deck for a moment, as our presence was 
absolutely necessary. 

At six in the morning the tempest had reached its height. The 
lightning traversed the firmament in all directions, and the thunder 
overpowered the howling of the wind as it blew through the rigging. 
The sea beat violently against our bows, and dashed along as far as the 
quarter-deck, as the Black Hawk laboriously rose out of the water. 

“ Tf this on much longer, we shall be obliged to lower the foresail 
entirely, ial doit to the main-staysail,” I said to the captain. 

**] really believe we must,”” Morton remarked. “But look, day is 
breaking. Let us wait awhile.” 

Then he ordered the man at the wheel to let the ship fall off a little. 
With increasing daylight, and as the storm grew worse rather than 
better, Morton was on the point of giving the necessary orders to lower 
the foresail, when Soublette, who was standing at the lee-gangway, sud- 
denly shouted, “A sail to leeward !” 

“A sail to leeward, sir,” I immediately reported to Morton, as I held 
on by one*hand to a rope, and touched my hat with the other. 

“‘Fetch me my glass from the cabin directly,” he said to one of the 
sailors. ‘I trust that it is our old companion. 
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“It is no very large vessel, and hardly half as heavy as ours,” I said, 
after climbing up some half-dozen rattlins. 

The sailor brought the glass, and the captain, after passing his arm 
round a thick rope, in order not to fall to leeward through the rolling of 
the ship, and getting the stranger into a focus, which was no easy matter, 
exclaimed, 

“ By Jupiter! it is the Prussian, but in a very bad state.” 

Other glasses were fetched, and Morton’s opinion was confirmed 


by all. 
“ Let the foresail stand, Mr. Brown; we will run down to the corvette 


at once.” 

The Black Hawk fell off a little, dashed through the trough of the 
sea, and rapidly approached the stranger: in less than half an hour we 
were within a mile of the Amazone. 

It was easy to see, even without the help of a telescope, that the 
people aboard the Prussian corvette, which had lost both mizen and main- 
mast, were making every possible effort to rig a jury-mast, for which, 
however, their strength seemed to fail them. They did not dare lower 
their foresail, as the corvette would not stir without any sail upon her, 
and the last remaining mast would have rolled overboard, but without 
some sail at the stern it was impossible to keep her head to the wind, 
and hence she fell off a couple of points, and was at the mercy of the 
waves, although the man at the wheel certainly did his duty. 

In a few minutes we were within three cables’ length of the Prussian, 
and our ship trembled under the enormous pressure of sail. The wind 
howled, the sea raged, the thunder deafened, and the lightning blinded. 
The Almighty was present in all His majesty, but a furious human passion 
occupied Morton’s heart. He sprang up the rattlins in order to convince 
himself that no sail was in sight, _ came down again satisfied. With 
a furious glance at the helpless corvette, he bade the man at the wheel 
go to the devil, and seized the spokes with his powerful hand. The rain, 
which had before fallen vertically, now dashed into our faces, so that 
every object was concealed by the spray. We heard a shout, which, 
however, was almost deadened by the howling of the storm, and saw that 
the Amazone suddenly ported her helm. Too late! a blow, a crash, a 
ery of terror, which rose above the raging tempest! Our bow had caught 
her exactly in the centre, smashing in the bulwarks, the netting, and a 
part of the aft-deck. Then our bow rose again, lifted by a mighty wave, 
and rode for a second on the bursting wreck. Our weight had broken 
her spine, and the two halves of the —_ ship sank in a second in 
the yawning deep. At the spot where she disappeared another mighty 
wave rose, and, as it broke, forced beneath the surface any living beings 
who were trying to save themselves. 

The blow had hurled me and nearly the whole watch on to the deck, 
and Morton alone held on convulsively to the wheel. The other half of 
the crew, who were asleep below, started up in terror, and the confusion 
did not cease until the captain, who was still standing at the wheel, gave 
the necessary orders in a voice of thunder. Morton then surrendered the 
wheel to an old steady sailor, and hurried to the bows, while the carpenter 
went into the hold to see if we had any leak. ‘The damage was not so 
great as we had at first supposed: the bowsprit, which, with its supports, 
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weighed twelve tons, was certainly seriously injured, and ones in two 
in the middle, but our bows, owing to the reinforcement they had re- 
ceived at Copenhagen, were not so damaged as might have been con- 
cluded from the violence of the blow. The thick oak boards had done 
their duty, and protected the cutwater. The carpenter, too, soon re- 
turned on deck, and reported that the ship was quite sound. 

As there was no sign of a leak, we.soon cleared away with our axes 
the wreck of the bowsprit, and nailed tarpaulin over the holes in the 
bulwarks, so that we were soon able to lay on our course again. As 
Morton saw that our crew were putting their heads together, and ex- 
changing opinions as to the recent catastrophe, he ordered one-half below 
again, the others such occupations that they could not well converse 
together. Then he called me to the back of the quarter-deck, made 
some remarks about the now visibly subsiding storm, and then said : 

“ Charley, you are the only man on board who can perhaps judge cor- 
rectly of my conduct this morning; you alone know the motives of a 
deed which must appear to all the rest an unfortunate accident. I beg, 
nay, 1 demand your inviolable silence. The law cannot touch me; re- 
member that I am your captain, and that the regulations of Congress 
render my position unassailable.” 

With these words he turned away, carelessly took up a telescope, and 
surveyed the horizon, to see whether-any sail were in sight. I went down 
to my cabin in a very desponding mood, and up to the present day I have 
been silent about a deed which was suggested by selfishness and revenge, 
and whose victims are eternally covered by the rolling waves. 


So far the remarkable narrative of Charles Whitfield. Although we 
are not responsible for its truth, we thought it right to produce this ex- 
planation of a still mysterious and terrible catastrophe, for it reached us 
from a most trustworthy source. We may, at the same time, mention 
a few facts confirming the statement of our reporter to a certain extent. 
The Margate and Deal hovellers spoke openly of the affair at the 
time, because they hailed a large Yankee clipper, with broken bow- 
sprit and damaged bows, in the Channel, and their help was very roughly 
declined. Ay one who lived in New York last winter will also know 
that it was publicly stated in all the coffee-houses.on the Bowery and 
elsewhere that the Amazone was run down in the North Sea by an 
American, who had been bribed to do so in Copenhagen. A sailor, now 
stationed at Fort Monroe, on board the Federal fleet, also described the 
catastrophe to the German soldiers there. The American press, too, 
noticed the circumstance, and the report can be easily found by a little 
search in the shipping intelligence of last year. 
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